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TO 


ABRAHAM REES, D.D.T.R.S. 

& C 9 & c . &c. 

EDITOR OF THE CYCLOPEDIA. 


REV. AND DEAR SIR, 

1 HAVE been tempted to pre/ix to these pages 
your truly respectable name, because your Fo7<r 
excellod Volmftes of Sermons recently published 
are in unison with the contents of the present 
work, the object of which is to illustrate the 
enlarged ii\\i\Viberal spirit of our common Chris- 
tianity. To have devoted a long life to the 
promotion of the best interests of your fellow- 
creatures has been your distinguished felicity. 
By your editorial labours you have diffused the 
rays of knowledge throughout almost every 
region of the terrestrial globe ! In your own 
proper character of divine you have hever failed 
to inculcate a spirit of love and charity^ which, 
kindled here on earth, will burn with' an' inex- 
tinguishable lustre amid the glories of the celes- 
tial world ! The combined energies of science 
a 2 
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and iiELiGiON are destined to rcgcnciCifc man- 
kind c 

The celebrated Marqnis of Worcester, as, 
my dear* Sir, you well know, published a Cen- 
tenanjy dr One Hundred Discovert^ relative to 
Scibnee; a,nd*hcre a CentSnarif^ o\^o?ie hundred, 
iestimonies^ arc brought Vorward in* behalf of 
CANDOUR, PIACE, and UNANIMITY. These tes- 
timonies, however, are not discoveiics made by 
the divines wliose names they Bear: for C’liins- 
'j' :ni*ty, as it lies in t^c New Testament, has 
from the period of its promulgation recoin- 
mendetl love mA^diarity^ and this truth has been 
acknowledged by the disciples of Jesus ; yet the 
little • regard paid to these evangelical duties 
seems as if they were not known, and as if they 
were now, in these latter ages, held up for the 
first time, to sooth and pacify the discordant 
church of Christ. 

Should it be urged that some of those Theo- 
logians have, in other parts of their works, 
sho>vn a zeal subversive of that Charity here 
inculcated, it can only be replied, that such a 
conduct is to be deplored, and must be pro- 
n«nced proof of the inconsistency not un- 
usuaWJ^ tV^lached to humanity. But, according 
to thVir Own acknowledgment, th*e lault lies not 
in the glorious Gospel of the blessed God^ but in 
themselves. And hence a salutary lesson is to 
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be learnt, that e^en the best ol' men should 
guard against a party’-spirit^ which, however 
fascinating to those who indulge it, .overwhelms, 
like a volcar/ic eruption, the beautifu? and at- 
tractive suj^erstructifre of scriptural ChHs- 
tianity ! • * • 

It is a fact, that an attempt to extirpate this 
spirit of bigotry should, with certain persons, 
incur the imputation of heresy^ and be deemed 
an indication of an erjmity to the^ doctrir 
precepts, and institutions of the New Testa- 
ment. Surely there must be spmething wrong 
in the temper of zealots. They are the natural 
enemies of Charity. *They w^age war with her 
claims, and meditate her destruction. But why 
slumbers thus the genius of our religion ? Where 
is the conciliating disposition recommended by 
Jesus Christ ? Are these the legitimate fruits 
of the GOSPEL ? What hope can be entertained 
that the Christian reveiLation, thus muti- 
lated, shall ever shed its influence over the utter- 
most parts of the earth ? These are queries of 
which we ought not to lose sight ; these are in- 
terrogatories wdiich should be kept *« remem- 
brance, however despised amidst the^rdge of 
controversy, or trampled under fooi iV the 
paroxysms of religious insanity. True reli- 
gion is a permanent luminary. Its raj^s reach- 
ing tls through the atmosphere of .•human pre- 
a 3 
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judices, are, indeed, brqjcen £|nd dispersed. But 
our consolation is, that the day* is hastening, in 
which these .rays shall Ve concentrated towards 
one poiAt, whence tlley shall diverge, with an 
intenseness qnd lustre, ftr the pVrification of 
the whole habitable globfe ! To as(jrK)ft uncha- 
niTABLENts^i and persecution to the religion of 
Christy is to ascribe darkpess to the sun, or dis- 
order to the established laws of the universe. 

It •may be doubted^ whether, in combating 
the monster Bigob it ought always to be 
treated with seriousness and gravity. Certain 
it is, that occasionally an opposite mode may 
be attended with success.* 

Dr. John Thomas, who, in the year 1766, 
died Bishop of ^Salisbury, told a friend, that 
when he was chaplain to the British Factory at 
Hamburgh, a gentleman of the Factory being 
ill, was ordered into the country for the benefit 
of the air. Accordingly he went to a village at 
about ten miles distant, but after some time 
died there. Upon this, application was made 
to the parson of the parish for leave to bury 
hijn in tjje church-yard. The parson inquired 
wha4«his religion w’as, and w\as told that he was 
a Caliwiist, No,” says he, “ there are none 
but Lutherans in my church-yard, and there 
shall others — ‘‘ TJiis,’^ says Dr. Thomas,' 
was told me, and I wondered that any man of 
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LEARNING Or' of JTNDi^RSTANDING slioulcf have 

such ideas, • I Vesolvcd to take niy horse, and 
to go and argue the mittter with him, but found 
him wJiexibLe! At length I told him^ihe made 
me think Jt a* circwmstaiice which once hap- 
pened piyself, when I was curate of a 
church in Thames Street. I was •burying a 
corpse, rtiid a womap came and pulled me by 
the sleeve in tlx) midst of the ser\nce.” ‘‘ Sir, 
Sir, I w^ant to speak to you ! ” — “ Pr3ithee,'’ 
says I, “ woman, wait fill I have dofie.” — No, 
Sir, I must speak to you im 7 ne(Uat(dyJ ^ — “ Why 
then what is the matter?*^ — Sir,” says 
she, you are bur^dng a man, who died pf the 
small-pox, nexl. my poor husband wlio never 
had it!” This story had the desired eifect, and 
the parson jierinittcd the bones of the poor 
Calvinist to be laid in his church-yard. 

In this publication, 1113^ dear Sir, (which con- 
stitutes a SEQUEL to the Sketch of the Denomi- 
nations of the Christian IVorld, the fourteenth 
edition of which is just published,) I have con- 
centrated iifto one focus the Testimonies of cer- 
tain respectable Protestant writers m behalf of 
the pacific spirit of the Gospel of Jesus, t^hrist. 
Infidels assei»t, that the Christian ^RfVGiON 
prohibits the exercise of reason, demands an 
implicit faith in* the doctrines it pn^nulgates, 
and establishes, among the credulous, a system 
of iiiicharitableiicss, intolerance, ‘and pcrsecu- 
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tion. • Hence, they thii^k tlv?ms*clvcs justified, 
not only in withholding their assent to the evi- 
dence it ‘-proposes, but m characterizing it by 
epithets ♦of reprobation. This is a palpable 
misrepresentation of its genius aiid tendency. 
For, from these Testimony's of the ^enlightened 
advocates *6f jie violation, unbelievers may learn, 
that it is worthy of divine /origin, and deserving 
of universal acceptation ; zealots may be taught 
how to conduct themselves towards their bre- 
thren of different sentiments, while the decla- 
rations of this respectable cloud of witnesses form 
an eloquent comment on the injunction of our 
bless( 4 d Saviour to his disciples. A new com- 
mandment give 1 unto you^ that yc love one nn^ 
other. 

Considerable pains, my dear Sir, have been 
taken in selecting and transcribhig the sub- 
sequent testimonies ; but, of the weight due to 
the authors, wc shall judge according to our 
own sentiments. It is not expected that the 
approbation of every reader will be obtained, 
though I have been careiUl to aflmit no one 
wr^er, wdy? has not, in liis day, been distin- 
guished for his genius and his })iety. Most 
})crsQpii ^ill here meet with their’favouritc au- 
thors; and to ME, in the execution of the pre- 
sent wort, it was a matter or indifference wJie- 
ther they w^re of Pauly or of ApoUoSy or of 
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Cr/;Ar^s, •provided thej>^ were of Christ! It may 
be added, that ^1 •liavot not availed myself of 
every theological writer which ni^ght have been 
procured ; nor have I inserted evei;y paVagraph 
in belialf of ^raydour ancf unanimity, 'trhich is 
to be found in their ^^ritings. My chief design 

is to shoV* the avowccl enemies, and to remind 

•* 

tlie bigotted professors of revelatiofi, that wnsE 
and GOOD men, of aM denoiiiinations, have in 
th(Mr calm moments considered the right of pri- 
vate judgment^ in matter's of religion^, to Kc the 
badge ol’ Protestantism; and liavc deemed the 
exercise of Charity towards those who differed 
from them to be the ^lory of the Christian pro- 
fession. 

J liave confined myself to deceased writers, 
that I might avoid swelling the work to a size 
which ordinary readers would not have leisure 
to peruse, of ability to purchase; otherwise I 
might have enriched it with testimonies, in 
behalf of candour and vndnlmity y from living 
writers (with wamj of whom I have the pleasure 
of being acquainted) of the three classes of pro- 
fessed Christians, into which the Testimonies 
are here distributed. The mild and Concilia eWg 
spirit of Christianity is so far from iieiiig ex- 
tinct, that it still continues to ])roduce fh*e •bene- 
volent effects, for .which, in I'ormer ages of the 
church, it has been celebrated. Let not the 
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infidi^l imagine, that the influence of the Gospel 
is circumscribed within* aii}^ ope period, or li- 
mited to any particular century. It is as im- 
mutable as the Deity first gave it ! It is as 
permanent as that Eternity hv '^^hich it is cal- 
culated to piepare us ! Ml ftosh is grass, and all 
the glory of' 7nan like the Jlourr of the field. The 
grass with(treth^ and the Jtiuei thereof fa! leth 
away; hut the ivord of Vhe Lord, with respect 
both to its purity and benevolence, eridureth for 
ever. » 

A modern Unbeliever, niy dear Sir, of political 
notoriety, is so» ignorant of the natfire of Re^ 
vealed religion^ that he piofiouncos the* Sci’ij)- 
tures to be Noiirc > of d(‘lus>on, and records oi' 
wickedness! He has poured fori' .nvectives 
against those who believe i ' iJe o n^spiration, 
and against those whose pKu :iee jt b to explain 
their contents. But we not be siu j)rised — 
ignorance, calumny, and falsehood, are the 
materials by which the empire of infidelity liath 
been raised and perpetuated. Christians of the 
plainest understandings hioiv that their religion 
inculcates a rational piety, and prescribes the 
pfirest mdi'ality. If this piety be not interwoven 
in tfieir i^haracters, and this morality exemplified 
in ‘conduct — to the want of religion, and 

not to religion itself should deficienccs be, 
imputed. Paul, the apostle of the Gentiles, 
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who unl!^erslo^d inore of the nature, and ex- 
perienced morc^ of liie influence of. ChristJknity 
than any indivrdual now living, emphatically 
denominates it the doctrine accorking if> godli- 
ness! There is a degree of injustice in jliarging 
it with the nifirmitidB of its professors. But 
permit ’mjlc^ask the tinbeliever, who exults in 
these objections, do all the advocat^s^of natu- 
ral RELiv^ioN maintfyn a raiional faith^ and 
exhibit an unhleifiished reputation? In general, 
is it not otherwise? Does not their rejection of 
revelati' 1) xcite a sus))icion, that they strive to 
evad(^ I c foi cc of it» rrecepts; and to rescue 
tliemsei s from that wholesome restraint, w^hich 
tin .o' f Lness of its* penalties imposes eipon 
human coeil net ? With respect to infirmity, the 
Unbeliever aiid the Christian stand on common 
ground; nor can atfner of them pretend to sin- 
less perfecLioil. But were we to estimate the 
influence of Ihcir respective creeds, I should 
feel no apprehension for the** Christian^ provided 
he cherished that temper, and adopted that 
train of conduct recommended by Jesus Christ 
in the New Testament. Were men to take the 
pains to believe which they take to dish$lieve t^e 
GOSPEL, the triumphs of infidelity woujd -cease, 
its attendant vifces disappear, and CuuiSTMjfiTV, 
n its purest and most benignant form, would 
fless all the inhabitants of the earth ! • 
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This little publication, my dear Sir, may 
prove serviceable to ycying men who are edu- 
cating for the Christian ministry; it will 
bring them acquainted with theological writers 
of enlarged sentimenfs and genuine liberality, 
preventing tl]em from entertaining those con- 
tracted notions of the mflst amiable religion in 
the worlcf^ into which young ministers^ from 
their want of better info^iniation, arc known to 
have been precipitated. Too frequently, alas ! 
initiated into the dogmas of a party, and driven 
by a zeal not according to knoivledge^ they have 
impeded their own usefulness, and injured the 
interests of the Christian church. Uncharitable^ 
ness i i the germ of persecution * It is of liigh 
importance that those who, in the public services 
of the sanctuary, are destined to lead the devo- 
tion, and to form the temper of multitudes, 
should themselves drink deep into the expansive 
spirit of the New Testament, and cherish that 
disposition which advances and adorns the truth 
ns it is in Jesus, 

Nor can I avoid expressing a hope that 7ny 
own Congregation^ and, indeed, that Ain. serious 
and. candU professors of Christianity, will 
derive SOI, pe benefit from the perusal of the fol- 
lowing pages. In these times of instability and 
of lukewarmness, this Selection may serve to con- 
firm their faith, to enliven their hopes, and to 
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will coiilenipl3te ^Onc ^Hundred servants of 
Christ, men of talents, erudition, and piety, 

(tlie MITRED PRELATE, .tlic PLAIN fRESl5YTER, 

and tlie still plainer ou'aker,) appeafing be- 
fore the tribi/nat of the public, ai)d giving in 
ihclr resjMioti'j^e iesthnoifics in bciialf of that reli- 
gion to which they ow'c tlieir dearest Ifopes and 
their choicest consolations. 'Jliough on earth 
tJiey may Jiave stood aloof from each other, dis- 
tinguished by their little peculiarities, yei*, in 
that portion of their writings here introduced, 
they maintain, that to acknowledge Christ to be 
the Son of Gody and to love one another^ are the 
two primary articles of* our Religion. Moo‘-ing 
each other on these truly evangelical principles, 
how gratifying is it to the best feelings of the 
heart, to realize their junction around the throne 
of God ! They, and all the true followers of 
Jesus Christ, of every sentiment, and of every 
denomination, a multiindc K’hick no man van 
number, shall como from the north and from the 
\oalh, from the cast and from the ircsty and shall 
stl (hum u'ilh those illustrious patriarchs, Abra-^ 
ham^ and Jsuac^ and Jacoby in the hlngdom o^ 
lumnni. 

Indeed — The person vvlio habitually* con- 
templates ALL inankind as children of one com- 
mon Father, and appoint'.d to one cemmon 
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destiny, cannot be a penreutor ^or a bigot ; be 
may sec much error wlficli Be piay lament, and 
much miscopdfict which he may pity, but a 
generous affection toWlards the whole human 
race will dilate his heart. To .the utmost of his 
ability he will enlighten ' the ignorant, correct 
the erring, sustain the weak, bearnvith the pre- 
judiced, and reclaim tho vicious. Firm to his own 
principles, he will not tlench on the liberty of 
others. He will not harshly 'censure, nor sus- 
pect an evil motive, v here integrity and con- 
science obviously direct the conduct: mildness 
will be upon his lips, forbearance will mark hi§ 
actions, and universal charity will connect him 
witi? the wdse and good of all climes, and of all 
religions ! He that believes that a Being of 
Almighty power, unerring wisdom, and un- 
bounded love, is seated at the helm of affairs, 
and is making every event proihote, in its ap- 
pointed measure, the highest happiness of all 
intelligent creatures, must possess perpetual 
serenity and j)cace. The storm of adversity 
may gather above him and burst upon his 
head, but he is prepared against it, and it can- 
fiot disiBUy him. He knows that the evils which 
accompany him are only blessings in disguise f 
Tile fair face of Nature smiles upon him with a 
brighter radiance. The boundless expanse of 
heavea above him — the painted plain beneath 
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him — tli& glorious sun which diffuses ligh^ and 
life over the an^lt! and» beautiful Creation, arc 
magnificent gifts of his Father^ on which his 
enlightened eye beholds* engraven tJie promise 
of his higher destiny. The narrow precincts of 
the tomb can neithe^ bound nor -obstruct liis 
enlarged Vi*ew ; it extends beyond the^pircle of 
the earth, and reaches to that celestial worlds 
where progression in etccellence is infinite, and 
happiness is unchanging and immortal ! No- 
thing can disturb his stejyJy confidence^. In* the 
most awful moment of his earthly existence his 
feeling is sublime as his destipy is glorious. 
Even while he is partially subdued by death, 
and dragged to the confines of the tomb, wiiile 
he is sinking into it, and it closes over him, he 
can exclaim in triumph, 0 death ! ivhere is thy 
stim^? 0 grave! ivhere is thy victory? Thanks 
be unto God who giveih me the victory through 
Jesus Christ my Lord!”*" 

Were I, my dear Sir, alloA^ed to characterise 
THE SKETCH and THE SEQUEL, it sliould bo done 
in these words : — The Sketch furnishes a know^ 
ledge of the speculative opinions of the profes- 
sors of Christianity, and, thus addrersing the 
curiosity of man, has had an unparalleled cir- 
culation. The ^Seyiiel, though it has a s^iU J?ct- 

* Illustrations of thepivine Goveriuneiit, by T. Soiuli 
wood Smith, M. D., third edition. 
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er 041(1 in view, has had a more circumscribed 
diffusion, for its province is" U# direct the dis- 
ciple's of J('SRSrU) the eullivatioii of pradiial 
ariising from ^hc observance cl the iVe/e 
Commaiidmcvt , As a Christian poet says, 


KiiOtol^d^Cy a rude unprofitable ina‘=s, 

'i'lic nierd materials witfi Avhieli wi^dchm builds 
Till sniootlulj and squar’d, and fitted to its ])laee. 
Docs but encumber whom it seefns t’ eiirieb. 
4\iwu'fc(lge is proud that he has learn VI so niucli, 
WTsixffu is bumble tb;if he knows no more ! 

rowrr ii. 

The joint perusal of Sl>'ctch and will, 

it is lioped, conduce to the improvement of 
mankind. Indeed tlieir object is to facilitate 
the spread of Scripl/tral Knoiulcdgc by means of 
her divine handmaid Ciiakity. Both volumes 
are designed for tlic service of Truth, by 
one who would be glad to attend and grace her 
triumphs — as her soldier^ if he has had the 
honour to serve successfully under her banner, 
or as licr mpiive, tied to her chariot- wheels, if 
he (though undcsignedly) hath committed any 
<5irence against her.'' 

i.mast not, my dear Sir, conclude, without 
graiei'ully acknowledging your kind patronage 
of my Seminary, which 1 Jiavc conducted for 
fivc-mLd’lwciihj years, the purport of which hath 
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been to render*^ that portion of the rising gene- 
ration intrusted to niy ctfre enlightened and va- 
luable members of the cominuipty. That the 
evening of your days may be as placid and tran- 
quil as your earner has been laborious and emi- 
nently useful, is the sincere wish of,» 

Dear Sir, 

Your's rcs23cctfiilly, 

J. Evans, 

IsLf.NCilDN, 

Au^. 1 , 18 ^ 
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In the present edition several testimonies in 
Ihvoiir oi' ca?idmr, peacc^ and unanimity are 
addedj oi‘ divines belonging to the ^Church of 
England and to the Protestant Dissenters ; but 
the cliief improvement arises fi;om the accession 
oi’ Oiw Hundred Sketches of Biography. These 
have been drawn up* with care and atteiftion : 
lliey are, indeed, characterised by a studied 
brevity ; nor let them, on this account, be de- 
spised. . MiNiATURES, however diminutive and 
insignificant, convey inimitable likenesses to pos- 
terity. 

Should a more extended delineation of these 
excellent men be sought after, the reader is re- 
ferred to Cl iristian Biography — lValldns‘s 

Biographical Dictionary — Chalmer’s recent edi- 
tion of the General Biographical D’ctionarjt, 
in thirty octavo volumes — and, lastly, Dr.^^kin^s 
Biograjihical Dictionaiy, in ten quarto volajjtes: 
tlie two latter works arc the most valuable of 
their kind in tlie Ehglish language. Upttn the 
eharac^lers of the illustrious of all ag^'s and na- 
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tions^ a stream of light is shccT by the bio- 
grapher, which rescues their memory from the 
overwhelming grasp of oblivion: in his volu- 
minous f)age their nalnes stand enshrineid for 
the instruction as well ai admiration of pos- 
terity. 


OPINIONS OF REVIEWS. 

** In times 'of general animosky, in whicli the public mind is 
become a stormy ocean, great praise is due to the friendly liand 
that will attempt to snooth the perturbed waves, by throwing on 
their surface the oil of candour. At various seasons, in wbicli the 
spirit cf theological controversy has 'jeen inflamed, great and good 
men, who have been as much concerned to practise Christianity 
as to understand it, have written exhortations to moderation and 
unanimity ; and Dr. Evans has performed a meritorious work inr 
brii^ing together the seatiments of a great variety of excellent men, 
of different sects, on this important subject. The passages arc 
selected with judgment, and form a powerful apology for that use- 
ful, but, in file turbulent times, too much despised virtue — mo-* 
DERATION. It is highly grateful to a benevolent miiid to see so 
many eminent men, professors of diftcrent creeds, uniting to re- 
commend and enforce this amiable temper; and it will be impos- 
sible that tills excellent Irenicum should be read witliout producing 
a strong effect on young minds in favour of that religion of which 
tfej first law!” Is Charity." — Monthly Review, 

“ To calm the violence of dissention, without abating the pro- 
per :reaj for truth, is to render a most essential service to mankind ; 
such w'e believe to have been the design of Dr. Evans ; and most 
cordially do we wish success to an undertaking so praiseworthy." 

British Critic, 
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0 % THE 

RIGHT ’OF PRIVATE JUDG^^ENT 

IN MATTERS* OF RELIGION. 


Honest and mmnaUe Cliristians would be of tlie same religion 
if they were thoroughly understood by o^ic another; if they 
did but talk enough together every <lay, and had nothing to 
do togelluT but to serve God^ and Live in peace ‘luitli theii' 
hour. roi'E. 


Risv'’ — let us no more contend, nor blame 
Each other, blanied enough eLewhere ; but strive, 

In olFices of love, how we may lighten 

Each other's burden in our share of woe ! wii.io v. 


Christian Brethren, 

We are informed in various parts of the evangeli- 
cal history, that Jesus Christ upbraided the Phari- 
sees with their obstinacy, and with their iii<lolcncG» 
Attentive to the appearances of nature aroun^l ttrsm, 
they should have* been still more attentive»t* ^4he 
signs of the times. The advent of the Messiah had 
been predicted, and i*ts attendant 9 ircumstanjes iiii- 
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nutejy specified. Tliey, however, disregarded these 
evidences of our Savioiir^s Mess/ahship, and with 
this inattentio.u he thus reproaches them. JVhen ijc 
see a cloud arise out of the u'csf, straightwai/ ye say, 
there co)neih a shower, Xind so it is. And when yc sec 
the south wind blow, ye say,: the re' will be heat, and it 
cometh to pass. Ye hypocrites, ye can dis^em the face 
of the skipari^d of the earth, bat how is it, that yc do 
not discern this time ? And, 

Why even of yourselves judge yi: not what 
IS IJIGHT ? 

Jesus Christ, by this roprnof , intimates, that it is 
our indispensable dniy to exercise our reason in mat- 
ters of religion ;♦ ai.d thii> duty is tlu.* mort^ strongly 
inculcated by reproaching the Pharisees with n neg- 
lec? Other passages of a siinil;: * .iOp:;!‘t might 

be selected from the Kew Testament. Put to this 
declaration of our Blessed Savi I would wish 
the attention of the reader to he directed. 

The Gospel of Jesus Chrrsi may dx' divided into 
two parts 5 that v/liich is to L*e lelieved, and tiuit 
which is to be practised. Both are delivered to us 
in the Scriptures ; and it is our business to consider 
what information is there communicated respecting 
them. Tlie speculative part of revelation has a re- 
ference to the understanding, and contains doc- 
Vrines ^nicli require our belief. These doctrines 
are** declarations made concerning the nature, the 
prbptriies, and the relations of certain subjects with 
which we are concerned. The subjects in which 
we are interested as intelligent and accountable 
6 
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agents, afe, Cud — Jesus Christ — the Gospel — the Pre- 
sent state, and fh>ylV%rld ti% come. The declarations 

doctrines respecting these points of Revelation 
must bo the topics of oi^r inquir}?. We rjiust use 
our reason or jiulging flicult},, not only to Ascertain 
the evidences witl/whic^ the Gospel is attended ; Uut 
also to fir^djjut the sjlnci^c meaning ot*th*e inspired 
penmen, concerning these interesting sublets. 

Thifc spirit of investigation should be also applied 
to the j.ra.dica! branches ?)f Revelation. Is it of con- 
::cquencc to know what are to htheve ? It is 
cquuiiy impc'rtant that wy hru;-w what ^ve are to 
f acic'. ir. perusing the Scriptures, we must tiso 
our rta^un to ascertain tl^e natinv- number^ and 
importance of the piL»,cp?.- nt >':d positive, 

which it is incumbent lipon us to obey. Wo iwiiist 
inquire into the origin of these duties, into the mo- 
tives by which they are enforced, and into the ad- 
ranttiges with which the discharge of them is ac- 
companied. TJie duties we owe to God, to our- 
selves, and to our fellow-creatures, together with 
the right administration of Baptism and the Lord*s 
Supper, claim our attention. These precepts and 
institutions, as well as the doctrines which have 
been already mentioned, are contained in the word 
of God. 

Bat, alas ! — in all ages of the church, diffjprent op^» 
nions have been entertained respecting thpmT^nd 
this dissonance of sentiment has given ris9 V>^vio- 
lence, and even to the shedding of blood ! The 
•SCRIPTURES were wrested out of the hand* of the 
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people. A particular interpretation wasMmposcil 
upon*their contents. Sot-ie da^cd^not even 

of f/nvisclvcs.^ Others who dared were punislied 
with an*inquisitorial severity. But Iteligion is a per- 
sona/ colicern ; tlio Scivptures should be in the pos- 
sc^sion of every individualr? and * our /vnson should 
be exercised* in the fear /?f God, to ^sgertain its 
true nic*cy/iing. The inspired writers would not 
communicate error for our belief; nor recommend 
evil for our practice. But* unless we arc attentive, 
cautious, and humble, we may misinterpret their 
writings, pnd yet confidpntly imagine ourselves to 
be acquainted with their genuine sentiments. 

So far was J^sus CiniisT from prohibiting, or 
even discouraging the exercise of reason in matters 
of Religion, that he exhorfs his disciples to tlic use 
of it, and condemns his enemies lor the neglect of 
it. Prophecies and Miracles^ the two capital evi- 
dences of the Messiahship, were an address to 
this ennobling principle of our naUare. Ilis apos- 
tles also, in their epistles to the primitive churches, 
inculcate the same Important doctrine, and press it 
home upon the hearts and consciences of the first 
converts to the Christian religion. Nor in the suc- 
ceeding ages of the church have those ministers of 
the Gospel, who understood the commission of their 
Divine Master, ceased to appeal, upon the awful 
topfu*of„rcligion, to the understandings of mankind : 

• •! ‘ 

’Tis reason our great IMaster holds so dear; 

Tis reason’s injured lights his wmth resents ; 

reason s voice obeyM his glories cronvifd. yovno. 
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Many/indced, are the inducements which should 
operate with ChVistSins, Ry judge even of themselves 
ivhat is right in matters of lleligion. , A few of the 
obvious, and most intelligible, are heye submitted 
to the attention of the rising* generation. 

1. irr •should Judge Jken of oursc/ves concerning 
the religion of Clirist; beeause the faculjy •^judging 
lies in our possession. 

The Divine Bciqg gives nothing in vain. It is 
tlie characteristic of wisdom to adapt means to cer- 
tain ends. The possessioi^ of a mean indicates an 
end. Whoever doubted that the eye was formed 
for seeing, the ear for hearing, and the other senses 
to perform their respective functions ? Equally im- 
proper would it be to doubt whether reason *waa 
given us to ascertain what Revelation presents to 
the human mind. We find ourselves in the posses- 
sion of a faculty by which we receive ideas — com- 
pare them with*one another, and then draw a con- 
clusion respecting the whole. In common life we 
exercise this discriminating faculty, to determine 
what is good and what is evil. Is it said, that rea- 
sou should be laid aside when Religion claims our 
attention ? For what purpose ? Are you afraid 
that the Christian faith should be scrutinized ? If 
you arc, you do it a manifest injustice, if you ai\5 
not afraid, for God’s sake, do not subject your re- 
ligion to cruel and unjust suspicions. “It "is* an 
error,” says an excellent divine,* “ to discard the 


^ (ho\ r fif 7 rtunl' i!. 
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use of reason in religion, and inveigh against nature, 
out of respect to revelation ai^d grace of God. 
It is not more certain that the eye could do little, in 
some discs, without a telescope, than that the tele- 
scope <?an be of no u?;e without the eye ; and our 
calling in the mechanism t.f art to improve that of 
nature, is a concession thiif nature is the foundation 
of art, v(^iuq.h alone finishes what the other begins. 
Thus REVELATION is a kin^l of Supplement to reason, 
and grace to nature ; the gospcjl brings new light, 
aiu] new enforcements of strength ; but the old fa- 
culties are still employed, and Divine assistance to 
be expected upon no other terms but our making 
the best use of tkese.’^ It is, indeed, only by the use 
of reason, that we can judge of the external and the 
inth nal evidences of the gospel, and maintain our 
ground against Infidels, Jews, and Pagans. That 
reason sliould lie dormant respecting the doctrines 
and duties of this same gospel, is a position at once 
absurd and ridiculous. Reason indeed has its limits, 
and tliese limits arc known to wise and good men. 
The sober nsc of this faculty in all our affairs, and 
especially in the concerns of the soul, cannot be too 
much commended. Both the doctrines and the 
duties of the gospel of Jesus Christ should be care- 
fully examined, firmly believed, and zealously main- 
tained. •^'Our RELIGION has nothing to fear from the 
niiffuteft inquiry, or from the severest investigation. 

the works of nature, the further wc examine it, 
the more fully will its excellence appear, and tlic 
morel'ffcctually will its glory be displayed! 
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2. By not judging even of yourselves coiicfrning 
the religion of ''Christ, JPou are expe/sed to error in 
belief, and to folly in practice'. 

Whence arose the absurd dogmas, and •supersti- 
tious fooleries of Popery ? • From having^given up 
the use of reason in life affairs of religion. Ucason 
is the monitor placed Almighty God in the breast 
of every individual, to preserve his iiite^/jgent and 
accountable creatures from the commission of evil. 
In this present sta^e, we arc deceived by appearances, 
and examination becomes necessary to rectify, even 
our ordinary judgments. • Docs not the ignorant and 
uninformed contemplator of the heavens imagine a 
star to be no bigger than a diamond, and supposes 
the sun to be no larger than a circular plate about 
twelve inches in diameter! Philosophy, however, 
has pronounced both these judgments to be erro- 
neous. In a similar manner, a superficial acquaint- 
ance with the scriptures has led thousands to believe 
that they corTtained sentiments which are incom- 
patable with the perfections of God, and inimical to 
the best interests of mankind. • It is not so much the 
possession, as it is the proper use of reason, which 
constitutes the superiority of man over the brute 
creation. The freaks of enthusiasm, and the mum- 
meries of superstition, arise from the dormant state 
of this faculty. In ecclesiastical history we um- 
fornily find, that reason is decried by enthusiasts 
and impostors*; but our blessed SaviouT: *Jesus 
Christ acts a different part, and manifests a differ- 
ent spirit. He calls on all to examine. He condemns 
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* ♦ ^ 

them for the want of examination. He even warns 
the deluded Jews of the^long^trafn of evils which 
would arise from their indolence ; and thus affords 
the strongest incentive to* his disciples to exercise 
the right of private judgment, where the important 
affairs of religion are concerned. Would to God! 
that his followers had heed equally zfjal'Oii’s to ex- 
plain, recSrwnend, and practise this essential duty, 
A modern prelate of distingvished eminence,* allud- 
ing to former times, when first heathenism and afler- 
wardc popery, prevailed in this country; remarks. 

Had the"^ use of reason been abandoned in the 
affairs of religion, we might have been still pluck- 
ing misletoe witif 'the Druids, or mixing a little flour 
and water into the substance of the incomprehen- 
sible^God ! 

3. By not judging even of yourselves concerning 
the religion of Christ, Fro/cs/afifs stand chargeable 
with gross inconsistency. 

The WHOLE Christian world (excepting an 
inconsiderable portion of it) was once overspread 
with Popery. Our forefathers, galled by its yoke, 
at length disclaimed pontifical usurpation, and as- 
serted the right of private judgment. To attain the 
invaluable privilege of thinking for themselves, they 
wer^grievous sufferers. We, their descendants, ac- 
knowledge the justness of their cause, glory in the 
exertions which they made, and are fallen into the 

* Ihc late Dr. Watson, Bihliop of Lanilatr. 
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posscssicfri of Clessings which they purchased with 
their blood ! rt.r u%to hijl aside our judging faculty, 
when the doctrines and duties of religion arc the sub- 
ject of attention, is a paljvdde inconsistency*; and to 
discourage the exercise of it* in others, is downright 
Popery. It is a'mattoc of indifercnce under w^iat 
spccious^njmc it choo%}s to call itselT.'' In Calvi- 
nism, Arniinranism, Arianism, Socinianijim, or in- 
deed in any other ism which the restless ingenuity 
of man lias devised — i intolerance is contrary to 
the genius ol‘ our religion, and subversive of the 
peace and happiness of r^ankind. Stragge as the 
title may sound in our ears, such kind of Christians, 
wherever they arc found, may b^ termed Popish 
Protestants j and this motly title is applicable to 
many of the professor^ of Christianity. For their 
sincerit}'* and good intentions we give them ample 
credit; but it is no breach of charity to say of them, 
they understand not the nature, nor have they im- 
bibed the spirit of the New Testament. 

“ Protestants (says the celebrated apologist* 
for the Quakers, speaking of yncharitablcness and 
intolerance) “ do justly abhor these things in Papists, 
is it not sad that they should do the like themselves ? 
A thing, that at their first appearance, when they 
were in their primitive innoccncy, they did not think 
on, as appears by that saying of Luther^ 
pope nor bishop, nor any other man, hath powir to 


‘ Barclay. 
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oblige a Christian to one sifllable, cxf'cpt it* he di/ his 
ou'/t consent. .And Bgtiin,iJ calkhohUy to ( hristianSy 
that neither wan or angel can impose any law upon 
them but so far as they ivjl/, for we are free oj all. 
And when he appcared.at the diet of Spires before 
the emperor, in a conference he liad before the 
Archbishop' Triers, and the, Elector of Bradenburgh, 
when tliGje seemed no possibility of*' agreeing him 
with his opposers, they asking him what remedy seemed 
to him most fit 9 he answered, the counsel that Gama- 
liel proposed to the Jews, that if this design was of God 
it would stqnd ; if not^ it i^^ould vanish^ which he said 
ought to content the pope. For this counsel sup- 
poseth, that thoi^e that are tolerated may be wrong; 
and yet how soon did the same Luther, ere he was 
well«3ecure himself, press the Elector of Saxony to 
banish poor Corolostadius, because he could not, in 
all things, submit to Adjudgment? And certainly 
it is not without ground reported, that it smote 
Luther to the heart (so that he needed to be com- 
forted) when he was informed that Corolostadius, in 
his letter to his congregation, styled hinaself a man 
banished for conscience, ly the procurement of Mar- 
tin Luther ! ” 

This account of the conduct of our great reformer 
should be impressed upon the minds of Protestants, 
»nd migi.t prove an incentive to that consistency of 
chanitt^r which, were it cultivated, would consti- 
tute^ Iflie glory of the reformed churches. By aban- 
doning this spirit of intolerance, both in principle 
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and in f)ractice, we shall show ourselves to be the 
followers of Jesus CHl'ist, the imitators of the Apostles, 
and hasten the cowing of the Messiah^s kingdom ! 

Lastly — By not judging ei'en o f ourscltes ^oncern-^ 
ing the religion of Christ, that just cojiviciion, of 
mind is^.\cludecl, whicji ensures firninSss of belief 
and steadiness of practice. 

The Gospel of Jesus Christ is accompanied with 
a train of evidences suited to its nature, and suf- 
ficiently ample to command the assent of every 
reasonable being. The ctntemplation o^^its prophe- 
cies, its miracles, its internal character, and its first 
propagation amongst Jews and Gentiles, has a neces- 
sary tendency to produce conviction. Truth and 
duty being connected together, we have reason to 
conclude, that a settled belief will, under the bless- 
ing of God, generate uniform practice. One man 
believes in the existence of a Supreme Being, be- 
cause his paronts and instructors liave assured him 
there is a Deity. Another man believes there is a 
God, because he has investigated the works of crea- 
tion, Which of these men is the most likely to love 
and fear him I The question requires not an an- 
swer. Apply this reasoning to the o//<er great arti- 
cles of Natural and Revealed religion, and the same 
conclusion may be drawn with equal jusftce. H*e 
who takes up his belief upon proper grounds, the 
more certain of living beneath its influerK:«*-and 
dying by its support. The belief of the Gospel rests 
‘on the most rational conviction. You caniAit com- 
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plain of Cl want of cvuicncc. though you n*iay want 
that patience -and docilitff \vbf61i arc requisite to 
consider tliis evidence in its due extent. The cita- 
del of the Christ j:in Aiiihris founded upon a roc/i, 
and f/ic ^/tes of hcJl shaU not prevail against it, 

T^etus then be studious of exercising the right of 
private judgment in the invtrstigation of schip- 
TUKES j frr in them (said our Saviour) ye think ye 
have eternal lifvy and they are they which testify of 
we. With the free and ^impartial search of the 
scrijjtures, the interests of religion are essentially 
connected, “ The faith ard practice of Cliristians,’' 
says an ingenious writer,^ have been often per- 
verted, and theip consciences liave been subjected 
to the traditions and commandments of men. They 
who^verc misled, fell into ‘this corruption and sla- 
very, by neglecting- to search the scriptures. They 
were delivered out of it by lliat pure and complete 
information, which is to be derived from the word 
of God. It was after the church of Home had 
taken away the key of knowledge, and forbidden 
the people the use o^ this liooh, that slie w as able to 
impose the full weight of that grievous yoke under 
which the Cliristian world long groaned. And it 
w^as when our forefatljcrs prcMiined to open this 
BOOK, that they began to make themselves free / 
¥rom h(5ice they derived irresistible vveajxnis. l>y 
the TIghi of scripture, they exposed to scorn the 
fabuiews legends, the absurdities, the idolatry, and 


‘ Principal Hill, of St. Andrew lately deceased. 
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the uncharitable spirit of those who had kept them 
in bondage. The various fofms of error; with all the 
sanction which they derived from authevity, custom, 
and superstition, were unahle to stand ^befofe the 
truth. And /^e search of th» Scriphtres hath esta- 
blished that rational system of faith, that spiritual 
worship, thoge Tights of private judgment and mu- 
tual toleration, and those pure conceptions Chris- 
tian duty, which are tlic glory of the reformed 
churches ! If ever a.night of superstition sliall again 
overspread the Christian world, it will arise frgm 
that neglict of the Scriptures which grow&*with the 
impiety of modern times; for the ignorant are 
always an easy prey to imposture, while every tre//- 
instructed Christian raiseth in his place a mound 
against the return of spiritual tyranny.” • 

If then THE SCRIPTURE be the only rule of faith 
and practice — if our reason should be exercised in 
the fear of God, to recognize its evidences and 
ascertain its import — if this invaluable privilege be 
common to the professors of Christianity, why on 
account of difference of opir^ion, should they 
dare to indulge in mutual recrimination — ascend 
the tribunal of the Almighty, and hurl at each 
other the thunderbolts of divine vengeance ? Cease, 

O Clirviliun, from such unehristian practices! These 
arc the deeds which have given infidels* their * 
triumphs — lacerated the feelings of pious men, atid 
caused the wsystenfof Christianity to bleed at fefc^y 
pore! Thou who rcn^uncest infallibility, renounce 
also the imposition of thy creed unon the •con- 
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sciences of thy brethren ! Use thy liberfy ofywr/^- 
tTig concerning the doctHnes And duties of religion ; 
but deny not, the same liberty to those who have an 
equal fclaini to it witli thyself! A consistent Prates- 
character of* the first order — admired by 
men, applauded by angelsf and accepted of God. 

But though we are enjoftied to exerci^eour reason 
in matter's of religion, yet, concerning the commu- 
nications of REVELATION, we sliould be careful lest 

t 

we form a precipitate judgiin^nt. Upon this hal- 
loaed ground infidels have trodden with an incau- 
tious step, and suffered^ their liberty to degenerate 
into licentiousness. Knoxving hul in part, and seeing 
through a gkssi darhli/^ we are by no means judges 
of what is the best method to be used by the Su- 
preme Being, in order to bring his fallen creatures 
to repentance and salvation. Were this remark 
(however obvious) duly regarded, it would put an 
end to most of the cavils which are brought forward 
in the present day, to invalidate V/ze credibility of 
THE GOSPEL. It would not then be esteemed so 
pertinent an inqui»y, to ask why the Christian reve- 
lation was not sooner published ; as wlicther it be of 
divine origin, and calculated to promote genuine 
holiness. It would not be accounted so much our 
business to puzzle ourselves and to perplex others, 
by inquiring why it is not made universal, as to 
examkie what it requires, and what encouragements 
afc'iiftbrded to obedience. It would not be asked 
with the same impatient expectation of being fully 
satisfied, why the resurrection of Christ was not 
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in this or that particular manner manifested to such 
and such particular Ipersoiis, as whether he* be 
indeed mc«, and did actually appear to faithful and 
competent witnesses. Persons acquainted with only 
the first elements of religion<*must perceive that, in 
these latter inquiries, ihetruth of Kevelation is moiit 
nearly concej'iied. Queslions respecting fts origin, 
nature, and fendency, have been satisibctorily 
solved; whilst full answers to inquiries more curious 
than important, ma^ lie concealed in the profound 
abyss of that providence whose paths are in the deep 
•waters f and whose ways arapast fnding out ! If it 
be indeed an indisputable fact, that Jesus was cruci» 
fed, and rose again according to the scriptures, then 
it is altogether unreasonable to suppose that his 
doctrines are not true — that his precepts are of •no 
authority — that his promises shall^not be fulfilled, 
and that his threatenings shall not be executed — 
especially when it is also considered that these con- 
stituent parts ofi the gospel are designed and 
adapted to make us partakers of the divine nature, 
and inheritors of eternal lifef ^wen Bolingbroke* 
himself, one of its keenest and most insidious oppo- 
nents, has confessed that, '' No religion ever yet 
“ appeared in the world, of which the natural 
“ tendency was so much directed to promote the 
•* peace and happiness of mankind, as the {?hris- 
tian; and that the gospel of Christ is onexiohti- 
•• nued lesson of the strictest morality, of 
benevolence, and universal charity.” 

* See llie article Ucligion-^Encydopcdiq Briiannica. 
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Let the knowledge which we profess to derive 
from THE SCRIPTURES^ thatf repository of divine 
truth, be accompanied with piety towards God, and 
with dharitv for our brethren. Thus shall we un- 
derstahd the nature,* discern the excellence, and 
feel the energy of the go^-pel of Jesus Christ. To 
live down error and vicey» is the most^ure mode of 
destroyi-ig^them ; and this, happily, every believer 
has the power of accomplishing. The noxious 
weeds of atheism and of infidelity would have never 
ri^en to their present alarming height, had not the 
soil in which they sho^t up been manured by the 
vices of professed Christians! By Iking sohcrlj/, 
righteously i and godly y we hold forth^ as from an 
eminence, the word of life, and others^ seeing our 
gohd works, are led to gtorify our Father who is in 
heaven. 

And why should we be discouraged with the 
difficulties by which our understandings are embar- 
rassed in this PRELiMiNi\RY STATE of existence? 
When this mortal puts on immortality, and this cor- 
ruptible incorrupt ifitiy then shall the powers of our 
souls be invigorated, and the objects of contempla- 
tion be encircled with that superior degree of liglit 
which ensures the firmest conviction ! Faith shall 
have terminated in vision. Hope shall have been 
convened into enjoyment, Jesus, who hath brought 
lije ami immortality to light, shall have drawn aside 
tlte^rftil which now covers the wefrks and the M^ays 
of God, whilst the full radiance of eternal day will 
bcarfl on our enlightened souls — 
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Is this thc'ftigot’s rant?— Away, ye vain. 

Your hopes, your ferSb, iii cl%ubt, in dullness steep 

Go — sooth your souls in sickness, grief, or pain. 
With the sad solace of — eternal sleep! 

Yet know, 3^0. sceptics, know — tJ§e Almighty mind 
Who breath’d on man a portion of his fire. 

Bade his free soul, by earth, ^por time confin’d. 

To heaven — tif immortality aspire ! 

Nor shall the pile of hope his n^cy rear’d. 

By vain philosophy be e’er destroy’d ; 

Eteiikity ! ! by all, or wish’d or fear’d. 

Shall be by all — or suffer* d fli enjoy d! 
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RICHARD HOOKER/ f 

RECTOR OF BISH01*’S BOURNE, NEAR CANTERBURY, 

1600. 

Far more comfort it were for us (so smfl^l is the 
joy we take in strifes) to labour under the same 
yoke, as men that/ook ^or the same eternal reward 
of their labours ; to be enjoined with you in bands of 
indissoluble love and amity^ to live as if, ciur persons 
being many, our souls were but one, rather than in 
such dismembered sort to spend our few and 
wretched days in a tedious prosecuting of wearisome 
contentions, the end vvllereof, if they have not some 
speedy end, will be heavy on both sides. Brought 
already we are even to that estate which Gregory 
Nazianzen mournfully describeth, saying — My 
mindleadeth me (since there is no other remedy) to 
fly, and to convey myself into some corner, out of 
sight, where I may escape fron;t this cloudy tempest 
of maliciousness^ whereby all parts are entered into 
a deadly war amongst themselves, and that Uitle 
remnant of love which was, is now consumed to no- 
thing 1 The only godliness wc glory in, is to fnd out 
somewhat whereby we may judge others vo be tUB- 
godly. Each other’s faults we observe as n^^tters of 
exprobation, and not of grief. By these mcaqs we 
are grown hateful in the eyes of the Heathens them- 
* selves, and (which woundeth us the more -deeply) 
able •we arc not to deny but that we hjivc deserved 
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thcir hatred. With the better sort of our*own, our 
fame'and credit is clean Cost. ^The less we are to 
marvel if they judge vilely of us, who, although we 
did weU, would hardly allow thereof. On our backs 
they als^ build that are lewd ; and what we object 
one against another, the same they use to the utter 
scorn and disgrace of us alj This we have gained 
by our mutual home dissensions ; this we are wor- 
thily rewarded with, who are more forward to strive 
than becometh men of virtuous and mild disposi- 
tion,” But our trust in the Almighty is, that, with 
us, cont<^i)tions are nowi at the highest float, and 
that the day will come (for what cause of despair is 
there ?) when the passions of former enmity being 
allayed, we shall, with ten times redoubled tokens 
of o*'.r unfeignedly reconciled love, show ourselves 
each towards other the same which Joseph and the 
brethren of Joseph were, at the time of their inter- 
view in Egypt. Our comfortable expectation and 
most thirsty desire whereof, what man soever 
amongst you shall any way help to satisfy (as we 
truly hope there is no one amongst you but some 
way or other will) the blessings of the God of Peace, 
both in this uorld and in the world to comcy be upon 
HIM, more than the stars of the firmament in number ! 

Ecclesiastical Polity, 

Richard Hooker was born 1533, near Exeter. 
His paj-ents, being poor, gave him little education. 
His endowments, however, attracted the notice of 
Bishop' Jewel, and afterwards of Dr. Sandys, Arch- 
bishop of York, He was sent to Oxford, where he 
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soon disUnguislSed fiimself. Here he was honoured 
with the tuition oi^the Archbishop’^ son, axid of 
the nephew of the great Cranmer, of reforming 
memory. In 1577? he \yas electeM *Fellow of his 
College, and soon nominated Deputy "Processor of 
the Hebrew language. Entering holy orders, he 
was appointed to preach^at St. Paul’s Cioss. This 
drew him intb an unhappy marriage, wluch em- 
bittered the remainder of his life. In 1585, he 
became Maatir of the Tenrplcy where he entered 
into controversy on Church Government. This 
produced his great worl^ The Ecclesiastical 
Polity, which preserves its reputation to the pre- 
sent day. It is deemed the bulwjirk of the Esta- 
blished Church, He died in ]600, in the 47^1 year 
of his age. Upon being told his house had ^'*een 
robbed, he asked, Are my books and papers 
safe?” and being answered, they were; “Then/' 
says he, “ it matters not ; no other loss troubles 
me ! ” He was' poor throughout a great part of his 
life, having scanty preferment. Queen Eliza- 
beth gave him the rectory of Bishop s Bourne , near 
Canterbury. He was a man of a very peaceful 
temper, and of simplicity of heart. His preaching 
was plain and intelligible, intent on the meliora- 
tion of mankind. Respecting his great work, The 
Ecclesiastical Polity, he addresses the AreJibishop 
of Canterbury: — “ I shall never be able to finish 
what I have begun, unless I be removed into ^ome 
quieter parsonage, where I may see God’s blessings 
Spring out of my motKer Earth, and eat my own bread 
in peafie and privacy ; a place where I n\ay without 
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disturbance meditate my approaching (tiortality, 
and \hat great account '^^•hich Cdl flesh must give at 
the last day to the God of all spirits ! Whilst his 
writings; are admired, his^ character was stamped by 
the bror.d signatures of virtue and piety. 


2 . 

WILLIAM CHILLINGWORTH, A.M. 

CHANCELLOR OF SALISBURY, \ND PREBEND OF 

, BRIXWORTIl, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

dieiT 1644. 

This is most certain, that, to reduce Christians 
to unity of communion, there are but two ways 
that may be conceived proljable ; the one by taking 
away diversity of opinions, touching matters of reli- 
gion ; the other by showing, that the diversity of 
opinions, which is among the several sects of Chris- 
tians, ought to be no hinderance to their unity in 
communion. Now the fonucr of these is not to be 
hoped for without a miracle. What then remains, 
but that the othu way must he taken, and Chris- 
tians must be taught to set a higher value upon those 
high points of faith and obedience, wherein they 
agree, than upon th.osc of less moment, wherein 
they uiiTer ; and understand, that agreement in 
thosg ought to be more cflectiial to join them in one 
connmiuion, than their difference in other things of 
less moment to divide them. 

Tlie^ j)resumptuous imposing.of the senses of men 
upon the general words of God, and laying them 
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Upon men’s consciences t(^eUicr ; this vain conceit, 
tliat wc can speak ot' the things of Gftd better than 
in the words of God ; this deifyitvji^ «ur ou'ti inter- 
pretations, and enforcing them iipor\ oth(!rs ; this 
restraining of the word of •God from that latitude 
and generalitjj, and the understandings of men from 
tliat lihh'tj^ wlicrein Glirist and his apostles left 
them, is, and hath been, the only fount^imbf all the 
schisms of the church, iy;id that which makes them 
immortal. Take ^vvay these walls of separation, and 
all will quickly be one! Require of Christians m\\y 
to believe in Christ, and*to call no man*tfmster but 
him only ; let those leave claiming infallibility that 
have no title to it ; and let them, that in their words 
disclaim it, (as Protestants do) disclaim it likewise 
ill their actions. In a word, restore Christians to 
their just and full lihcrty of captivating their under- 
standing to Scripture only; and then, as rivers when 
they have a free passage run all to the ocean, so it 
may well he hoped, by God’s blessing, that universal 
liberty, thus moderated, may quickly reduce Chris- 
tendom to TRUTH and unity, t 

Life, and the Religion of FrotestanU. 

William Chillingwortii was born 1G02, at 
Oxford, having for his godfather Laud, Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Educated at a private gYammar- 
chool in his native city, he was admitted otoTrinity 
College, where he distinguished himself by «r ap- 
plication to Matheipatics and Theology. But he 
was soon converted to Popery by the noteu John 
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Fisher, and went to Douay ; in 1631, returned 
to England. ' From his intercourse with Laud he 
came back to Pi;otestantism, wrote several defences 
of it, iSut above all, his ^great work entitled. The 
Religion of Frotcstafits', or safe ff aj/ 1o Salvation. 
Preferment now poured in upon him ; but he for a 
time refused promotion, objecting to the* Articles 
and the claninatory clauses of the Athanasian Creed. 
He at length, however, acf.epted of the chancellor- 
ship of Salisbury, with the prebend of Brixworth, in 
Northamptonshire. In the civil wars he attached 
himself to the Royal party ; took a leading part in 
the siege of Gloucester, whence he retired to Arun- 
del-castle, which was taken by the Parliamentary 
forces. Here he fell ill through his exertion, and 
was ^removed to Chichester, where he died, JG14. 
He is said to have been a man of little stature, but 
of great soul! Cheynell, a fanatic clergyman, mo- 
lested him in his last moments, and at his interment 
insulted his memory. He threw a *copy of his fa~ 
vions book into his grave, as full of carnal reason 
and damnable heresy ! Tillotson and Locke, how- 
ever, were sensible of his incomparable merits, and 
will send his eulogium down to posterity. 


. 3. 

JOSEPH HALL, D. D. 

8LyXr:SSIVELY BISHOP OF EXETICri AND OF 
NORWICH. DIED 1656. 

I cannot but second and commend that great 
Clerk, of Paris, who, when King Lewis of Fvance, 
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requircdjilim tA wrfte dowA the best word that ever 
he had learned, cailpd for^a fair skin of parcl^nent, 
and, in the midst of it, wrote this one word, Mca- 
s?/re, and sent it, sealed^ up, to •thfe Kinjj. The 
King, opening the sheet, and finding no pther in- 
scription, thought himself blocked by his Philoso- 
pher, and, calling for him, expostulated the matter. 
But when ft was showed him, that all virtues, and 
all religious Worthy actions, were regulated by this 
one word ; and that, witlfout this, virtue itself turned 
vicious, he rested* well satisfied. And so he well 
might, for it w^as a word well worthy of <mc the 
seven sages of Greece, ?rom whom indeed it was 
borrowed, and put into a new coat. For while he 
said, of old, for his motto, notriing too mucky he 
meant no other but t4 comprehend both extremes 
under the mention of one ; neither, in his sense, is 
it any paradox to say, that too little is too much; 
for, as too much bounty is prodigality, so too much 
sparing is niggardliness, so as, in every defect, there 
is an excess, and both are a transgression of mea* 
sure. — Neither could aught be spoken of more use 
or excellency ; for what goodrfess can there be in 
the world, without mookration, whether in the 
use of God’s creatures, or in our own disposition 
and carriage ? There is, therefore, nothing in the 
world more wholesome, or more necessary, for us 
to learn, than this gracious lesson of ModcrjJ.tion ; 
w’ithout which, in very truth, a man is so Tar from 
being a Christian, that he is not himself. Ill is is 
.the centre wherein all, both divine and morgl philo- 
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sopliy, meet; the rule of life ;*the* govei-ness of 
manners ; the silken strir^ tha}^ runs through tlie 
pearl chain of all virtues; the very ecliptic line 
under which reas«5n and religion move, without any 
deviation^, and therefore most worthy our best 
thoughts — of our most' careful observance. For, 
surely, if the want of moderation, in practice, do 
most distract every mall^in^his own partficular, the 
want of moderation, in jud^^menty distracts the w'hole 
world from itself; whence it* is tliat we find so mise- 
rable divisions all the earth over,* but especially so 
woefal schisms and breaches in the Christian world ; 
wherein we* see one nation thus divided liom an- 
other, and each one nation no less divided from it- 
self. For it cannot be, since every man hath a mind 
of his own, not less different from others than his face, 
that all should jump in the same opinion ; neither 
can it stand with that natural self-love, wherewith 
every one is possessed, easily to forsake the child of 
his own brain, and to prefer another man’s conceit 
to his own. Hereupon, therefore, it comes to pass, 
that while each man is engaged to that opinion, 
which either his own election, or his education, 
hath given him, new quarrels arise, and controver- 
sies are infinitely multi[)licd, to the great prejudice 
of God’s truth, and to the lamentable violation of 
the common peace. Would to God we could as 
well redress as bewail this misery, wherewith Chris- 
tendom is universally infected! 

Treatise on Christian Moderations 
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Joseph Hall tvas b#rn 1574*, near AsWby-de- 
la-Zouch, Leicestershire. His mother was a wo- 
man of uncommon piety^ After being educated at 
the grammar-schooJ of his native plade, hee was ad- 
mitted of Emanuel College, Cambridge. He, in 
1597, distinguished hijiiself as a wit and poet, by 
piiblishiYi^ sfx books of Sdtires. He re^ lectures 
on rhetoric, preaching also in the villages and be- 
fore the University. After various preferments lie, 
in 1616, was mad(5 Dean of Worcester. In 1618 he 
attended the Synod of port, and in beSamc 
Bishop of Exeter, having before refused the See 
of Gloucester, being a man of ^uiet habits and 
great modesty. Accused of puritanism, he was 
nevertheless sincerely* attached to the Chui^h of 
England; writing a book entitled. Episcopacy ly 
Divine Right asserted. In 1641 he was translated 
to the see of Norwich, where he preached to large 
and attentive^ congregations. The Parliament, 
however, cruelly persecuted him, stopping his rents, 
and reducing him to poverty. He retired to Hig- 
ham, in Norfolk, still disposed to works of charity 
and piety ! Here he died, 1656, in the 82d year 
of his age ; and is buried in the church-yard with- 
out a stone to his memory. His Meditations 07i the 
Old and J\czv Testament j are valuable, llhey ar^, 
indeed, much admired, and ought to find^ ap place 
in every library- 
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•ri 1 r. K V K ll-M KM O H A li L E 

J011X*I1ALKS, 

C A?^ON OF WiNDSOjf. DIED l(j.M). 

Look ^own, O Lord, upon tliy p(u)f (tiswcDiltnil 
church, rent and torn with discords, and oven ready 
to sink ! Why should the Bcutral, or Atheist, any 
longer confirm liimself in liis irrcTigion, by reasons 
drawm our dissensicgis ? Or why should any 

greedy-minded worldling prophesy unto himsell the 
ruins of the sai\ctuary, or hope one day to dip his 
foot in tlic blood of thy church? We will hope, () 
Lord# in thee (for what hinders?) that, notwitli- 
standing all supposed impossibilities, lliou wilt one 
day in mercy look down upon thy Sion, and grant a 
gracious interview of friends, so long divided, 'riinii 
that wA'ouglitest lliat great reconcili^ition between 
God and man, is thine arm waxen shorter ? Was 
it possible to reconcile (>od to man ? To reconcile 
man to man is it impossible ? Lc witli those, we 
beseech thee, to whom tlic prosecution of church 
controversies is committed ; and, like a good Laza- 
rus, drop one cooling drop into their tongues and 
p^ns, toc^ too much exasperated against each other. 
And, if' jt be thy determinate will and counsel that 
tliis aj^pmination of desolation, standing where it 
ought not, continue unto tlic end, accomplish thou, 
with sp^ed, the number of thinb elect, and hasten . 
the coming ^of thy .‘Sou our ISaviour, that lic^ may 
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iHinseir, in person, % sit ar^jiulgc, and give j^n end 
to our controversies, since it stands not with any 
human possibility. Direct thy clmrd), O Lord! iu 
all her petitions for peace; teach hor vvljpreiri lier 
peace consists, and wean her from the world, and 
bring her home to thee; that all those tUat love^thy 
peace nia^, 4it last, have the reward of the sons of 
peace, and reign witli thee, in thy Lingdonf of peace, 
for ever. 

Hales JVvrliS, 

John Hales was horn^ 158f, at ihillifancl wIk-ii 
thirteen years of age went to Corpus Cdirini ('r,J. 
Jege, OxlbrJ. He had a consumrmite knowledge of 
the Greek tongue ; anjJ, in 1612, was made Greek 
Professor in that University, lie delivered the Ih- 
ncral oration of the founder of the Bodleian Lil'ran/, 
the only piece published in his life-time. Going 
abroad, be was present at the Synod of Dovt ; and 
though a (hdvrnist in his younger days, there bade 
Jo//n Calvin good night, at the perusing of John 
iii. 16. God so land the ivorldy^c. He Mas a I'el- 
low of Eton College, and Canon of Windsor, but 
lost both situations during the civil \var, when 
he sufiered great hardships and poverty. He died 
16J6, aged 72, and was buried in Eton College 
church-yard. Not long before he took a friend to 
the spot where he wished to be interred, •saying, 

I hope to die soon, for I am tired of this uneiai'i- 
lablc world ! ” A ttollectioii of bis works aj^)c;ucd 
aflrr bis dfi t ase. entitled- “ Cioldcii Kcinains (»f 
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the esver-mcmorable Joh^ Hairs,” consisting of 
sermons, miscellanies, and letters. His piece on 
schisj}? and schismatics is much admired. He was 
a most ii^telligcnt and liberal man, wishing to re- 
duce religion to its primitive purity and simplicity. 
Air writer? and parties have agreed in giving him 
the character of one of the greatest and best men 
that cvcr*“^lived. He detested all narrowness, and, 
indeed, every species of bigotry. 


5. 

HENllY HAMMOND, D. D. 

ARCHDEACON OK CHICflESJER, AND CANON OF 
CHRIST-CHURCIl, OXFORD. — DIED 1660. 

Lord! let no unreasonable stiffness of those who 
arc in the right, no perverse obstinacy of those that 
arc in the wrong, hinder the closing of our wounds ; 
but let the one instruct in mvclmcs^, and be thou 
pleased to give to the other repentance, to the ac- 
knowledgment of tht^ truth. To this end do thou, 
O Lord! mollify all exasperated minds; take off all 
animosities and prejudices, contempt and heart- 
burnings ; and, by uniting their hearts, prepare for 
the reconciling their opinions. And that nothing 
may intercept the clear sight of thy truth, Lord! let 
all private and secular designs be totally laid aside, 
that gain may no longer be the measure of our god- 
liness, but that tlie one great arKl common concern- 
inenl oi Intlk and pcatt may be unariiiiiuubly and 
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vigorously* pursued. ^ And ^do tliou so guide .and 
prosper all jmcif^c endeavours, that those happy pri- 
mitive days may, at lengthy revert^ wherein vice 
was the only heresy / , 

Hammond^ s Jl'orks. 

IIenuy*H\mmond waf born, 1605, at Chertsey, 
Surrey. Having been educated at Eton school, 
he went to ?Jagdalon College, Oxford. In 1633 
he had given him the rectory of Penshurst, Kent ; 
and in 161*3 became Archdeacon of Chichestar. 
During the civil wars he Quitted his livini^and re- 
tired to Oxford. Here he wrote and published his 
admirable Practical Calcchhmy which, though op- 
posed by the enthusiasts of the day, he defended with 
ability and success. In 161*5, he was raised by the 
king to the Canonry of Christ Church, Oxford. 
He attended on the unfortunate monarch, Charles 
the First, in all his imprisonments ; and at the expira- 
tion of which he? again retired to Oxford, where he 
wrote the most valuable of all his works, his Para- 
phrase and Jn no/ at ions on the Xtw Testament, He 
severely felt the death of his royal master, and re- 
moved to Westwood, in Worcestershire, the seat 
of Sir John Packvvood, where he ended his days, 
1660, not living to enjoy the Kestoration! Charles the 
Second designed for him the Bishopric of Worces- 
ter. Seized with the stone, the gout, the eliolic, 
and the cramp, his life speedily came to a termtwa- 
tion. He was a man jof superior talents and piety. 
Jtg began a Paraphrase am! Comment arn on (hT Old 
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Tcstamcnl, but never lived to finish it. He was the 
enemy oflanftticism and oigotry. 


6 - 

JEREMY TA/LOR, D,D 

Eisitoi* or DOWN AND CONNOR. DIED 1667. 

IMen are no\v-a-days, "and indeed always have 
been, since the expiration of tlie first blessed ages 
bt Chr’^^tianity, so in love witli their own fancies 
and opinions, as to think faith, and all Christendom, 
is concerned Iri their support and nia: itcnance ; and 
whoever is not so fond, and does not dandle them, 
likcithcnisclves, it grows up to a ouarrcl ; which, 
because it is in Divinity^ is made a o larrcl in reli- 
gion, and God is entitled to it; an’ tiien, if you are 
once thought an enemy to God, ‘t is our duty to 
persecute you even to death; we dp God good ser- 
vice in it ! When, if we should examine the matter 
rightly, the question cither is not revealed, or not 
so clearly, but that wise and honest men may be of 
diilerent minds, or else it is not of the foundation of 
faith, but a remote superstructure, or else of mere 
speculation ; or, perhaps, when all comes to all, it 
is a fiilse ot>inion, or a matter of human interest, 
tliatpwe have so zealously contended for; for to one 
of these heads most of the disputes of Christendom 
may be reduced; so that I believe tlie present fac- 
tion27^(for the most) are from the SAmt-' cause which 
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St. Paul bbserved in the Corinthian schism, ivhcn 
there arc divisions among you^ are ye not carnal/? It 
is not the differing opinions that cause of the 

present ruptures, but want of ciiarity ; it is i^ot the 
variety of understandings, byt tbef disunion of wills 
and aifectiops ; it is not the several princijilcs, but 
the seveml^ends that ca«sc our miseries ; our opi- 
nions commence, and are upheld, accordirjf as our 
turns arc served, and our interests are preserved ; 
and there is no cure for us but pnV// and chariln. A 
lioly lite will make our belief holy, if we consul^ 
not huuianity, and its imperfections, in the ^lioiec* 
o^' our '‘^‘h'iiion ; but search for truth without dc’- 
si'^ns sav#' only of acquiring heaven* and then be 
as carefui tv. preserve charity as we were to get a 
point of hull) , I ran much persuaded wc shall find 
our more truths by this means; or, however (which 
is the main of all) we shall be secured, though we 
miss them, and then we are well enough. 

I end with a st*ory, which 1 find in the Jews’ books: 
When Abratnini sat at Ids tent door, according 
to Ids custom, waiting to entertain strangers, hit 
“ espied an old man, stooping and leaning on his 
stud', weary with age and travail, coming towards 
“ him, who was a hundred years of age. He r* - 
“ ceived him kindly, waslied his feet, provided sof?- 
per, caused him to sit down ; but obsc. viri^- fiji t 
the old man eat, and prayed not, nor beggxi* t;; 
a Id-sdng on Ids meat, he asked wny he did'iaot 
‘‘ worfeli' - the God of heaven. The old man told 
I, ! u,: he worshipped the fire only, ancr ac- 
‘‘ knv'”< d' . d no other God. At answer 
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“ Abralirtni grew so zealously angry, thal lie thrust 
- tl? old fjian oul of cutf and exposed him to 
“ all the cvijs of the r.ight, and an unguarded con- 
“ dition. WJien the old man was gone, God called 
“ to ASjraharn, and asked him where tlie stranger 

wa.^? lie replied, I thrust him away, because he 
“ did no’t worsliip thee. (rOD answered Idm, I Inive 
** suffei'ed hini these hundred year!:, although he 
“ dishonoured me; and couldst not thou endure 
“ him one night, vvlum lie gave thee no trouble ? 
“ Upon this,” saltli the story, Abraliain fetched 
“ him ^;‘p,ck again, and gave him lK)^pitable enter- 
“ tainment, and wise instruction.” Go thou, and 
do likewise, and thy charity shall be rewarded by 
the God of Abraham, hihcrf i/ of Vrophcs^uig, 

Jeremy Taylor was horn at Cambridge, about 
the commencement of the seventeenth century. Ilis 
father was a barber, but gave his son a good educa- 
tion. In l6ol he took his degree, of Ihitchelor, at 
Caius College, and was orclained at twenty-one. 
llemoving to London, he became a popular preach- 
er, whilst Archbishop Laud preferred him to a Fel- 
lowship of All Souls’ College, Oxford. In 16J8, 
he was promoted to the rectory of LJ[)pingham, in 
Fntlandshirc. II.- was made Chaplain to the King; 
but tlH3 civil wars induced him to retire into Wales, 
wiii^rg he kept school to support hirnscli’ and 
lairrily. Here lie published his famous of 

Prophecy, in behalf of the excluded Church of 
Lng’and ; hi-^ Great Excnupldr , illustrating die wa- 
ture of ^"v>t)d life; his llult/ and uito his 
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Jioljj Dywg^ which are th^ most popular of all^ ];is 
works. Residing at Golden Grove, n*ear Carmar- 
then, he printed a volume entitled. The Guide of 
Infant Devotion, or the GTddcn Grove, a nuintial of 
Daily Prayers, lilted to the days of the week, lie 
published many other pieces in the l^rincipality, 
all (lispkfy ifig ^great talent and pictY. In 1G.57 he 
quitted Wales, and soon wxuit to Ireland# wlicrc 
hcAvrotehis celebrated J)^trfor Diil'if(nitLiih/, or Rule 
of Conscience, as well as various other tracts. As a 
reward for his loyalty, lie. at the restoration, 
raised to the See of Down •and Connor; a.'.vf after- 
wards to the Sec of Droinore, which lu‘ lield till 
his death, w hich w'as occasioned 1)/ a lever. Jle 
died at Lisburn, ]GG7, and lies interred in the 
Cathedral of Dromore.* He was a man of ?lis- 
tinguished genius, uncommon humility, and fervent 
piety. Some of his works have been lately re- 
printed; his Beauties arc selected, for he is with 
many a favourkc even to the present day. Mis 
style is rich and glowing. Dr, Young, in his Night 
Thoughts, seems to have taken so;ne of his best ideas 
from his works. 


JOHN WILKINS, D.D. 

BISJIor OF CHFSTF.K. — DIED 1(372. 

'IhiHUK are several truths which are not* of so 
great consequence as peace, and ujiity, and ehuyi/y. 
And therefore, in such things, there ought to be a 
idutual forbearance towards one another ; and*'ineu 
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should endeavour, by all means of amity and kind- 
ness, to join- together for the promoting of those 
more substapti^il truths and duties wherein they 
agree, according to that /ulc of the apostle: And if 
in any thing yc be otherwise minded, God shall reveal 
even this vnto you: nevertheless whereto we have 
already attained, let vs waL^< by the same rule ; let us 
mind th(i^sainc thing. To shut up all in a word; it 
would excecdinjjjy conduce to our common peace 
and settlement, in times of differences and contro- 
versy, if J,hose rules of Christianity, so often incul- 
cated iVi scripture, were more regarded and observed 
amongst the professors of it; that men would be 
wise unto subiuety, and not above what is written. 
Not thinking more highly of themselves, and their 
abilities, than tliey ought, but be ready to condescend 
to men of lower parts, and to demean ourselves to- 
wards every one, according to the dijl'erent measure 
of gifts which God hath been pleased to dispense to 
them, speaking the truth in love — endeavouring to 
lieal differences in the most placid, gentle n^anner, 
without envying, strifes, backbitings, whisperings — 
domg nothing through strife or vain- glory, hut in low- 
liness of mind, every one esteeming others better than 
himself. T)»cy that exceed others in knowledge 
should exceed them likewise in the study of peace. 
The best of us do Know hut in part, darkly; that 
time h to come when all these differences shall be 
clc^tfcd up, and we shall have a full vision of the 
true state of things. *In the mean space it concerns 
us V& forbear one another, iii those lesser things 
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about whith we differ ; and^to be very zealous about 
those trreat matters in which we agree ; namely, 
righteousness and pcaccy and joy in th^Uoly Ghost, 

Sernions, 

John Wilkins was boni-lbl^, near Daventry, 
in the hoi 4 se of his mother’s father^ John l^odd, of 
dissenting celerity. He became member Mag- 
dalen ilall, Oxford. Joining with the parliament 
during the civil wars^ he was made Warden of Nead- 
liana College. He married the sister of Oliver Cron^ 
well. Richard Cromwell lAade him Master of Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge, whence he was ejected 
at the restoration. He was soon made* Dean of 
Kippon, and in 1668, Bishop of Chester. He did not 
enjoy his preferment lon^, for he died of the sidbe, 
1672, at the house of Dr.Tillotson, in Chancery-lane. 
He was buried in the church of St, Lawrence Jewry, 
and though he was vilified in his life-time, he was 
justly eulogized .at his decease. His works arc nu- 
merous, both mathematical and theological ; the 
chief of the former are, “ The Hjscovcry of anew 
World, or the Moon another habitable World, and 
the Possibility of a Passage thither;” also, “ Ma- 
thematical Magic, or the Wonders of Mechanical 
Geometry, with an Essay towards a real Character 
and a philosophical Language ; ” the principal Jf the 
latter, are ‘‘ A Discourse on the Gift of Preach- 
ing;” also on The Beauty of Providence in ^,^11 
the rugged Passages of it ; ” likewise, The GUI 
of*Prayer,*' levelled against fanaticism. Aftci**Ins 
E 2 
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death appeared liis excellent work “ On^tbe Prin- 
ciples of natural and tevealcd Religion;’’ and 
Scrmo7h^ on puljlic occasions, lie was the founder 
and ovnament of the Ro^/al Fociety. His was the 
character ot a man of great learning and ingenuity. 
He delighted in doing, good to mankind 

8 . 

ISAAC BAKROW, D.D. 

^rA.s'jnji or tkinity college, cambiiidge. 

DIEJ> 1077 . 

Tiiou shall love I he Lord ihij God xvitli all thy 
heart ; this is i,he Jirst and great eonmmndmcnt^ — The 
ficcond is like unto if ; thou shaft love tin; ncigli-bour as 
th^'clf. This is, indeed, the highest commeneVation 
whereof any law is capable 5 for as to be like God is 
the highest praise that can be given to a person, so 
to resemble the divincst law of love to God, is the 
fairest ciiaractcr that can be assigned of a law ; the 
which, indeed, rcprcscntcth it to be, as St. James 
calls it, a royal and sovereign law, exalted above all 
others, and bearing a sway on them. St, I’aul telletli 
US', tliat fhi' cud of the comniandment (or the main 
scope of the evangelical doctrine) is charity out of 
a pure heart and a good conscience, and faith unfeign* 
id ; Aat charity is the sum and substance of all 
oth?r duties, and that he that loveth another hath fuL 
the uholc law ; that charity is the chief of the 
theological virtues, and the prime fruit of ike divine 
and the bond oj perfection, which combinetli 
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* 

and consumeth all other fjraces, and the general 
principle of all our doings. St. Peter enjoineth us, 
that to all other virtues wg add charily as tjie top 
and cream of them ; and above all thnfgs (smys he) 
have fervent eharil}! among*^ your selves. St. John 

calleth this law, by wa^^ of excellence, •the com-^ 
mandment of Oiod; and our Lord himself chdmctli 
it as his peculiar precept. This (saith hc^ is imj 
C07nmandm€nt f that yc lovi^onc another as 1 have loved 
you. A new cofnnutJidment give I unto you, that yc 
love o?ic another ; and niak^th the observanoe of^Tt 
the special cognizance of Jiis followers : By this shaft 
all fnen know that yc arc my disci ples;^ 
anollicr. These Indeed are lofty covmncndaUons 
thereof, yet all of i\\^m may worthily ylehV 
this; all of them seem verified in virtue of this, 
because God hath vouchsafed to place this command 
in so near adjacency to the first great law, conjoining 
the two tables, making charity contiguous, and, as it 
were, commensurate to piety. Sermons. 

Isaac Earuow was born 1 630, in London. Edu- 
cated at the Charter-house, he was more fond of 
fighting than of his learning. In 1645 he entered 
Trinity College, and soon distinguished himself in 
almost every branch of knowledge. In lfiJ)5 he 
went abroad, and underwent many adventures, par- 
ticularly in opposing an Algerine Corsair, ^e^ar-r 
ing that he was less afraid of death than of slavery ! 
On his return he was ordained. At the restora^on, 
though he had suffered from his loyalty, he re- 
E 3 
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t 

ccivQd no preferment. ; He lyns, however^ soon 
chosen Greek Professor at Cambridge, as well as 
Professor of ‘'G'oometry in Gresham College. He 
arterwa,’'cls became Mathematical Professor at Cam- 
brivige, whicii he resigned to Sir Isaac Newton, 
oP iminqrtal memory !* He was then made Mas- 
ter (/f Trinity College, Charles the Second declar- 
ing, lie* had given it to the best scholar in Eng- 
land. In 1675 he was c’aosen Vice-Chancellor of 
the University, but soon aftci% died, in the 42d 
y^' U' of his age. He was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. Me was a man of intens e study, and of a 
ludicrous absence of mind. His Si:k.mons, in several 
\olumcs, are rlanarlvable for tlieir copiousness and 
ferthity. 


V. 

ROBERT LEIGHTON, D.D. 
Aiiciniisiioi* OF (;LASf;()v>. — oti:d 1684. 

Tfii: wisest and godlicst fiiul (and such are sen- 
sible of it) tliai ui.-^putes in religion are no friends 
to that v.hicii is far sweeter in it, but hinder and 
abate tlu se pious and devcuit tlioughts that are both 
the more uselal and truly delightfed. As peace is a 
choice blessing, so tliis is the choicest peace, and is 
tlie p{5'tuliar inseparable effect of this grace, with 
which, it is jointly wished, grace and peace — the 
ffovy<!;r of peace growing upon the root of grace ! 

But, brethren, receiving of the same spirit from 
l]iei^'lj(\id, Cilri^5t, are most strongly bent to the 
one anotiier. If tl’cre Ijc hut a tborn in 
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the foot, the back bowctbj the head stoopeth ^own, 
the eyes looks the bunds reach to it, and endeavour 
its help and ease. In a word, all the incnibers par- 
take of tlie good and evil, one of anqther^* Now% 
by how much this body is more spiritual and lively, 
so much the stronger must be the union and love* of 
the parts* otf to each other. You are brethren by 

the same new birth, and born to the samc»inherit- 
ance ; and such a one shall not be an apple of strife 
amongst you to beget debates and contentions. No, 
it is enough for all, and none shall prejudge another^; 
but you shall have joy in *thc happiness one of an- 
other, seeing you shall then be perfect in love, all 
harmony, no difi'erence in judgment or affection, 
all your harps tuned to the same new song which 
you shall sing for ever! Let that love begin ^icre 
which shall never end. 

Commentary on Veter, 

llojiEKT Li:i*GirroN was born, ir)J3, in London ; 
having received the usual grammar learning, he 
was sent to tlie University of Edinburgh. Finishing 
his education with eclat, he went abroad, and lived 
several years in France. On his return he attached 
himself to tlie church of Scotland ; disgusted at 
Laud, who had treated his father, a puritan divine, 
with barbarous severity, lie was ordainea*in the* 
30th year of his age, and settled at NewbottI«, near 
Edinburgh. He was chosen Principal of the ’TJni- 
versity of Edinburgl^, wliich he retained ten years, 
Jelivering lectures in divinitv. In 1GG2 he befame 
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Bishpp of Dunblane, ami aflerwards Archbishop of 
Glasgow^, where he did all he could to reform the 
clergy. Dis^uAed with the violent measures of the 
court, J'e protested against their treatment of the 
Presbyterians, and af length he resigned his 
Afchbislvipric, — a memorable proof of his integrity. 
He retired to Broadhurst* in Sussey, But died in 
London? 1684*, in the 71st year of his age, with 
distinguished serenity. The principal work of this 
truly Christian Prelate is his Commentary on the 
Sirst F/nistle of Peter, with his Reynains, which has 
been often republished. Dr. Doddridge sent forth 
an edition, of this work, with a warm culogium on 
the author’s good sense, eloquence, and piety. 

10 . 

EZEKIEL HOPKINS, D.D. 

lilSHOP OF LONDONDERRY. DIED 1690. 

One party reports the other to be‘'al) profane and 
superstitious ; and the other reports its opposite to 
be all hypocritical and seditious, and both sufter 
from each other’s envenomed tongues ; and, between 
both, truth suffers, and charity perisheth, and is 
utterly lost. For shame, O Christians ! is this the 
way to promote God’s cause, or Christ’s kingdom ? 
'Doth te or it stand in need of your lies ? Will you 
speak ‘wickedly for God, and talk deceitfully for 
him*! Shall his honour be maintained by the Devil’s 
inventions ? I shall not speak. partially, but where- 
soever the fault lies, there let this censure fall,— 
2 
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Uiat it is,* certainly, a ver^ strong presumption of a 
verv wciik and bnd cause^ iWien tlie refuge anej sup- 
port of it arc i/es. ^ ^ 

I beseech you, tberefare, O Christians ! for the 
peace of t!ic cluirch, which else will chntintie sadly 
rent and divided; for tliQ sake of Christianity, 
which eWe will be discredited and reviled ,* for your 
brethren's salfe, who else will be discouraged or ex- 
asperated : be very cautious what reports you either 
receive or make of otliers. Their good name is 
very precious ; prc*cious to God, when their blame- 
less conversation deserves it; and precious t» theih- 
selves. Howsoever, unless there be absolute neces- 
sity, and you be constrained to doit far the glory 
ol‘ God and the good of others, divulge not their 
imperfections, though they be real ; and in noacase 
whatsoever, feign or devise false rumours concern- 
ing them. 7Wi^f //red, ies/ if yr bite and dci our one 
(mother, yc be not anrsinnrd one of another, and one 
zi:ith another. , Exposition of the Conmiandnients, 

Ezektfl IIoPKixs was born at Sandford, Devon- 
shire ; and, in l(i49, became Choiristcr of Magda- 
len College, Oxford. He was also Chaplain, and 
would have been I'ellovv, had his county qualified 
him. All this time he lived and was educated un- 
der Presbyterian discipline; but at length ^ecame 
assistant to Dr. Spenstow^, about the time 0 / the 
restoration. He was elected Preacher of one of the 
City clmrches, but the Bishop of London refused 
to admit Jiiin, becaii*se he was a favourite wit^i the 
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Dissenters. Admired the comeliness o'r his per- 
son, %nd the. elegance of his preaching, he soon 
after obtainefl fhe living of St. Mary's, Exeter, 
countenanced by Ward, 'Bishop of Lorrain. The 
Lord TabarEes was so pleased with him, that he 
gave him his daughte*- in marriage ; took him, in 
1669, as'chaplain to Ireland, gave him the* deanery, 
and afterwards the bishopric, of Baphoe, 1671 ; 
whence, in 1681, he was translated to Londonderry : 
thence, in 1688, he was expelled by Earl Tyreon- 
nel ; and, coming to London, was elected minister 
of^AldLrmanbury, where he next year died. He 
published a few sermons, mth an Exposition both of 
the Lord's Fra^:r and of the Tin CommandmenU^ ori- 
ginally two quartos, but since incorporated into one 
folio volume. His sermon" on the Vanity of the 
World has been much admired. Good sense and 
piety characterise all his writings. 


11 . 

JOHN TILLOTSON, D.D. 

ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. — DIED 1694. 

The corruption of the best things is the worst. 
Religion is, certainly, the highest accomplishment 
and perfection of human nature ; and zeal for God, 
and hi^ truth, an excellent quality, and highly ac- 
ceptrble to God ; and yet nothing is more barbarous, 
and spurs men on to more horrid impieties, than a 
blind zeal for God, and false and mistaken principles 
in ntgtters of religion. Our Saviour compares th^ 
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Christian religion, and thJ ministers and professors 
of it, to salt and light ^ the most useful and delight- 
ful things in the world! Religioni enlightens the 
minds of men, and direct5*thcm in the way wherein 
we sliould go ; it seasons the^spirits and manners of 
men, and preserves them from being putrified ajid 
corrupted. ^ Mistakes, a^d false principles^ are no 
where so pernfcious, and of such mischievAps con- 
sequence, as in religion. A blind and misguided 
zeal in religion is enough Uh spoil the best nature 
and disposition in the world. St. Paul (for aught 
appears) was of himself of <q very kind and compas- 
sionate nature, and yet what a furtf did his mistaken 
zeal make him ! It is hardly credible -IiDwT madly he 
laid about him, but that he himself gives us the 
account of it. I might descend lower, and give 
instances both of former and latter times, of em- 
perors and princes, both heathen and Christian, 
that of themselves were mild and gentle, and yet, 
through a mistaken zeal, l)ave been carried to cruel 
and bloody things. And, indeed, nothing gives so 
keen an edge, even to the mildest tempers, as an 
erioiieous and wild zeal for God and religion, it is 
like quicksilver in the back of a sword, that is not 
very sharp of itself, which gives a mighty force and 
weight to its blow, and makes it to cut terribly. I 
conclude all with that gentle reproof of our bicssed 
Saviour to his disciples, when their zeal foi; him 
had transported them to make that cruel request to 
him, that he would call for fire from heaven to dc* 
stmy the Samaritans : Ye htozL' not what mann. ?*o/ 
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sjnri^ ye are of, for the i^on (f Man came not to oft- 
sfroy mcn^s litcs, hut to save them. Hereby declaring 
the true spirit a id temper of Christianity, and that 
they tJhat act contrary to it, arc ignorant of the 
nature of the Christian religion. .* Sermons. 

John Tillotson was horn 1630, n(,'ai^ Halifax, 
YorkslvTc. His first education was among the Puri- 
tans ; he went to Cambridge in 1647, and was ad- 
mitted pensioner of Clare Hail. Having been 
tj^tor in a family, he was then ordained, became cu- 
rate oP Cheshunt in 1661, and soon after preacher 
of Lincoln’s Inn. He evinced liis zeal against Po- 
pery, by Ins publication, in 1661-, orhis*S’///r iooting 
in Christianity i or Rational .Di.scottrses on the Rule of 
Falchf in a large octavo volume. His preferment 
followed to one of the prebends of Canterbury, 
and soon after the llevolution of 1688 William and 
Mary raised him to the arcliiepiscopal sec of (Can- 
terbury. 

The works of Tillotson, in two folio volumes, arc 
made up of Tracts against Popery^ and Sermons, in 
the composition of which he particularly excelled. 
In his high station he conducted himself* with con- 
summate propriety. lie was beloved by the Dissen- 
ters, and Churchmen revere his memory ! lie was 
haras^ed by the abn^-e of the Nonjirrors, but )::? 
never resented it, only writing on a buiullc of ano- 
ny.nous letters, found in his study, af’ter bis decease, 
Father, forgive i hem, for they h non ' not what they do! 
Ilif died in seized b}’ a sudden illness at tlic 
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cFiapoI, WlfiteliaN, in the si^fy-hfth year of his age. 
He was interred at St. Lawrence Jewry, where a 
suitable monument is raised to his me#nory. 


12 . 

JOHN SC(5tT, D.D. 

lU'CTOn OF ST. tilLES-lN-THE-FlELDS. DIED 1594- 

Ouii blessed lleligion, whose great design is to 
advance t)ur iiappiness, hath taken abundant care 
to educate our minds in gif/chtcs.s' and peace.'' For 
hither tend all those precepts of it, which require 
us to j allow peace with all 7fn n, And aTTtt^s wc do 
sincerely endeavour to fulfil tliesc obligations, how- 
ever wc may monopolize godliness to our own parry, 
and canonize one another, wc are ^saints of a quite 
dillercnt strain from those blessed ones above! This, 
therefore, must be our great care, if we design for 
heaven, to root (xit of our tempers all inclination to 
contention and discord^ and to compose ourselves 
into a sedate and pcaceallc, calm and gentle frame of 
spirit. And if, through human frailty, through our 
own ignorance of the plausible pretences of se- 
ducers, through the too great prevalence of our 
worldly interest, or the principles of a bad education, 
it should be our misfortune to be insensibly led into 
unwarrantable divisions, yet still to keep our minds 
in a icachabk temper, and our ears open to tru‘h, 
and conviction — to be desirous of acconnnodadon, 
and willing to hear reason on both sides ; and as s.^^n 
F 
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as we are convinced of Uur error, to repent of our 
division, and immediately return to unity and peace.: 

Christian Life, 

^ John Scott was born 1638 at Chippingham in 
Wiltshire ; he was admitted, after the usual edu- 
cation,' of New Inn, Ox,^rd. He settled in Lon- 
don, where, after several ministerial engagements, 
he became rector of St. Giles in the Fields, as ^ell 
as prebend of St, Paul’s Cathedral, and canon of 
Windsor. He might have been raised to the bench, 
but kis scruples resper^ting homage, and accepting 
the sees of deprived men at the Revolution, pre- 
vented him^ He died in 1694?, and was buried at 
St. Giles’s, where his funeral sermon was preached, 
re^Jete with deserved eulo'gy. 

In the reign of James II. he was very active in 
opposition to Popery, detesting every species of 
persecution and cruelty. He published some tracts 
against the Catholic religion ; but, his chief work is. 
The Chrulian Life, which has been very popular, 
and is an admirable body of practical divinity. It 
traces the divine life from its commencement on 
earth to its consummation in glory ! Doddridge’s 
Rf.vc ami Progress of Religion in the Soul seems an 
epitome of the work, lie published also single ser- 
mons^. All his pieces are written with talent, and 
emiched by a strong spirit of devotion. 
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EDWARD STILLINGFLEEJyD.D. 

BISHOP OF WORCEST^. — HE DIED 1699. 

« 

Were this an age whereii^ any thing might be 
wondered at, it would be matter of deser^d ad- 
miration, thgt we are still m) far from being cemented 
together in the unity of the spirit and the f^nd of 
peace* Must the fire of^our uncharitable animo- 
sities be like that of the temple, which was never to 
be extinguished ? However, I am sure it is such a 
one as was never kindled from Heaven, nor blown 
up with any breathings of the holy and divine 
Spirit. 

IVIay wc be happily delivered from the plague of 
our divisions and animosities! Than which there 
liatii been no greater scandal to the Jews^ nor op- 
probrium of our religion among Heathens and Ma- 
hometans, nor more common objection among the 
Paphts, nor any thing which hath been more made 
a pretence even for Atheism and Infidelity. 
For our controversies about religion have brought, 
at last, even religion itself into a controversy among 
such whose weaker judgments have not been able to 
discern where the plain and unquestionable way to 
heaven hath lain, in so great a mist as our disputes 
liave raised among us. Weaker heads, when' they 
once see the battlements shake, are apt to srspect 
that the foundation itself is not firm enough y a.rd 
to conclude, if any thing be called in question, that 
there is nothing certain. 
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Religion hath been ^ much rarified i3ro airy no- 
tion and speculations, by the distempered heat 
of men’s spirks, that its inward strength, and the 
vitalspf it, have been fmich abated and consumed 
by it. JNIcn, being very loth to put themselves to 
the trouble of a holy Hfc, arc very ready to embrace 
any thing which may buv dispense with**Lhat ; and, 
if but^listing themselves under such a party may but 
shelter them, under a disguise of religion, none are 
more ready than such to be known by distinguishing 
names ; none more zealous in the defence of every 
tittle and punctilio thatches most remote from those 
essential duties, wherein the kingdom of God con- 
sists — rigldcoiisncss and jieace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost, 

It will require both tirrie and skill to purge out 
these no5tious humours. I know of no prescription 
so likely to effect this happy end, as an infusion of 
i/te true spirit of religion ; thereby to take men off 
from their eager pursuit after ways and parlies, no- 
tions and opinions, and to bring them back to a right 
understanding of, the nature, design, and principles 
of Chjiistianity, Prcfaec to his Ircnicunu 

Edward Stillingfleet was born at Cran- 
bourne, in Dorsetshire, JG35. Educated at Cam- 
bridge, he soon became tutor in a nobleman’s family. 
Mis first publication, in behalf of the established 
iTHirch, was his Ikenicu.m, a weapon sal re for the 
:hureh!s wounds, which Bishop Burnett pronounces 
wriUi'u \vith wit, learning, and nij<leratiiJn. 
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Become a parish priest, he [fubUshed his great wprk, 
entitled, ‘‘ Origines Sacr^e, or a Rational Account 
of the Christian Faith, as to the TAitli and Divine 
Authority of the Scriptures, This has be^n esteemed 
one of the ablest defences of sevealed religion. In- 
deed, it is always regarded ds a work distin^jjisiied 
for ingenuity apd eruditioti. This led to his promo- 
tion, for he now became preacher at the Roll’s ^bapel ; 
and in 1665* he was presented to St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn, and to tl^ lecture at the Temple church. 
Here he had for his auditor and admirer Matthew 
Henry, of dissenting celebrity. He engaged in va- 
rious controversies with applause. His next famous 
work, was Orioinks Britannica:, ^ the Anti- 
quity of the British Churches, from their first Planting 
to the Conversion of the Saxons, At the kev^o- 
LUTioN he was advanced to the see of IVorcesier, 
where he conducted himself with exemplary prudence 
and piety. His last controversy was with Locke, in 
which he acquirfrd no reputation, and which shorten- 
ed his days. But subject to the gout for twenty 
years, it terminated his career l(i99, at his house in 
Westminster, and he was interred at Worcester. 
The late Bishop Watson speaks well of his memory. 


IL 

SIMON PATRICK, D. D. 

BISHOP OF ELY. DIED 1707* 

A LOVE of controversy is generally accompaiTied 

V 
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with this base quality \that it cannot^exercisc tlie 
understanding without provoking the passions^ nor 
speak of m\i(Uratwn. itself without distemper, nor 
treat Vjf peace and r/iricfness without putting the soul 
into disorder. And, ^therefore, I could never dis- 
cern ^ that such (Ihpnttrs have any great faculty of 
^ descrying tliC truth abou^ which they ooi^tend ; but 
makej;nat a matter of great difliculty and perplexity 
wliich the pcaceahfe pcopje, and they who arc free 
from passion and prejudia , do easily discover. And 
here 1 shall refrcsli your mind a little with the 
pleasure of a story or {>arahle, which I have some- 
where met witli, out of yhischu^ a man of no mean 
esteeiM in^^Tire times wherein he lived. There were 
two men (saith he) who, a little before tlie sun was 
up," fell into a very earnest debate concerning that 
part of the heavens wdierein that glorious body was 
to arise that day. In this controversy, they suffered 
themselves to be so far engaged, tliat at last they fell 
togetlicr by the ears, and ceased not their bufietings 
till they had beaten out each other’s eyes. And so 
it came to pass, tjiat when a little alter the sun did 
show his face, there was neither of tliesc doughty 
eliampions tliat could discern one jot — a thing so 
clear, as the prince ofliglits, which every child saw 
beside themselves ! It would be too great a dispa- 
‘ ragentent of3mur understanding if I should spend a 
moment in teaching you to apply it to the present 
pujq^osc. It is suflicient to add, that though zeal for 
religion be not only commendable, but required of 
iis,-^'et wc must take great heed lest wc strive as 
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hastif and passionately for e'Icry opinion ivc have con- 
ceived, that we should lose our faculty of discover- 
ing either that or any tiling else \vhi<?li Is truly good. 
Pray, therefore, for the peace of those that tjpvel to 
Jerusalem, and do you seek %it and pursue it by all 
means possible. Or if any b5 contenftous, and alrOy 
not the trurti, ;jiark such persons and avoid them. 

Parable of the fl^lgrini. 

Simon PATRicK.was born 1626, at Gainsborough, 
in Lincolnshire. At 18 years of age he was admitted 
into Queen’s College, Cambridge. He was ordained 
by Bishop Hall. In 1661 he was chosen master of 
(Queen’s College, lie next had the rectory of St. 
Paul’s, Covent Garden, where he endeared himself 
by his zeal and piety, attending upon his parishioners 
during the plague of 1661 with allectionate assiduity. 
In 1672 he was made prebendary of Westminster 
and dean of Peterborough. During tlic reign of 
James the Sccodd lie wrote against poper^', and for 
his zeal was rewarded by being raised to the see of 
Chichester, and then of Ely, whej;e he died 1707, in 
the 80th year of his age. Bishop Patrick stands 
high in reputation. His Sermons, Tracts against 
Popery, and Comhientary on the Scriptures, liavc 
great merit and piety. His Pilgrim^ a quano vo- 
lume, has some excellent sentiments, but is far inTcrior 
to Pi/grim^s Progress in ingenuity and simplicity. 
Th.e lamented prelate must yield to the honci.t 
tinker in the construction and management of tie 
aIhgorj /3 which conducts tlic pilgrim from the 
Destruction to iMoimt Siv)ii ! Tlio work is 
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replete with good sense^and marked throughout by 
a manly piety. Quiiiet justly remarked that Bishop 
Patrick was an honour to the church, and to the age 
in whieh ha lived. 


1,'S. 

EDWARD FOWLER, D.D. 

BISHOP OF GLOUCl!?oTER. DIED ITIL , 

Would we know whether v!e embrace all the 
fundan^cntals of Christia.nity, and are guilty of no 
damnable and destructive errors, among the great 
diversity contrariety of opinions that this king- 
dom abounds with, (I think I may say) above all 
othrr parts of Christendom, our only way is to ex- 
amine ourselves impartially after this manner: 

Am I sinccrclji willhtg to obci/ my Creator and /?f- 
deemer in all things commanded ly them ? Do I cn- 
tertain or harbour no lust in my ^ breast ? Do I 
heartily endeavour to secure a right nfidersta?iding 
the Holy Scriptures, to cherish the gospel, and to know 
what doctrines are delivered there, in order. to the bet- 
tering of my soul ly them, and the regulation of my 
life and actions according to them ? 

If we can answer these questions in the affir- 
malivCj whatsoever 7nistakes we may labour under, 
they can be none of them such as will undo us ; be- 
cause we may conclude from thence that the design 
oj^ Christianity is in some good measure accomplished 
in us. And whatsoever tenetj may be accompanied 
and consist with the true love of God, and a solicit- 
ous care to keep a conscience void of oifcnce to- 
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wards liini* and men, we ro|iy be certain that they 
belong not to the catalogue fundainetital errors. 
This olaiicnt iemper is the most infa^ili!»le mark (of 
any I know) of an orthodox^^an ; he tliat is en^dowed 
%\ ith it, though he may err, cj^nnot be a heretic. 

Design of Christ lanihi^ 

Edmund powler was born 1632, at Westerleigh^ 
Gloucestershire. In 165g he became one of the 
clerks’ to Corpus Christi College, Oxford. He was 
soon presented to the rectory of North ill, Bedford- 
shire. Afterwards, in 1673, he v/as collated to a 
prebend in Gloucester, and had the vicarage of St, 
Giles, Cripplegate. In 1()85, during iiie reign of 
James the Second, he was tried and suspended for Ids 
whiggism and his liberanty. He, however, was^not 
dispirited, but zealously opposed civil and ecclesias- 
tical tyranny, refusing, along with other of the Lon- 
don clergy, to read the king’s declaration of con- 
science ! In their resolution they were supported by 
the most respectable and consistent friends of liberty 
among the dissenters from the establisliment. At 
the revolution his zeal was rewarded, for in 1690 he 
was raised to the see of Gloucester. He in 1711* 
died at Chelsea, in the 82d year of his age. He pub- 
lishcd“‘ The Principles and Practices of certain Mo- 
derate Divines of the Church of England, abiftiively 
called Latiiudinarians (greatly misunderstood)* tl\’uly 
represented and defended ; wherein, by the very 
same, controversies of no mean importance are suc- 
chictly discussed, 46fo.” But his chief and 
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excellent work was his Design of Christianity, or 
d Plain Demonstration and Improvement of the Pro- 
position, viz*, that the enduing me# with inward, real 
righteousness, or true holiness, was the uUhnate end 
of our Saviour’s coming into the world, and is tlie 
intendment of the blessed Gospel, He 

put forth a defence of it ei. titled, “ The Dirt Wiped 
Off, or a Manifest Discovery of the Gross Ignorance, 
Erroncousncbs, and most,- Unchristian Spirit of one 
Johu Bunjinn^ lay preacher in Bedford, which he 
hatli sliovved in a vile pamphlet published by him 
against the Design of Chris f ia nit j/, 1672.” It is curi- 
ous, however, that honest John published a work, 
entitled “ Holiness the Puauty of Chri.stianiti/f^ so 
that the titles of these books, at least, coincide on 
the subject. Dr. Fowler was an excellent prelate, 
discharging the duties of his station with fidelity. 


16. 

WILLIAISI CAVE, 1). D. . 

VICAK OF ISLISOTON. — DIF.D 1716 . 

Tiiy\T the Christian religion was iinnuHliately de- 
signed to improve and perfect the principles of Iiu- 
man nature, ^appears, as from many other instances 
oi* it, so specially from this, that it so >trietly en- 
joins, < cherishes, and promotes tliat natural kindness 
attvl eomjnissinii which is mie ol’thc prime and essential 
inclinations of mankind. Wliorever tl;e gospel is 
Lvodially complied w ith, it bcgetl such a sweet and 
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gracious temper of mind, makes us humble, af- 
fable. courteous, and charitable, ready and disposed 
to every good work, prompt to all offiqgs of humanity 
and kindness; it Jilcs off tjie riiggcdncss of pien’s 
natures, banishes a rude, churlish, and* pliafisaical 
temper, and infuses a more Ailrn and treatable dis- 
position. « It commands us t(j //r/- a/jd Jovt ./.% t'rc- 
thn n, to toil' Hi'ithout hupocrisvy to have /‘i rio^ut cha^ 
ri/ij among {mrsclvts, and to bv kindlp alf'tctionxtc inic 
to-Kvards another. It lays* the sum of our duty to- 
wards others in tbi :?, — to luxe our nt ighhours us m/r- 
xr/r< V. Tins our Saviour sc^‘ms to own as his proper 
and peculiar law, and has ratiiied it with his own 
solemn sanction. A nriv eumrnnndnient I g >r.*' unto i/ou, 
that yon Live ont (mother; f/' / have loved you, that 
you also hole one anotiur^ And then makes this«the 
great visible budge of all tbohc who are truly Chris* 
tians. By this shall all men know that you are my dls^ 
ci])les, if you have love one to another. 

And so, indepd, it was with those firht and best 
ages of religion ; for no sooner did the go.-pel fly 
abroad into the worKl, but the Invc and charity of 
Christiaiis bec ime notorious, evf*n to a provi rl) ; 
the heathens taking notice of the Christians of those 
time>, with this* particular remark, — Si e hoa' thiM 
Christ (u/i.> lovt one unotht’i f Vnutitm ('hnstnnuty. 

William Cave was horn IbtlT, in la icestersbire. 
Ills father w’as rector of the puri.*h. Having first 
had his grammar education, lie was educated at St. 
John’s College, Catnhridgc. In IGGli he wa.s pre- 
‘-ented with the vicarage of Hlincton, and w’a.< .«oon 
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afterwards made chapl^n to Charles the^Sccond, of 
irrdii^ious memory! In 1672 lie took his degree 
of doctor in • divinity, and soon became distin- 
guished for his writing.^ He had several prefer- 
ments^ the last of which, a canonry of Windsor, and 
the vicarage of Isleworlh, near Brentford. At Wind- 
sor^hr diedj ITJ.'l, but isjntcrred at Is^ngton, with 
a m or. liiuent to his nicniory. lie published many 
learncHl works, particularly IViniitivc Cliristianity, 
or the Religion of the Ancient (’hristians in t lie first 
Ages of tile (iospel ; ** and afte rwards “ Lives of the 
Aposrles and Martyrs o'* (he first Ages.” Jlis chief 
work, however, is his “ History of' the Lives, Deaths, 
Acts, and V»’ritings of the most eminent Fathers of the 
Church, that fl()viri>licd in the fourth (’’entury, lf)S2, 
folM.” Le C'lerc anim;uU\ rted on tlie woik, and Cave 
replied, dortin calls him “ 'i'lie White- Washer of 
the Aiieients 1 lie ]nihlished Sermons also, and a 
d’ract on the I )iss( nting Controversy. Dr. Cave was 
a man of deep and extensive learring, hut warmly 
attached to^the doctrines and discijdinc of the Cliurcli 
of LiiKhind 


17. 

(.iLBiiirr lU RNF/r, d. d. 

i;isn#!’ (»i s \ 1 I" I'.'i. m . — mid 1717. 

With re.^pt et to /iK( and i /nintu, as our Saviour 
was till i:reate.''t pattern {'fdninggmHl for evil, belli 
in life and diatli, so lu- carried the pixeept hi :l.i :- 
fliMii any nligion i'\ir ilM. * 1 u.t is :hu iadvr » ' 
( , aiu! whtti «)r < tl i-'hoh ix h gion spre. 
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ilj intlucnce into the soul, v not only becomes so in- 
v»ardly mollified into that tenderness and compassion, 
us to make all such sincerely love»tlv)Sc who are 
truly good, but it also l)#*gels in tlicm great piety, 
and a merciful disposition, even tovvafds Aiemies, 
or those uho are in error; ijl cruelty, and sournc.ss 
of tt'inpi^', jtlie great enizincs and instrument> to sup- 
j)ort nil /a/>e is so softened and neflgafed, 

that St. J\ud, uho was a fierce [>eis(’enfor while he 
was a zt alous Jew, l)cea*mc a wonderful instance of 
gt ntlcne>s when //fi< sfitif fV/r/.s/ was ibnned in 
him ; a fri/t' Chn^tnin is , jinhl, a ml eaxu to 

ht (ntnahil. Piety towards (iod, and holiness of 
life, are t(j he found in other religions, hul a universal 
charity, and I)rother]\ are prcuhor to our 

most holy faith ; j-o that, lar as any ehureh, or 
sort of men, depart from the rides of trntli and eood- 
ne-'S, so far tiny fall iVom f/tc Sj.nit 0 / CVovsf, and 
hear tlie eharaeter of the lap^eil apostate spirit, who 
was (i liof’y iiml a^mtmh ;> r from flu h^nuint^ ! lienee 
may every one make a judgment of the spirit tluit 
moves a!id appear.^ in the t oiuluct <»f any cliureh, 
whether it he a sjnnt of trutli and goodne^'S, or of 
I'f.seliood and crueilv ; the former is tin sjnnf of 
i'hn,\f, tile latter mu5t be tht of 'Iw dd'il^ ami 

of O/! t f . 'J . S> T iujH ftn 

CjiLUJiii' i’l iiM •] wa- !)(»rn at I'oli..hi.^g’ , 

and ediie.stid 1)'. io^ lathi r. lie i^ ^aid at ten \e;u> 
of age to h.ee ur.dersioi.J i!ii_ l.jt.n kmguage. Send- 
ing him to Ahi'ivL^uH i.e. . -.1 \ , he became a 
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Greek scholar, and toolq^the degree of A, M. at 14 
year» of age ! He first studied the law, and then 
turned his attention to divinity. In 1665, he was 
ordaingd by the Bishop, of Edinburgh, and pre- 
sented to the living of Saltoun, where he discharged 
his duties with singular fidelity. Jn 1669, he was 
macr&"^rofessor of Divinity, His liberali^^}'^ made 
him maay enemies, but he disregarded every species 
of bigcfiry. For his Vmdiatiwn of the Church and 
State of Scotland he w»as 'offered a Bishopric, and 
the next vacant Archbishopric, but refused them. 
He now came to Lond^m, was a popular preacher 
at the Rolls Chapel, and published his H in tort/ of 
the RefortneUion, On the death of Charles he went 
abroad, and on his return published his Travels. He 
became acquainted with the^lVincc of Orange, and 
came over w’itli him at the revolution of 1688 ! He 
w’as soon raised to the see of Salisbury — publishing 
his Custitral Carc^ and also his Ti/no.iilun of the 
Thirijj~nine Articles (f the Church of England, He 
died, 1714, aged 74, and is interred in Clerkenwell. 
After his decease was published 7V/t History of his 
oivn 'J'iwtw, a valuiibie and interesting work. Dis- 
tinguishing hiinseif both as politician and divine, he 
had many enemies and friends, but was a warm 
friend of the civil and reli^^ious liberties of mankind. 
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ROBERT LUCAS, 1). D. 

PREBEXIiARY OF WESTMINiWER. — DIE d\715. 

« 

Kj'.ni) I fix or state the various degrees of zeal ? 
Alas! it? i* not requisite: "^eal being nothing else 
but an ardent thirst of promoting the divine glory 
by tlie I'tsf li'orks. ’Tis ^ilain the more excellent 
the "io/l’, and the^rnore it cost, the more perfect, 
the more exalted the zeal that performs it. In a 
word, zeal is nothing else ftut the hive of (lod made 
perfect in us. And if we would see it drawn to the 
life, we must contemplate it in the hlcssed »fE.sus, 
who is tlic perfect j)attern of heroic love. How 
boundless was his Jove, Vhen the w hole world, and 
how transcendent, when a world of enemies was the 
object of it! How indefatigable was his zeal ! how 
wakeful! how meek! how humble! how firm and 
resolved ! His labours and travels, his self-denial, 
prayers, and tears ; his silence and patience ; his 
agony and blood, and charitable prayers, poured 
out with it for bis persecutors, instruct us fully wliat 
divine love, wliat divine zeal is. And now, even at 
ibis lime, fuve reigns in him as be reigns in heaven ; 
luvi is still the predominant, the darling pa.ssion of his 
soul. Worthy art thou, () to receive liDnour,* 

and glory, and dominion ! Worthy art thoo.Jto sit 
down w'ith thy Father on his throne ! Worthy art 
thou to judge the world, because thou hast loved, 
because thou hast bce*n zealous unto dcatii, beci- 

G 2 
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thou hast overcome ! Some there are, indeed, vvhd 
haveTollowed thy bright example, though at a great 
distance. Firs?t, martyrs and confessors; next, 
those beloved and admirbd princes who have go- 
verned their kingdom in righteousness; to whom 
the honour of (iod, and the good of the world h&ve 
been far dearer than pleasure, than enjpft-c, than 
absolute power, or that ominous blaze that is now 
called glory. And next follow — hold! this is the 
work of angels, they must marshal the field of glory 
in the end of all things. O my (lod ! may 1, at 
least, be one to fill the train of this triumphant pro- 
cession in that blessed day, wlien thou shalt crown 
the zeal and‘ pa iicff.ee of thy saints, 

E/Kjuify a fter Happiness, 

IticiiAHD Lucas was born, IGIS, near Presteign, 
Radnorshire. Having received the usual foundation 
of school learning, lie went, KJGl, to Jesus pollegc, 
Oxford. He entered into holy ord'^rs about 
and was for some time Master of the I'ree School at 
Abergavenny, f rom hence he removed to London, 
and, in IGSG, was chosen Vicar of St. Stephen’s, 
Coleiuan-street. His last prci'ermeiit was in IGiKi, 
when he w'as installed Prebendary of Westminster. 
About this time his sight, whicli ^\as always weak, 
.totall} faileil him, and thus he p:isvi*d the la>t twenty 
yeais of his life. In 171.0 he died, and n as interred 
in Westminster Abbey. His writings, wliieh are 
execllcnt fur their good sense and practical ten- 
are numerous. Their titles are,. “ Praetie.il 
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Christianity/'— An Enquiry after Happiness,**— 
“ The Morality of the Gospel,” — “ Christian 
Thoughts for every Day in tlie WecU,”— “ A Guide 
to Heaven,’* — “ The Duty of Servant^” lyTd Ser- 
mons, iu five volumes. Ile^lcft a son of his own 
name, bred at Sydney College, Cambridge, who 
published •sotpe of his father’s w'orks. Dr. Lucas 
was an eminent divine, and his valuable writings 
will preserve his fame tcvposteritv. 
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1)i:ak of KOKwicn. — nii i) 1721-. 

The churches of the east, once tlie most flou- 
rishing, having drawn the ahtrusest niceties into 
controversy, whicli were of little or no moment to 
that which is t/n eh 'u f rud our holy Christian re- 
ligion, and dividetl and subdivided about them into 
endless schi>ms and contentions, did thereby destroy 
that peace, lore, and (huntji, iVom among them, 
which tlie Cospit was given to promote ; and, instead 
thereof, they continually provoked each other to 
that malice, rancour, and evil work, that they lost 
the wdiole substance of their religion, while they 
thus eagerly contended for their own imagmatiorA 
concerning it; and, in a manner, drove Clirislianity 
{[uite out of the world, by those very controversies 
in wliich tlicy disputed with each other about it. 
So that, at length, having wearied the patience aiiii 
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long-sufFering of God, in thus turning his holy re- 
ligion into a firebrand of hell, for contention, strife, 
and violence* afhong them, which was given them 
out of his infinite mercy, to the quite contrary end^ 
for the salvation of their souls, by living holi/y^ 
righteously, afid justly, hr this present icorltl : he raised 
up the Saracens to be the instruments ofi.hts wrath 
to punisn tlicm for it! Tnfc ij Mahonut. 

% 

Humph KEY Pkideaux was born, 1G18» at l\ul- 
stow, Cornwall. Educated under Busby, at West- 
minster, he, in 1688, was^clectcd to C’lirist Chuich, 
Oxford. Ills first publication was a Commentary on 
the Arundelian Marbles, which caused his appoint- 
ment to the llectory of St. Clement, near Oxford. 
In 16!)7 he published a popular piece, ‘‘ The Life 
of Mahomet,’’ to which is annexed his letter to the 
Deists, evincing the truth of Christianity, by con- 
trasting it with Mahometanism. He was made 
Dean of Norwich, 17()‘A He now pi>!)ii>lK‘d “ I'he 
Original Eight id’lythes, and J)iu t'tions ibr C'hureh- 
vvardens/’ w'itli several other small tracts tor the 
service of the Established Church. li\ 1715 he pub- 
lished the first part, and in 1718 the second ])art of 
his great work — “ The Connection ol’ the Old and 
New Testament.” 'i bis is a most learned and va- 
luable publication, esteemed by all parties, and 
liighly^illustralive of the sacred writings. Unskil- 
full}' cut for the stone, he quitted the pulpit, and, 
in his closet, de\oted liimself bv iiis pen to the iii- 
of mankind. In 17-1‘ he died, after a* 
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short indisposition. He was tall, well built, and of 
a strong constitution. lie was a man of deep his- 
torical learning, and liis works are ^marked by can- 
dour, and an amiable sinfplicity. 
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piu:r.i:Nr)ARY op .saklm.— died 
Tin: true reasons of Lhrist's rebuking his disci- 
ples for their desiring lea?e to act severely with the 
sehiMnatical and heretical were, lirst, 

because tliis spirit of severity, wliercver found, is 
nttivthf opposite to tlie cahn temper of CiiuisTi- 
AM'i 'I'liis appi'ars*bv r)ur Saviour's ri'ply to his 
disciples — ■//< /.// /a n<tt vchtif spiiit ift art of ; that is, 
you do not consiiler under what kind of dispensa- 
tion ye are plaeeO in me. I'he temper, dispo.sition, 
and airecti<)n, • u Ideli 1 come to teacli men, and 
would ti\ witiiin tiu'iu, is not a liirious, persecuting, 
ami dc->tructi\c sjiii.t, but sucl^as is mild, gentle, 
and tender oi' tin, hvas and inti’Tcsts of men, even 
«u' our greatest enemic''. l iiiler the Old Testa- 
ment, it' a projiliet was lajected and scolFed at, ho 
laid |)in\ er to p it .st vei\ ly. I>ut they, wlio 

lajeet and cruelly C’lirist, are prayed by* 

him, and .ire, by bis command, to be preaclu^'d to, 
and, if possible, to be brought to repentance; and 
all C’ln istians are to eoni'orm tlieinseivtr- to this v\- 
auipie towards flic coatCiii.K O', of their persOJLv'wi- 
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rejecters of their doctrines ; not according io the 
legal, Tbut the evangelical dispensation— the meek- 
ness and gentleness of Christ. The gospel dispen- 
sation r^9uircs universal love, meekness, peace, and 
good-will to all men, cv^n to our enemies ; and no 
difference of religion, no pretence of zeal for God, 
can justify tin's fierce, cruel and inhuman zeal. 
Another reason of our Saviour’s, against those 
wicked doctrines and practices, is, ikaf he came not 
into the Tvorhl to de.siroi/ nirri^s icmnoral lives, but to 
save thew ! He came to discountenance all rage, 
violence, and cruelty in men, one towards another; 
to restrain and subdue that furious unpcaceable 
spirit which so disquiets the world, and occasions so 
many mischiefs and disorders in it ; tliat the lamb 
and wolf maydic down togctiicr, without hunting or 
destroying one another ; and engaging all men to 
lay aside all bitterness and wrath, anger and cla- 
mour, malice and evil speaking. Ik* came to intro- 
duce that excellent religion, which consults not only 
the eternal salvation of men’s souls, but also tlieir 
temporal peace aqd security ; tlieir corn fort and 
liappiness in this world, cirnden/muir all /jitter zeal as 
earriily, sensual^ and dtvi!i,sh — Not despatching theiu 
out of the wav, but with lon^-svjliriuii, expecting 
if God peradventure will give them repentance to the 
(H'knieieS’dgnit nt of' I hr truth; which teacbeth us /o 
bear the n'enL in fanli, and he lon^-sutf'cring to all 
fncfifUnd to restore dum in the spirit of tneckness, 

Sinnun on i\rsccution» 
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Daniel Whitby was born, at Kusluii'n, 

NortlianiptonshirL*. Ilii. fatlior was a clergyman of 
('<>nsitl('r:il)iL‘ att liniiu iUs. (living lits 5(>n a liberal 
education, he, IGdd, was^ent to O.vibrd, aflcl be- 
came a ('ommoiKM* in Trinity College. i\itronise(l 
hy Seth U\irtl, Bisfio]) of Salisbury^ Jie nas made 
hi'^ Ciinplikin, and (diantcr of the CuthudruL In 
IfiTd lie wii< chosen liector of St. 1‘Alrnunds, Salis- 
I)ur\ ; and, Jbl'b, IVcbepdary of 'famiton Kegis. 
lie was a great .student, and ardent in his study of 
tiieology. lie cmj)lo\ed his talents, at this period, 
ill the exposure of the prefensions of Ihijiacy. In- 
deed few clergymen were more intent on diseliarg- 
ing the tluties ot’ their profession. Of a truly C'liris- 
tian spirit, and a iover of peace, he puhllslied, lfi<Sd, 
Y'/zc /'/ o/t '/(/;// Yi< c humbly pleading ibr con- 
desceiLsion to di'.senling brethren in things indii- 
ferent and unnece.^sary, for tlie sake of peace, and 
^]^owing how very unreasonable it is to make such 
things the ue(*e.N>ary eondilioii of communion. 
This ext cDiut work was burnt by the Ili.sliop of Ox- 
ford, and tin* author wa^ (d)ligcd Jo make retracta- 
tion I 1 i 1^ voluiiK on tlie /'/. f l\)in(s in defence of 
Armlidani-iu, i> a master piece, and he soon after 
pulilislied h!^ invaliiahle Commvntdri/ on (he Nerc 
1) s/dfiunt, IIi.s l.ast Tiiouf^htSj printed after his 
death, demonstrate his integrity and [lietv.* He 
died ITdb, in the ssth year of his age. Ilisjeha- 
racter ranks high ii.> a tlieolugian, and his writings 
have eidighteued l!ie (’hristian world. 
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SAMUEL CLARK, D. D. 

KECTon or SIU JAMES, T^ESTMINSTER. — ^lED 1729, 

* 

Zeal cannot be a*Christian virtue, unless em- 
ployed in searching after trutli, and tho*praclicc of 
right, U'hich is its true and proper object; nor is 
this sufficient ; for thougK zeal cannot possibly be 
excessive in its degree, if fixed on a good object, 
yet, i( care be not taken, it may easily degenerate 
into a false and unchristian zeal ; wratli and fierce- 
ness, contentiousness and animosity, violence and 
hatred, are vicious and ungodly practices, whether 
the object of a man’s zeal be good or bad. St. Paul 
was not only faulty for persecuting the Christians, 
when hinwiclf a Jru , but be would have continued 
equally sd, bad he persecuted the Jv\::s when ho be- 
came a Christian. Wlien the disciples would have 
called for fire from heaven upon the- Samaritans, our 
Saviour rebuked them, saying, IV hw-iv nut u/mt 
spirit .‘/r (in uf ! And St. Paul directs, that tin ser- 

vant of the Lord viu.st nut strive, but hi raitle unto all 
7)1(11, apt iu teach, paiioit in rnednt s.Sy instructing 
those that oppose thunsdves. Ami he advi>es all 
Christians to let ihcir moderation In knoun un*o 
(lU mtih Such moderation was not to consiirt in a 
lukc'.armncss or iiuliiTcrency for religion, or for the 
great and weightier matters of the law; but St. 
I’aul, by mudenitiony means that meekness, calm- 
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Rcss, and equitable spirit which well agrees with, 
and usually accompanies, the liighcst possible ^,cal 
for truth and virtue. Nothing inakoi ^al j)roperly 
a Christian virtue, but wh^n the end or intsntioii 
to which it is ultimatel}^ directed docs ttnd to, and 
is for the honour and glory of; (iod. I mean not by 
(iod's hopour and glory, any thing imaginary or en- 
thusiastic, w’liith often turns religious zeal into the 
worst and most pernicious vices, hut only the esta- 
blishment of Cod’s kingdom of righteousness, here, 
in truth, and peace, and charity, in order to the 
salvation of men’s souls hereafter, in his eternal 
kingdom and glory; and, if wt uim mKr tin 
.shall ficrrr do amisi. 

Vnifij in refigioH is desirable; not, howc'vcr, i/ntftf 
of ojdniofi in the bond t,f jgnornnery nor unifj of j^ro- 

f. sision in tl>c bond o/ |)Ut ///.iV/y <;/ the 

spirit in the bond of jM(U’(» Sermon on /i uf 

S\Mi, r.L Clark was born IGT.;, at Xorwieli, liis 
father being Aldeririaii of that city. laliH'ated at 
the I’lee School, he .soon went to ('aius Collige, 
Cambridge'. Here he ht came ver^ studious, ap[)lv- 
ing him*>t lf t-) lheoh)g\, and natural pliiIosoj)hv. In 
he published Vnitdeal IS^oj/s on Hoptism, 
Cimfirmaiiony and litjuntancty and, in 17<)J, his 
hnisr on tht Four (bosjnSy both of which o!)- 
tained him much applause. In ITOt he delive> c d 
hi-s l.rcti/fiS on the Vu ing and .Ut i iluU s of (tod^and 
a’.'iO i'ii thr Evidciu ts (jf Sotueef c.'ii lici t abd Id u- 

g. on^ oi' which Dr. kleadlev rem.ul.e, lliaf, ‘ .■ 
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them he has laid the foundation of true religion too 
deep* and strong to be shaken, cither by the super- 
stition of sonicS or tlu! infidelity of others.” 

It ic, indeed, a standard work, and tlie best of tlie 
kind in the English language. He now became 
Hector of St. llcnncCs, London, discharging tlic 
duties of bis station with zeal and devotion. Sir 
Isaac Newton held him in Ingh esteem, causing him 
to traii.^late into Latin hlb o/i ()/>/ic.s-, and 

giving Iiiin five Inindrcil j5()inn*s by way of‘ approba- 
tion ! He also introduced him to (^iieen Anne, 
wlio l)cstowx*d upon him tin' Hectory of St. James, 
M'estmiiibter. He engagcil in a controversy on the 
'IVirn'ty, and del’onded Arianism with great ability. 
He died suddenly ii\ tin. zenith of ins reputa- 

tion and usefulness. He n.is univei'^ally admired 
for Ifis amiable <pialities, whiUl the warnje.-t tributes 
were paid to his uurivalhd ^;ih‘nI^, ieivnl benevo- 
lence, aiul ardent piet\ . it i> sau! lliat. cuuUl he 
have .subscribe !. lo the .//.'/lA' a seLond time, he 
would ha>c bccj. raistd lo the bench, loi, risMiredly, 
be was one ol' ll'.e greaietl c)rna’i’.cnt> of the I’liureb 
of EnglanJ. 


WILLIA.H wake, D.D. 
Akciiuksuoi* or cANiiKni uv. — niLi> ITJT. 
lln iiLHTO we liave del’eiuied our C hurch 1)\ ar- 
nmnnt'; Kt ea. i'.ow, 1)\ uar < 'r./ 'y, settle and 
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rstahlish it. This will recommend both ourselves 
and our religion, to the good esteem of all nfen, 
and may be a lutppv presage, that tht^ hicssed time 
>poken of in the* sacred prophecy is now ready be 
revealed; when the churcli of Christ, bc^ng purged 
from those colTUption^ that hal'c so long defaced its 
beauty, s4ia]l again appear in its primitive purity. 
When all heresy and schism, being every where 
abolished, and the invster; ol‘ initpiity laid iully 
<>]>cn, and the man of sin destroyed, true religion 
and .sincere pietv sHall again reign throngl.out the 
woiid. ,0 blessed slate of t?iie ehureh militant here 
on eartli ! The glorious antepast of that peace and 
piety \\!iii'h (ioil has prepared ibr hi> church triuinpli- 
ant kii heaven ’ Who won'ul not wisli to see those 
days, when 'i g e.tral reformation, a true /eal, and 
a })erfec t charity, shall universally prevail, and that 
we may be united in the same faith and worsbi[>, 
the same eoinmueion and fellovvsliip, one with an- 
other? Wlien all,|n ide and prejndicty^,.!! inle rests and 
iK'^igns, being submitted to the hon?tur ofCioil, and 
the discharge of our dut>', f’r hnh scnj^luns shall 
*i.:ain triuin[di ovtu- the tnidition.> ol' men; and ndi 
.’ion no longer tal.e its di nomination from little* 
.V cts and fTictions, but we .shall be content with the 
> ane conmu>n primitive names of and lln - 

/ and live together as becomes our chari^^ter, 
i 1 hrotherlv love and Christian charaeter with ftne 
:: lotlicr. And who can tell but such a change 
This i« nigh at hand ? and which may be soon accurr:- 
pli-dted, would we all but scriou^ly labour to j)erfe( ^ 
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the great work which the providence of (iod has so 
gi(ViousJy 'hegun, and establish that unity among ii>, 
which may a£*er\vards diffuse itself into distant parts 
of the Christian world. . And, though we may not 
be so happy as to sa any such blessed etil'ct on our 
endeavours, yet this we are sure of, that we shall 
not lose our rcw'ard in !»caven ; wlicn to Jiave con- 
tributed, though in tlie least degree, to the liealing 
thos(‘ divisions vve so unhappily labour under, will 
be esteemed a greater lioliour than to have silenced 
all the cavils of our enemies, a»jd be rewarded v\iib 
blessings man' thun all Un' sian in (hv jirmatnent Jui 
nmulcf* Exhartatwn to Mutnal i'harJjj, 

\\ /LMAM Wake was l)orn l(i,79, in Dorsetshire, 
and KiTli was admitted a member ol’Cln i>l Cluneb, 
Oxford. Soon taking orders, hi* uas :i{)puinteil 
preacher toAbe Society of (ira\’s Inn. lie vi.siteil 
France during tlie reign of .lames II., and, on ins 
return, wTole against i^opery. In lbS9, be was made 
Dean of’Clirisl Cliurclj, and Rector of St. James’s, 
M'estminstcr. In 1701, 1 r* was promoted to the 
Deanery of Rxitcr; in ITO"# to the Risboprie of 
Lincoln; and, ITIJ, to the Arelibisiioprie of Can- 
terbury. lie distinguished himself in tlie contro- 
versy relative to tlie powers «)f the convocation. He 
laid tin* aecompli.‘'bed Atl^tlirry for in^ opponent, 
but maintained Ins ground with ubiiity. llis mas- 
terly reply, entitled •* 'Fhe State of the Clergy and 
“ C'hui'ch of England in t!;tir Counei!>, Svnods, 

Convi'cations, ('onventions, and otijc r politic As- 
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>ojnl)!ic'?, Ju'storically deduced from the Conversion 
‘‘ o(‘tIje Sa\ons to the present time, 1 in foTio, 
pnt an end to the controversy. He also published a 
version of the yfpostolical tathcr*^, a work* of impu- 
tation. Hut tlic greatest figure he made was in the 
two famous controversies respecting the convocation 
and Pope^'A He died 17.% at Lambeth, leaving be- 
hind him a numerous family. He was a man of con- 
siderable ability and learning. When young, he 
was the atlyocatc of free inquiry and religious liberty ; 
hut age and preferment seemed to Jiave changed 
him ; at least, he is said, to have been far from 
being zealous about them after his advancement to 
ilic Sec of Canterbury. 


1) \NIi:i. WATLKLAM), 1). I). 

Ant HOKAI C^N or MII)|»I.E.SE\. — DIKO 17H>. 

How have party difibrenees .soured men’s tem- 
pers, inflaified their pa.ssions, and almost eaten out 
the heart of Christian charity! 1 have not time, nor 
words, to lament the visible decay of religion and 
piety, owing to those heats and animosities so rife 
amongst us : the whole nation feels it, and every 
good man mourns in secret for it. We shall njt, I 
am afraid, find that these eager contestsi are fuari^red 
either in a true love of our own country in parti- 
cular, or for mankind in general > or that our zeat 
irises from areal roiu for Irulli, fui ju'jtirc. 'o 
M ? 
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for charity. While we are engaging, with sucli 
wart^nth and eagerness, about the affairs of tliis life, 
it might alji.tc our fervor to consider how little time 
we liuve to sojourn here, and how great a work we 
have upon our hands; and of what moment it is to 
go cool and (luict hcpce — if ever we hope to find a 
place vvitJiin the calm and peaceful rnau'^iffns of the 
blessed 1 Sirman on Pane. 

Daniel Watlrland was born at Wasc- 

ley, Lincolnshire ; his fatlier was rector of the pa- 
rish. lie had his sch(n)l learning at Lincoln, and 
his academical education at Magdalen College, (Cam- 
bridge. He was first scholar, and afterwards fellow; 
then commencing tiitor became an ornament of 
the establishment. He at 'this time published Ad- 
vice to a Siit(!tn/y which has passed through 

several editions. In ITPl, he became master of the 
College, and obtained tlie rectory of lillingbam, in 
Norfolk. In IT'JO, be preached the first course of 
lectures, ibimded by Lady Moyes, in defence of the 
divinity of Jesus Christ. Having been made chap- 
lain in ordinary to (George L, be rapidly rose in 
prekrment. In lT-0, he <*blained the Deanery of 
Sr. Paur> and the Chancelloi>Iiip of York. In 
he was promoted to the ATcluleacnnry ot‘ 
^lidii’lesex, and became Canon of \\’imU(»r, holding 
also (he ^'icarage of Twickeiiham. He died in 17 10, 
and lico iiUcncd at Windsor, lie was the ehtinipion 
of 'Ittiilhmun orthudvxify but his pieces arc not rnuc!. 
read in the present day. He w as a man (if learning 
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and abthly* His controversy with the ccichiMcd 
Sarnuci Clarke on the Trinity’’ will alfvays [»rcseive 
hii? iiicmoi V’ 


2K 

JKREMIAH SEED, \,M. 

DIED ITiT. 

Yol oii^lit not toVonccivc a distaste for any man, 
or body of men, bccau'^e <hey are of a dilTcrent 
p( i>nasion, sect, nr p.irt\'. Supposing \ ourself in 
llu' riglit; you pity < >iipnri(i/ blindness : why shouhl 
\uu not, hlvcuise, toinpassionafe, inslcMiI of being 
.mgry with the bliiuliies8.of the undvr^tandin'^^ when 
it cannot discern certain religious truths? I know 
no reason l)iit this, which resolves itself into pride; 
that tile (or/jorert//// blind o«'// themselves to /c .so; 
but the blind ip ytulcrsianditt^ maintain that ur. 
labour under that didcwpet ^ and not Huy. Sow wc 
arc not $ci thoroughly convinced that our under- 
standing and way of thinking is |Tcrfccliy right in 
all points, as that w c have the full enjoyment of our 
eyc-sight: and this makes u» so angry w ith the one, 
while we pity the other. Ensure your own salvation 
as mucli as you can, hut ilo not think liardjy of 
iliose who ililfer trom you, even in fundamei^tal 
|>oints, much less consign them over to dainnatfon ! 
Our blessed Saviour, who disapproved the worship 
ot the iis«{ippcars from his coiucrbaiM'n 

wiih the Vf ' c7/ i/(?,7 woman at the will, j cl firing Its 

u r* 
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out^ in his beautiful parable, one of that nation to 
do a gcncroj\^act\on to the wounded traveller, on 
purpo.se, one would think, to obviate this contracted 
turn of mind, and to recommend those to our Jove 
whose religious notit/ns we dislike. Whether a 
good man, who is a misbeliever in sqpie points, 
without any faultincss or irregularity of will, will be 
damned for his erroneous way of thinking, may be a 
cpicstion with some people ; but I think it admits of 
none, that a man will be damned for an uncharitable 
way of thinking and acting! Sermons. 

Jeremiah Seed was born at Clipton, near Pen- 
rith, in Cumberland ; his father was rector of the 
parish. lie received his early education at Low- 
ther, and then entered Queen’s College, Oxford, of 
which, in 1732, he became fellow. At Twicken- 
ham he was assistant to Dr. Watcrland, and at tiiis 
delightful spot he passed the greatest part of his lile. 
In 171*1 lie was presented lo the living of Kxham, 
in Hampshire, where he died 1747, withqut having 
attained any higher preferment, which he deserved ; 
but ho was content in his obscurity. 

He was a ycalous defender of the Athanasian 
Crud; but its damnatory clause^ neither embittered 
bis spirit, nor depraved his heart. He iiad the 
character of being an amiable man, and was esteemed 
by those who opposed his orthodoxy. In his life- 
time he published two volumes of sermons, and 
))Osthumous letters^ aad essays^ were given 

'c? llic world. His style is peculiar to himself, full 
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of point nnd antithesis; but has some ploaslng*pai- 
sai:cs, which has made his productiftiyi to be still 
read in the religious worlti 
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pJUiiiKM) oi; sA Libia HY. — 1718 . 

An: intemperate roiuiiie.s*^ tor our notions, saneti- 
tied by specious names, has laid waste our charity, 
and often made us violate the lirst principles of 
Iiuinanity and common justice. 

'fo this has been ^wing most of tiie calamities 
and miseries which liave often so cruelly infested 
the C hristian world ! From this fountain have flowcil 
not only bitter waters, but streams ol' blood in every 
age. Inquisitions, persecutions, martyrdoms, mur- 
ders, nuissacres, are, in a great measure, to he 
placed the account of this untolcrating, unchris- 
tian spirit. A considerable pait of the best anil 
wortliicst of mankind have fallen victims to this bar- 
barous principle. The chief liles^ings of soi iety it 
lias corrupted and poisoned ; it has robbed men of 
tlicir mutual alFection, benevolence, and esteem ; 
inl’uscd jealousies, kindled content lf)ii>, and sj^road 
variances far and wide; it ha» divided friends, *1*010- 
lies, and kindreds; crumbled communities into par- 
ties and factions ; burst asunder the strongest obll- 
^atlouc, both naturtd, civil, am! rclqduus. 
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men’s understandings, corrupts their judg- 
ments, and al/i'nates their adections ; it confounds 
their ideas of merit and demerit, and makes them 
estimate chaiacters by false rules and fallacious mea- 
sures; it creates uneasy sentiments productive of 
ill-will ; it nourishes presumption, confid^inec, and 
self-conceit ; and destroys the kind in!jtincts of liii- 
inanity and compassion. A principle so unnatural 
and perverse, so injurious to virtue, and destructive 
«)f happiness, is as great a curse to its possessors as 
to the public. Lastly, k is a discredit and dis- 
honour to religion; for candour and charity arc the 
chief characteristics of Christians, their peculiar or- 
nament and noblest distinction. 

If then we have any regatil to plain reason and 
natural erjuity ; if we wish peace anti prospt rit y 
either to our fellow-creatures or ourselves ; il‘ we 
have any concern for the glory of (lod and the 
honour of his dispensations, let us i](»t presmne to 
(‘xercise dominion over oilier nien’.-^ faith, or to (Op- 
press their und<*rstanciiiig, or impair their liberties. 
Let 118 eluTish sobriety of thought ami humility of 
spirit. Above all, let us put on t haritif, which is (hr 
lonH of fu rfri'/ mss. (he rnd o(' (he i ommumimt and 
the veru esstnee <>( (hr ^o,\pr/. 

Sti najfi un Utfiooti and lu vdadun. 

JoifN ICM.Cii Y was born, Ui 86 , at Shcnield : edu- 
cated at the graimnar school there, and afterwards 
by Mr. Danbu/, author o\' an esteemed C’oinuuni 
aiy on the KevchilionL. in he wa; admit ttd 

7 * 
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i/f St. John’s College, Cambridge. Having been a 
jirivatc tutor, he, in 1711, took ord^s, and sAtlcd 
in tlic vicinity of Durham, He, in KIT, took a 
large share in tlie Rdn^^orifln Confrovtrsy in behalf of 
civil and religious liberty* Tie next engaged in a 
controversy respecting Shaftj|)iiry’s Characteristics; 
he, thert:t^re,^in ]7‘2r), wrote “ .7 /.<//< r tu a 
conc'crning the beauty and cxcelU'iicc of moral 
virtue, and the support and improvemerjt it re- 
ceived from the Clwistian KeveJalion;” and, in 
]7‘2S. he published “ 'Hie l oundation of Moral 
(ioodness, or a farther ‘Inquiry into the original 
of our Idea of Mrtiie and. in JTJO, a[)pcared 
“ Divine IIectitU(l<N or a Line ot Impiiry into the 
“ Moral Perfection.^ of the Deity, j>arlicularlv in 
Kesj)cct of Creation •and Providence.” Dr. Pal- 
guy maintained that ra litinlr, Mr. (irove that /iv*- 
•Inirif and Mr. Ikiyes that nnoJun c. was the first 
spring of action in the Deity. Dr. Ikilguy was the 
autlior of an E^^>ih on lit Vk herein his idea 

of tlk' .\fonf’nient eoincided with that of Dr. J(j|iri 
J’ayior, M’ Norwich. Hi> last |^)ublication was a 
volume of St rmons, and a posthumouJ, volume was 
added to if, notwithstanding the author had com- 
mitted 2o{) di>cuiir.>cs to t!ie flames! Mt‘ died :it 
IJarrowgatc, 171^, in the ^ixry-third ycir o(’ loN- 
age. His living at Northallerton, and hi-; pifbend 
at Salisbarv, given him lu lloaillcy, wi re a^f hi'' 
preferments. He was tlie friend of Clark anti 
lloadley, and was associated along wilii these illus- 
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trious men in maintaining the caujic of national uJi- 
gion%nd Christian liberty. 


CONYERS MIDDLE'ION, D.Ji 

r 

DIIU) IN ]T.‘>(>. 

In all controversies aboiii religif)n, the chief pro- 
vocation fo men of sea*;e is to sec^a set of rash, dog- 
matical divines, whosj inlials, j)reposst'sscd hy sys- 
tems, and darkened with prejudices, could never 
«ec through tlic mistf their nurses and mothers had 
apread about their eyes, setting themselves up for 
the only guidvs umUcacherH of truth to the nation ; 
requiring the h arnitg and raison of mankind to siih- 
niit to their or/z/an/ decisions, and branding with 
tlic name of svrptu and injidvl all wlu) cannot admit 
their manner of explaining and delining the terms 
c^f C'liristian faitfi. Such divines as (hrsc are so far 
from acting up .0 the eliaracter of phyddans of (U 
Sind^ by show'ivg any care to gild tlie pill they pre* 
scribe, and temper their medicines to the state of 
the patient, ihat they expect to treat rational crea- 
tures as fariers do tlieir horses, tic tln in up hv the 
nose, aiul so make them swallow’ whatever they 
think lit t«) throw down ! Tiicse are the men 1 shall 
ever' quarrel with, as tlic tyrants and oppressors of 
renton, and consequenlly encmio to jIjc peace and 
happiness of mankind. Cunt tor* 1 
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roN^F.ris Af TON was horn hiSii, at York. 
Hi> latlhr, who was a clergyman, cilucali-d* Ihni 
\t*r\ 1i!); rai;\ , and lie made distinguf^hed improve- 
iiicnL At ll;c early agejat’ seventfjen he sent 
to ( amhridge, aiul htcanic in a shorUtime I'ellow 
ot‘ 'I’miity C’oNege. Afarryii^g a lady nk Jarge lor- 
tune he ^emovial to a rectory, given him hy his wile> 
in till' Isle of Kly, whcic he lahouretl wdth success. 
In I7‘J.» lu* was appointed /a6/oriaa of the public 
library, the duties (ilAvhien he wtdl performed. Hav- 
ing ti ava iled into Italy, he, on his return, |Hihlished 
his Let til- PuptrVf. showing its allimtce to 

y\ eatlienisiii, vvliieli attraeted nuicli attention. He 
afterwards ably vindicated ('hristianity against Tin- 
d:d, and also opposed Waterlaiufs exeessive ortho- 
doxy . In 1711, he p^ihlisiied his celebrated Lift: 
(it i iaro^ in three volumes, a work which has ex- 
cited general admiration. Hut his principal theolo- 
gical work appeared in 171-S, in wdiicli he contend- 
ed, that thr power of' norkiN^ tniraiUs ceusni uith 
i/tf days (// flu ^lpo\(ir\, 'rhis was much opposed 
hy the clergy ; hut he defended himself w ith great 
ability I le soon after died, 1 7o0j aged f)7 ; peaci - 
ful and happy to the last. He iva.s a man of great 
good sense, extensive learning, and nncummon li- 
berality. Ilib works are comprised in two voluints 
quarto, possessing great variety. 
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27 . 

ARTHUR ASHLEY SYKES, D. D. 
dii:d*J75^. 

WouLf) to (lOcl tli^ Christians would be content 
with the plainness and simplicity of t|^e^ gospel i 
I’hat they Avould be persuaded to ftiakc no other 
terms of comnuinion than what Jesus himself' hath 
made 3'hal they w ould hot vend, under the name 
oi' (‘Tdiiircliidl trutli, the absurdity and contradictory 
schemes of ignorant (»r. wicked men! That they 
would [)art with that load of rubbish which makes 
thinking men almost sink under its weight, and 
gives too great a handle for infidelity ! That they 
would distinguish betwixt human opinions and re- 
vealed trutli ! Tliat they would see the difierence 
betwixt authority and reason ! That they would 
look upon Jisus as t/n Author and i'inushir oj Faith! 
That they would think that they are not qualified to 
make any other terms of acceptance w ith (iod, tliaii 
what are already published by our SaviouT" ! 'riiat 
they would look uYon all serious Christians as mem- 
bers of the one body of ('hrist ! That tliey would 
cease fiom unchri^tian and inhuman damning, per- 
secuting, burning one another, for not assenting to 
tlie w ords of men as to the words of God ! Then 
C'liiUAi i AM 1 Y woidil soon become the joy of the 
whole eartli, and uifidilifu would soon lose its main, 
I may say, its only support. 

Di, Diy.'ttu's Lift of 
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Arthur Ashley Sykes was born in Lon- 
don. Ldiicati'd at St. Paul’s school, lie was,»iu 
I*’!'!), admitted of licnnet’.s C’olIeiiC,^ Cambridge. 
Hrvioi: hit n ()'.)v of'the a>ii‘ikints in St. Paul’s scliool, 
lit, in ITdl, hecaine vicar of (iodmorslxim, Kent. 
He soon, however, rt>igned ijliis vicarage I'or the 
rectory of Dry Drayton, in Cambridgeshire. In 
ITld, he pnblislied his lamou> booh, “ 'I'he Inno- 
( cnev ol’ loTor asserted aiui vindicated.** I'lie ob- 
jeet of wliich wa.s to prove tha,*, ‘‘ no lunsh is so 
destructive to religion n^ a nicked Id’e — no >(7//sw 
so damnable as a course o: sin!’* It came to ti 
tourth etiilion imieh improved, m which state it is 
reg.'irded as the mo-f vaiuahle ol’ liis writing.s. Jle 
vwis the U'soeiate <it‘ ( lark aiul Iloadl\, in the main- 
ten. n.ee ot' civil ami rt*Igions liberty against the 
high clergy. In ITl'^ hi- became reetor ol Uay- 
leigdi, r.sx’x. In 17-1 he published an excellent 
hook against ('ollin.s, entitieil A Discourse on the 
(iromnis ot the i 'hristian Itcligion ” In ITdti he 
ai!\oiMtecl t!ie cMeiisi. n of the 'l oleralion Act to 
Pi nU .-t.mt •Dism nti rs ; and the iu\t year wrote hi.s 
eehhic.tid tract <'11 ihr Ihmuuuir^y contending they 
wciv’ onlv atllicted w Itli madness or cpile|)sy. Iload- 
Iv t.ii'cd him ti) a j»rcbcnd ot* Winclu-sler. ills 
' t elaborate piece now appeared, “ 'I he I’niK i- 
p’o and t ’^'nnexion of Natural anil Uesealed I^eli- 
gion ; ’ ai.d .'oon afttr In* attacked the niloubtable 
Warburlon wltii alnlity. Oiin r pidnic.itions cifmc 
lit-m his p( n, j‘<»r lie was an indefatiLMble lover of 
tj.;tb. ami his piiit wa* fr.mgbt v>ilh lilnralits. He 
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died in llie year 1756 of a paralytic stroke, having 
resPched the 7r»d year of his age. lie was milJ, 
obliging, ani cheerful; thougli continually engaged 
in religions disputes hij temper remained uncon- 
taminated by the rancour of the(jlogie:il controversy. 


dAAIl'S IJMtVKV, A.M. 

HFCTOIl or \VF..STON’-!’A — DIFD 1758. 

Iv a grove of tulips, or a knot f>f pinks, one per- 
ceives a diileriMu e in almost every individual. Scarce 
any two are turned and tinetured exactly alike. 
I'acli allows himselfa little parficiilitriij/ in his dress, 
though all belong to one** family ; so that they arc 
various and yet the same* A pretty emblem this of 
the smaller dilfcrenccs betw'cen Protestant Christians ! 
There are inodes in religion which admit of varia- 
tion, without prejudice to sound faith, or real holi- 
ness. dust as the drapery on these pictures of the 
Spring may be formed aller a variety f patterns, 
without blemishing their beauty or altering their 
nature. He it so, then, that in some points of in- 
considerable consequence, several of our brctlircn 
dissent, yet let us all live amicably and sociably lo- 
getV-i* ; for w e harmonize in principle.", though we 
vary in punclilio^, Let us Join in eoiuersation, and 
intermingle interests ; discover no estrangement of 
behaviour, and cherish no alienation of affection. 
If any siriie subsists, let it 'he to Ibllou our divine 
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Master more closely in humility of heart aiul un- 
blamablencss of life. Let it be to scrvcA)ne another 
most readily in all the kind oflices of*a cordial 
friendship. Thus will we 6c united, though dis- 
tinguished ; united in the same i^rand fundarnrnlals, 
thougli distinguished by some small circumstantials ; 
united in *ofte ynportant bond of brotherly love, 
though distinguished by some slighter peculiarities 
of sentiment. * Mr dilations. 

James flEKVi-v was born in ITL*^ at Harding- 
stone, near Northampton. His father was n clergy- 
man, from whom lie received his early education. 
Having acquired his grammar learning at Northamp- 
ton, he, at eighteen, went to Oxford, where he pro- 
secuted his studies with success. Here he became an 
Amiinian, from his acquaintance witli John Wesley, 
which he soon relinquished, and was a zealous Cal- 
vhmt the remainder of ins life* At tlic age of 
his father appointed him to the curacy of Weston- 
Favell, in the vicinity of Northampton : he, how - 
ever, was rfTterw'ards curate of liidjeford, and at 
other places in the West of England, in the year 
1750, on the decease of Ins father, he succeeiled to 
the livings of Weston and Collingtree, the duties of 
which he discharged to the close ol‘ life w ith singu- 
lar fidelity. His publications are, his Mcdiiations 
amons Tomb.s, and Con ( t tn plat tun cn thr Siarti/ 
Heaxen^y in two volumes ; and his great doctrinal 
work, Thcron and Asj ano, in llircc volumes, w hich 
is a defence of Calvinistic tlieologv. He 
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also Remarks on Bolfngbrakvs Lviters of History , and 
Letiirs to Sohn U’cslnu His style is excessively 
flowery, wliich made Dr. Blair say, that the young 
reader should imitate not his taste hut his piety ! 
lie died on Christmas-day, 1758, after a long illness, 
home with the utmost resignation, lie was an 
exemplary character, of consumnvitc 'oencvolcncc 
and piety. 


BKNM a:\iix JIOADLKV. D.D. 

Tusiroe or winciilsteu. — D ir.i) IThi* 
Persecution, in any degree, is the invention 
and instrument of Ciod’s greatest enemy; ami as 
Christ disdained to make use of outward force in 
plantiiig the best religion in the world, so it is iin- 
cliristian aiul impious to change his method in sup- 
porting it, and for this purpose to'choosc these v(tv 
weapons which his enemies used at first ny^ain\t him 
and Ids kingdoiu ; and which his» Fatlief, in his in- 
finite wisdom, rejected as improper for the good 
end he then had in view'. We may now, therefore, 
very justly ask, if this he true aceording to the law" 
of nature and the go>pi'l of desus Christ, how' great* 
inexpressihl) great, the guilt of the leader^ ot (liaL 
eh'irch w’hieli [)hu’es the whole stiength of religion 
in the strength of* powder and the arm of flesh ; 
which turns the motives of all that is good from in- 
ward to outward ; wliich hatli no eare or concern 
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about honest!/ and but enforcr.s a t/nttjn •»/ 

tvitcs by fires, banisliments raeks, and^ such likt’ 
methods; wliicli forsakes jhe paths of mi-cki^csy, 
plainly pointed out by God and Christy ;yul pursues 
those of <lcsolation and destruction ? And tlien Jet 
us consider J)ow much it l)ehovcs ail u lio hav(* pro- 
fessed to separate encctually from the most ui)chri>- 
tian and diabolical thir.^ in it ; n!ul to keep theiii- 
selves at a dihlancc frorn ever) tendency to tiie 
same evil ; to studv» the gospel, and to put on that 
spirit of cliarity, ofpcacc, and of forbearance, uhieh 
breathes through (irry ol it I And this will 
cfVectunlly dispose them not to jiuige or c('n si jr(\ 
much mote not sn eoiulemn ami injure^ opjo i .>s ami 
torment, the servants of another master; hut to 
leave fiteir fellow-servants, in all nnitters o( u ligi- 
nus concern, to stand or fall by the judgment of 
their common Lord and Master; to whom alone 
they must all give an account for themselves, 

S(i mon 

Bi'N.iAMtv IIo.\ru FV was horn aT'Wester- 

liam, Kent. 11 is fatliir wa> a (lergymun, kept a 
private sc ininary, and became manirr ol the grammar 
school at Norwicii, At >ixtecn the son cntereil ("a 
therinc-hall, Cambridge, where he soon distingmsh- 
td himself by his application and proficiency. ,In 
1701 he left college, and became lecturer of •St. 
iMildred, In the Poultry, which led to the living of 
St. Peter’s Over, in U>th which siuiatious lu (ii-'* 
placid taleiil, /cai, ami pi<iv. lit .oun tmamc 

I .• 
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involved in e controversy with the high-churcli At- 
terbury, who favoured the restoration of the Stuarts, 
whilst Hoadley, reprobating arbitrary power, advocat- 
ed the cause of the reigning Brunswick family. The 
House of Commons approved of his conduct; and a 
lady gave him the rectory of Streatham,, ip Surrey. 
But on tlie accession of George tlie Fifst, he was made 
Bishop of Bangor : Iience his controversy with thcJiigh 
clergy was denominated, thv Bftngfirian conlrmcrsy ! 
In his famous sermon on those Words of our Saviour 
— ili// kingdom is not of this irorld — he contended that 
the clergy had no pretences to temporal jurisdiction, 
and vindicated tlie glorious cause of civil and religi- 
ous liberty! In iTlil he became Bishop of Here- 
ford ; in 172S, of Salisbury and 1731-, of Winches- 
ter, where he died, 17()1, In the 85th year of his 
age ! His works were collected by his son, in thra. 
huge J'oiio xolu}/t< s, consisting of tracts and sermons. 
He w;is a prelate of great talents and learning — 
studious ol'prom(»ting the bc^t interests of mankind. 


:> 9 . 

THOMAS SHKKLOCK, D. 1). 

T’ISIIOr or I, ON DON. — DII D 17(.)I. 

Go to your natural religion: lay before her Ma- 
hoinet and In's tliseiples, arrayed in armour and in 
blood, riding in tiiiimph over the .'spoils of thou- 
saiul>, and tens of ilunu^ands, wlu) fell by Ins vie- 
toiiuiD sword — Jiow l-ir thi' cities \^in^h he set in 
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iiamcs, the countries which he ravished and^dc- 
st roved, and the miserable distress or all tlie inha- 
bitants of the earth. Wl\pn she has viewed Inm in 
this scene, carry her into his retirement^; show her 
tlie prophet's chamber, his cpncubincs and wives ; 
let her %eg his adultery, and liear him allege reve- 
lation and his divine commission, to justify his luj?t 
and liis oppression. When she is tired with this 
prospect, then show her tiu* li/tsu d Jesusy luimhie 
and meek, doing good tt» all the sons of men, pa- 
tiently instructing both the ignojant and tlie per- 
verse— let her see him in the most retired privacies 
— let her follow iiint to tlie mount, and hear his de- 
votions and supplications to (iod. (larry her to his 
table to view his poo^ fare, and bear bis heavenly 
discourse. Let her see him injured, but not pro- 
voked. Let her attend him to the tribunal, and 
consider the patience with which be endured tlie 
scoHs and reproaches of liis enemies. Leail her to 
l»i< cross, and let her view him in the agony of 
(loath, ayd hear his Iasi pra\( r for his persecutors — 
I'lfhir. them far fhnf ///< V dn, 

W hen natural laligion lias vieweil lioth, ask which 
\> the piojihet ol'tiod? Hut her unsuer w c have 
aereadv had — when she saw part of tins scene, 
through the evc^ of tlie centurion, who att( nded at 
tlie ero^s, bv him she >pokc, and ?aid, V r//A/, /// ^ 
'min U (i\ ttit Sun ut Liud. Smttftms. 

TfioM \ f S:f rni.of K w;i\ born in IbTb, (Mt ^t ^ni, 
of Dr William ^lierlotk, aulltor of .7 ^ 
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Death, the only piece of his numerous works now 
read! The sin was educated at Eton, and thence 
rcmoml to 'Catherine H^H, Cambridge. In 1704-, 
lie became Master of the Temple, and in 1714*, took 
his degree of Doctor m Divinity. He distinguished 
himself in the Cangorian Controversy, vii^dicating 
the Corporation and Test Acts, whicll Hoadley said 
ought to be repealed. In 1725, he published his 
masterpiece, entitled, TkcHlav and Jnlcnt of Prophe^ 
cy, in (he several A^es of the Wonld, against Collins, 
who had attacked ^th is branch of the evidences of 
Christianity. This work enjoys a deserved popula- 
rity. In 1728, he was raised to the See of Bangor, 
fiiccecding Hoadley, and in 1751, to the See of Sa- 
li.shur 3 \ 111 health, in 1717, made him refuse the 
Sec of Canterlniry. lie, liowcvor, the next year 
accepted llic See of London. He now published 
four Volumes of Sermons, which liavc been much 
read and admired. His personification of Natural 
Religion, in the above extract taken from , these dis- 
courses, is justly deemed the finest piece injiis writ- 
ings. Ilc-V^st cra|>loyed his pen in a congratulatory 
Address to (ieorge the Third on his accession to the 
throne, dying 1781, at rulham, in his 8Uh year, 
where he lies interred. He was author also of a 
very ingenious Tract, 77/f 'Trial of ike lift nesses of 
the Recurred ion of Jtsus, Indeed, he was not only 
cxrni(dary in his character, but a IVelatc of superior 
talent and piety. 
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SAMI KL SQUIRE, D.l), 

Kl'JHOl* OF ST. DAWD’s. DIED i7r)(). • 

Hrnoi-o, tliorctbrc, (without having recourse either 
to the assistance of the civil magistrate on the one 
Jjantl, <fr •tiepending wholly upon the aid of rea- 
son and literature on die othei \ behold ! 1 slum* you 
a iiiorc excellent, a inorepbvious, a more easy, and 
certain way to do honour to your Christian faith, to 
refute the malice of its adversaries, and to recom- 
mend its doctrines to universal esteem, approbation, 
and accL[)tance ! Express the native powder, influ- 
ence, ami perfection of the (iospcl in the upriglit. 
n<'ss and integrity of your lives; let a spirit of rnn* 
/iiol fnrf ranifict f ro/n/i^i t //.va/w, and i /idriti/f appear 
ill the whole tenoiir of \our consistent behaviour; 
aiul you w ill ctrectually still the raging of your hit- 
lerest enemies, ami blunt the sharp-edged tongues 
of those, whoiC' satire is chietly whetted from the 
disagreement which is so ^i^ihle hetween the princi- 
ples andi^wactiec of Christjan>. Innocence of man- 
ners, arid aunil’orni integrity of liTe, asTlrey are the 
brightest ornament and surest testimony oi’ your 
own right faith in ( hrist, so do they render your 
holy profession more awful, more reputable, more 
aniUiUr^ in the eyes of a discerning world ♦who, 
moved hy so attracting ai» example, will catch the 
sacred ardour from vou, and be more readily in- 
duced to glorify that Almighty Iking, who lias 
showed such saivatiOiito men.. 

I mh r Ti t'l * !<>/ uv'^'dlr* 
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Samuel Squire was born, 1714^, Warmin- 
ster, «nd ediiOfted at St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
He was soon collated to the Archdeaconry of Bath 
by the Bishop of Bath ami Wells. In 1748 he was 
presented by the King to the Rectory of Topsficld, 
in Essex, and, in 1748, when the Duke of Newcastle 
was installed Chancellor of Cambridge, ha preached 
one of the sermons at the commencement. In 1750 
be received the Rectory of fet. Anne, Westminster, 
from Archbishop Herring. Soon after Dr. Squire 
was presented by the King to’* the Vicarage of 
Greenwich, Kent, and became Clerk of the Closet 
to the Prince of Wales, afterwards George HI. In 
1760 he was raised to the Deanery of Bristol, and, 
in 1761, to the See of St. David’s, the revenues of 
which were considerably adva.nced by him. He died 
of a short illness, 1766, occasioned by parental 
anxiety. In public and private life no man was 
more beloved, and, at his death, more lamented. 
His publications were numerous, bu^ his most es- 
teemed is, 1 ndifl'i rence for Religion inexcusable ; or 
a serious, impartial , ami practical Review of the cer- 
taint If, importance, and harmony of Natural and Rr- 
vealcd Religion. This is a good Book, and ought to 
be republished. lie was the patron of Dr. Dodd, 
and had he lived tliat unfortunate divine might not 
have /•ome to an ignominious end. His exit is a 
blot upon humanity. 
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LA\VREN('E STERNE, A.M. 

PREBEKDAIIV OT YOH K.—- l)I LI) J7(>S, 

The Propliet Isaiah styles our Savioltk t/iv 
of lon|:^ bel’orc liu came into the vvorkl; 

aiul, to answer the titie, he inatie clioicc to enter it 
at a time whc’U all luitioni^vere at pnu f witli each 
other, which was in tijc days of' Aiiijustiis, wlien the 
temple of Janus waV shut, and all the alarms of wui 
were hushed and silenced throng Iioiit tiie world. 
At his birth the host of heaven descended, and pro- 
claimed pcac<' on earti}, as iIjc be.-*t slate and temper 
the world could be ia to receive and welcome the 
author of it. lli.s future conversution and doctrine 
here upon earth weie every way agreeable with his 
pi lun filli' entrance uj)oo it ; llie w l)ole course of his 
lit'e beiiig but one great example of i/n ckiu'ss, jmm , 
and patkhcc. lii.s death, it was the only legacy 
lie hequeatlitd to his followers- Mif I'EACE I ^iix 
unlij poij fmllow far thU has taken place, or been 
actually enjoyed, is not my intcTition ^to enlarge 
upon, any further than ju»t to observe, how pnnuus 
it was, iVom the many mist ries and calami- 
ty.. which l;avc, and ever will ensue from the want 
(if it. V n//fycv. 

• 

I.\wui:nci; Sithm w'a.-^ born, ITIU, At (Montnell. 
Ill III land, great grands ;n to Sterne, Arehbislioj) ot 
llev..l - eiU fo : elmel ! lalr'ax, 'I'oi k' hire. 
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whence, in 1732, he went to Jesus College, Cnnv 
bridfe. He^fioon obtained the living of Sutton, 
near York. , He also was made Prebendary of York. 
He was a strange man:*— here, he says, “books, 
painting, shooting, and fiddling were his amuse- 
ments ! ” In 17^)0 he i mpaired and published his Tris- 
trnw Shamhf, a very unclerical production? •In 17G2 
he went abroad, and travelled through France and 
Italy, a sentimental accoi nt of which he afterwards 
published. He died of a lingering consumption, 
1703, leaving behind a reputation for uncommon 
eccentricity, l.vlttrs were published after bis de- 
cease wliich abound with amiKscment, but his ser- 
mons, wliich appeared in his lifetime, are by far the 
most unexceptionable of his writings. Tlicy are 
replete with beautiful passages, of wliicli the pre- 
ceding extract is a proof. All his pieces glow with 
an exquisite sensibility, but it is to he regretted that 
a clergyman shouKl indulge in anecdotes and w ittl- 
cisrns, at variance with the pure spait of our com- 
mon Christianity. 


THOMAS SrX'Kl'K, Tl.. I). 
ARciiiusut)!' or c .\N iM;r.HvV. — oied J7(jy. 
ly undue severity of s[)eecli be foiboiiu* 

towards /)r(y< (/( /i( .s, much more to those w ho 

may, for aught we know, de^igti llivnisclves for 
Incnds. hidceJ when it is ili.it mtn onlv 
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put on a pretence of wishing well to (Christianity, or 
rhe teachers of it; and whilst they afl^ct to charge 
lis with uncliaritableiiess for qaestioning their sin- 
t Cl ity, would despise us far believing them ; there 
w e must be allowed to sec what plainly appears, and 
to speak of them both as ailvcrsaries and unfair 
ones. CV^when doctrines, whatever the intention 
of propagatingMiem be. arc inconsistent either with 
the whole, or any part of^ur religion, it is no un- 
cliaritublencss, but our duty, to lay open the fulsc- 
lioud and the dangeiT of them. Xay, supposing only 
the legal establishment of religion, or some branch 
of it be attacked, yet the attempt may both be inju- 
rious enough l(i us, and detrimental enough to the 
public, to deserve a vigorous opposition. Jhit to 
show jm.s.Mon and in any of these eases ; 

to lake pleasure in making men’s mistakes or designs 
thought worse than they are ; to judge harshly of 
them with respect to another world, or expose them 
to iibusage in |hi>; to refuse them due allowances 
tor Inmiai? infirmity, or be more i)aekward to own 
tlieir nieri^ than to see their laults ; mh/i ljJiiniou}\ 
instead ot jiromoting truth, will jnx^udicC the world 
against it; will give unbelievers dreadful advantages, 
and /.o <;//• prevent timt union atnun^ ('kustniH'^ 
w lm;h would procure u>, above all tilings, the esteem 
of men and the blessing of (lod. 

( /in/gf to the ( VtTg;/^ 

Thomas Secklu was born, liib!l, near Newark, 
Nottinghamshire. Ili« father was a dissenter, ami 
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the son was brought up at a dissenting acaJem\ ii 
'rcwhesburyjfe where he liad Bishop Butler and tlu 
learned Dr. Samuel Chandler for fellow studenti*. 
lie then studied phy&ic,wboth at home and abroad, 
but after ontered Exeter College, Oxford, with a 
view to the Church, p He was ordained in \12 \ , and 
soon obtained preferment. He first settled in Dur- 
liain, and afterwards became Rector of St. James’s, 
Westminster. In was made Bishop of 

Bristol, and in 1737 translated to Oxford, but, in 
175S, he was elevated to the Archiepiscopal See of 
Canterbury. He died, 17b7, in the 75tii year of lii:. 
age, and was buried, pursuant to his own direction, 
in the passage fronting the garden door of his pa- 
lace, to tlic north door of the parish ehurcli at 
Lambeth, forbidding any monument, or even epi- 
taph to be inscribed to his memory 1 He left many 
donations to cliarity — especially for propagating the 
gospel among the Heathens. He was tall and 
graceful in his person, but plain and simple in his 
manners. His Sermons^ Churncs, and Catahet icul 
Lectures make up the whole of his works, lli.s 
noble collection of books was left to the library at 
Lainbelh. He was a Prelate of good sense and u 
great knowledge of the world, whilst he was, 
throughout the whole of his life, exemplary in dis- 
chgrging the duties of his profession. It is said that 
Arclibishop Seeker had a Uliite Book and a BUti.k 
ilobkj in which lie entered the names of his Clergy, 
and was most scrupulous in treating llicm according 
to their deserts, 'i bis he deemed an ctrcctual inode 
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.if proinolin^ the interests of the C’hjirch of Kng- 
l.ind, A /caloiiii Ept'^copuhan, he was ill y of histoid 
rnVntls, the (iisscntcr>, after his promotion to the 
See of Canterbury, 


(iKoRGi: wnr/’i'ii'LD, a.m. 

CHAPLAIN TO TIIK COUXTKSS Ol- nUNTINr,DON. 

*DlEO 1770. 

I REcoMMENi) to yoii> what is of itnspcakahie 
importance to the well-being of Christian society, a 
spirit of unirrr.sn/ lavr ! Let not bigotry or party 
zeal be as mucli ns once named amongst you, for it 
bccometh not saints, <>;ir Lord was a stranger to it, 
W hosoever did the w ill of his l ather, the same was 
liis brother, his sister, his mother. Whenever he 
saw the marks of true faith, thougli in a centurion 
or a St/ropiantcinn^ who were aliens to the comnlon- 
wealth of Isra< I, and strangers to the covenant of 
promise, Ifow did he publish and commenc^it! Be 
followers tlicn of him, my bretlircn, as dear chil- 
dren ; and love all who love our Lord Jesus in sin- 
cerity and truth, although they should not in all 
things follow wdlli us. Pharisees and Sadducces, 
the self-righteous and freethinkers of this gct.-era- 
fion, all the children of the devil, whether richjor 
poor, Jiigli or low, Ijowcvcr they may ditfer in other 
rcspeei'i, yet agree in one thing, even to con.'»pirc 
against the Lord an8 against' Christ." Why 

K * ' 
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should not the children of God, notwithstanding 
thch: little iKlferences, unite m one common interest 
against spifitual wickednesses in high places ? Oh 
that all who call themselves Christians were thus 
minded ! ilow should we see the kingdom of Christ 
come with power, an*d Satan like lightning hdl from 
lieaven ! From the beginning ithath ,,bcch liis policy 
to divide Christians into sects and hoping 

not only to weaken iheir\itercst, but to make them 
thereby believe that religion wholly consists in being 
of this or that particular communion ; and this sub- 
tiJty of that serpent hath so prevailed, that though 
we all profess to hold one Lord, one faith, onclapiism, 
yet numbers look upon those who differ from them, 
and that only in externals, almost as creatures of 
another species, and forbid* us with such even to 
eat ! This was once the state of the Jemsh, as it is 
now of the Chrislian church ; but God showed his 
dislike of such a temper, by convincing Peter, in a 
miraculous manner, that be was henceforth to call 
nothing common or unclean, hut free I a to comcrsi 
with ALiovho teared him, and worked •"righteous- 
ness; for lluit all such were (icaptcd of him. 

Letter to the lieligivus Socictus. 

George 'Wuitefield was born, 1714, atGlou- 
cesflaY,\\is parents keeping the Bell Inn in that city. 
Wv\ ,ear\^ edncatlon having been trequently inter- 
rupted, he was at length, in his 18th year, sent to 
Pembroke College, Oxford. In 1736, being of age, 
ho was ordained by Benson, bishop of Gloucester, 
K 3 
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and delivered his first sermon in Londfcn at Bisljops- 
gatc Church, having officiated in the Tower Chapel 
with unusual zeal and activity. In 1738 he went to 
Georgia, in America, having become, acquainted 
with the Wesleys, who had copw out missionaries to 
this colgryyr. He returned for Priest Orders, and 
afterwards, mc^cting with opposition irom the regular 
he acquired an »^«iprcccdentcd popularity. 

He now preached in the open air to thousands in 
Aloorfields, at Blacklicath, and on Kenrington Com- 
mon. lie then again sailed for Georgia, and with 
a thousand pounds, collected by preaching, he built 
there his Orphan School, a favourite charity 1 He 
frequently passed and repassed the Atlantic, his 
laboms being aUendqj:!, on both sides the water, 
with an almost miraculous success. At length, how- 
ever, af(er his seventh voyage, he died of an asthma 
at Newbury Port, near Boston, having preached the 
preceding day, Sept. 30, 1770, in the 56th year of 
l)is age! He was the founder of the Calvinistic 
MdhodisU, wdio revere his memory. His voice was 
remarkably fine, bis person, though iwarkcd by a 
cast of the eye, handsome and imposing, and he had 
n most impressive delivery. His works, several 
Octavo volumes, consi.st of Sermons and Tjctfers, 
which are illustrative of Iiis ardent and inextin- 
guishable zeal,- His pulpit eloquence has, pcrlwpSf 
had no parallel in the religious world. 
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JOHN JOllTIN, D. D. 

i. 

ARCHDEACON OF LONDON. — DIED 1 * 770 . 

To banish;, imprison, plunder, starve, bang, and 
burn men for tlieir religion, is not^the gospel of 
Christ, it is the gospel of devil. Where perse- 
cution begins Christianity ends ; and if the name of 
it remains, the spirit is gone. Christ never used any 
thing that looked like force or violence, except once, 
and that was to drive had men out of the temple, and 
not to drive them in ! 

The spirit of persecution is an inveterate enemy 
to examining matters of faith^ and to the reforma- 
tion of the grossest abuses; opposite to this is the 
spirit of contradiction, and the love of novelty and 
singularity, with which whosoever is smitten is ever 
framing new systems of religion and morality, and 
not able to conceal any of his awkward inventions. 
IIa[)py and wise is he who can keep at a proper dis- 
tance froifl both extremes — he esteems the Gospel to 
be the greatest blessing wliicli God hath conferred 
upon us — he carefully endeavours to understand and 
to practise it, and to recommend it to others. Acts 
of civility and humanity he cxcrciscth towards all, 
but avoids the society of those who in their conver- 
satioF. and behaviour show a disregard to God, to 
truth, to probity, and to religion. His faith* depends 
not upon human authority, fash, Ion, and custom ; he 
reasons and judges, and determines for himself, but 
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never forgets the respect <luc to civ| society, or 
hates those who differ from him. Of all moral qua- 
lities the most valuable is j^iety— the next to it is 
prudence, and they must be joined together; for 
piety without prudence becomes enthusiasm and 
bigotry;^ and prudence without piety sinks into 
knavish craft. Sermons. 

John Joutin was born in London. His fa- 
tlicr a protestant Incnch refugee, was cast away 
along with Sir Cloiidcsly Shovel on the Scilly-rocks. 
Educated at the Charter-house, he went 1715 to 
Jesus College, Cambridge. In 1723, he was ordain- 
ed and settled near Cambridge, but soon after re- 
moved to London. Here he preached acceptably 
at several chapels, and fn 1746, published Discourses 
concerning the Truth of the Christian religion. In 1751, 
Archbishop Herring, who knew his worth, gave him, 
unsolicited, the living of St. Dunstan in the East. 
He now published his admirable work. Remarks upon 
Ecclesiastical IIistori/y wliich he extciulcd to four 
volumes, bringing it down to the lieformation. In 
1755, came out his Dissi rtat ions on dijfcrent SuhjcctSy 
replete with learning and ingenuity. In 1758, ap- 
peared his Ufe of Erasniusy with remarks on his 
works, in two quarto volunies, a very interesting 
publication. In 1762, he was promoted to a pre- 
bend in St. Pauls and to the living of KensingCon. 
In 1761, he was made archdeacon of London, and 
refused the rectory of^St. James^ Westminster, pre- 
ferring his retired situation at Kensington, where ho 
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died 1770, inj the 72d year of’ his age. He waij a 
man of original talents and learning, as well as great 
modesty aiid piety. Ilis son published four excel- 
lent volumes of’ sermons ' after his decease; wliich, 
like all the other works of Dr. Jortis), arc charac- 
terised by good sense, candour, and llbei ality. 
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Wn.LIAM WARBUUTON, D.D. 

msiIOP OF (GLOUCESTER. — J)IEI) 1773 . 

The very vitality of Christianity (if wo may be- 
lieve its propagators) is universal benevolence-- for 
///c end of the commandment h charity^ Conformably 
liereunto we may observe, that in their epistles to 
the churches^ whatever the occasion w^as, whatever 
discipline they instituted, whatever points of faith 
they explained, whatever immoralities they con- 
demned, or whatever virtues they recommended, 
^CHARITY w’as still the thing most constantly en- 
forced, as {he v^iry end of all the bond of pcjfectncss. 
The beloved disciple of our Lord, particularly, who 
may surely he supposed to know his master’s will, 
hath wrote his epistle on set purpose to recommend 
this single virtue, at a crisis too when, as heresies 
wcT^ springing up apace, a modern controversialist 
wo^dd he apt to think he might have employed his 
time better. And why (it may he reasonably asked) 
SC) very much on charity^ in an age when Christians 
had so few provocutionh to violate it; Tor their 
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faith being yet chaste from the prosti^tions of the 
achoolsy and their hierarchy yet uncoirupted by tlic 
gifts of Constantine, the church knew neither higot^ 
ry nor ambition, the two fafel sources of uncharitable 
zeal. I will tell you, it was the providence of their 
prophetic spirit, which presented to them the image 
of thosef ftiiscrable times foretold by their Master, 
when Iniquity should abound, and the love of many 
uax' cold. So that, if the^Aien of those times should 
persist in violating this bond of perfectness, after so 
many repeated admonitions, they might be found al- 
together witiiout excuse. Defence of Pope, 

William Warburtox, was born, 1691, at New- 
ark-upon-Trent, and his father being an Attorney, 
he was brought up to rfie law. He afterwards be- 
came an assistant in a school, and had a predilection 
for classical learning. In 1728, he entered the 
church, and was presented to the rectory of Briint- 
Broughton, Liscolnshirc, which he retained till his 
death. Here, buried in the recesses of the country^ 
he devoted himself for years to study, thcre^plannin^ 
and executing some of his most important works. 
In 1736, he published his Alliance belxvcen Church and 
State, which paved the way to preferment. And in 
1738, he sent fortli his masterpiece — The Diiine 
Legation of Moses, a w’ork of uncommon erudition 
and celebrity. This work, however, liad inany'fc op- 
ponents, to whom he replied with contempt. Hi* 
best tempered publication wa.s bi^ Julian, concern- 
ing the rebuilding of Uetusalent, and numerous were 
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Ills other procjuctions. But he undertook the Dc- 
fenct of Pape v Essay ow Man a^ain^t Crousaz, wlio 
charged it* with Atheism. The gratitude of die 
Poet introduced him to Ralph Allen, of Bath, whose 
niece he married, which connexion terminated in 
liis election to the Deanery of Bristol, and finally, to 
the Bishopric of Gloucester. There he died 1779, 
in the 81st 5 ^ear of his age, having survived his facul- 
ties and sunk into second childhood. His talents 
were vigorous, and his learning evtensive. But his 
temper was haughty and overbearing, which has 
left an unfavourable impression on his reputation 
with posterity. His Letters to Dr. Doddridge im- 
part the most favourable opinion of him. Bislioj> 
Hurd published his works in Sir (Quarto Volumes, with 
Memoirs prefixed, fraught wilh a high culogium on 
his erudition and piety. lie was, indeed, a pheno- 
menon in the literary and religious world. 
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THOMAS NEWTON, D. D. 

BISHOP OF BRISTOL AND DEAN OF ST. PAUL’s. 

DIED 1782. 

Let your moderation It known vnto all wen, 
Amcag the many apostolical exhortations to uni- 
versal benevolence and charity, there is none less in- 
sisted upon, and yet none deserving to be more in- 
sisted upon from the pulpit, than this rcmarkahlc one 
of St. Paul, And tliis, perhaps, may be the reason 
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why moderation, though it is so frequently Uie sub- 
ject of discourse, yet it is so seldom/ the ohji^ct of 
understanding. The name U in familiar use, but few 
appear to have a right confprehension of the thing. 
Wc not only mistake it in others, but often in our- 
selves. Our lukewarmness, jindilierence, phlegm, 
and dul»e#s, frcijucntly pass with us for moderation, 
and what is ye\ stranger, many a iicry, furious bigot, 
llincies himself a cool reavjnable man ; as the great- 
4‘st persecutors for religion will still “ tkiuk that lht\} 
iirc doing God s( n ice,'* i>ut if the thing is under- 
stood by few, it is certainly practised by yet fewer. 
t.)iir debates and cor. trovers ies, our divisions and 
parties, afford but too visible, loo flagrant prool’ of 
the w^ant of it. And even religion, which should bi! 
the bond and cement unite us all, is become the 
greatest bone of contention ; that which should abate 
and extinguish all anirousities, is made itself to 
heighten and inflame them ^lo^t. 7’///;/A 7 iot that / 
urn come lo snid^pcacc on earth (.'^aid emr ble.^sed Sa- 
viour) 1 conic not to send jocce hut a yuoid ; not that 
this was tj^e intent, but only would be the event of 
Ids coming; not that he could properly T>e llie cause 
of division, such is the perfection of the Chrlstia!i 
religion ; but such is the perverseness of human na- 
ture, she should be made the innocent occasion. 
Iteligion, like oil, is smooth and soft of itselffbut, 
thrown into the fire, prouuceth the holiest and* tin- 
fiercest fiainc. It is so not oidy in one part, but all 
the world over ; Christian quarn ls with Christian, 
as bad as heallien v. tt!i h.-ail.en ; not only papiiti 
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with protcstants, but protestants with one another ; 
and U, is to he Wshed that churchmen themselves had 
been entirely free from this leaven. I am sorry that 
these reproaches can be n^orc easily objected to us 
than refuted,* Sermon btfore the House of Lords, 

Thomas N.?wton was born at Licl>ficld, the 
early companion and school-fell ov/ of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson. Early devoted "^,0 the church, he under- 
went an education achjptcd to it. After leaving 
college, where he passed through* it.-, exercises with 
no particular distincti(»n, he passed sonio years as a 
country/ curate, performing the quiet unostentatious 
duties of his station. lie was then settled in Lon- 
don, and finaiiy became Dean of St. Paul’s, as well 
as Bishop of Bristol. Uc vvaa.an exemplary prelate, 
attentive to every braiica ot his clerical profession. 
He died at an advanced age, and li;s w orks were col- 
lected in six volumes octu* o. Tlicy consist oi' Sermons 
and Dissert at loiiSy excepting his great, work on The 
Prophecies, which has been much read and is in 
high estimation. He published Memoirs of his own 
Life, or rather Times, winch afford instruction and 
amusement. Though he was what is usually termed 
orthodox as to the usual topics of theology, he main- 
tained, and has defended at some length, the heart- 
reviving doctrine of Universal Restoration. 
Tliisi is a trait which may be pronounced honourable 
to his benevolence and integrity. 
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VK'AK 01 VOK ' i !l. — Mi ^*17'''.'). 

’:iy^ ■>: 

Vl'-T.'l the* ( I.Ti. l'»l i!icU!‘ . • Y* 

■1 *' not believe lu v'.?/ > ■. /T Ji.ir.-ilt t !' 

■•'’n.brv.oeci to <.u.itb ll-O"'*’ vwi:^ ^ir oi 

‘ 'eli.'ior. HiiTorc'nt iVnin lii.-i ov. n/' Ibit ibo .>r 

'' rv" eone far bovcaid aial rna<s:u'ied the nu\.:- 

ner; ‘jT liieir or.-n rlrau-'i nuTtly ibr c]:(!biiiy; 
upon v. ln'i b .'•ide iindi'rsti’od i I bi . 

wh'i,: ^7. ^ 4,7 wa-^ '.(ii.'i/eil .'t. vlun !*e s.'iu 
ibt i”','! i{ . 'I'.’iob with liii !dt>(n) of liif 

-aints ai!(; tr,., is,- ol •Jc'On-- /?,./ -rb ■/ / .'..ly ; 

lie, / . .r<i,i\n ii'jl. • j , n! ' t!j '■! ill ,'i:: jobii v* a • 

ni't surpri.eil that tlie (duisti;':ns slioulii Ix' per.'' 
'■Mftxl by t!'(' lu'a* fv. :) ; (or ^hi^ ho bad soon Ixdbre 
«n the I’oii.MV, oi» Xcro .ncl J Vr.nitiao : but ibal lb ' 
nnunbors oS' ilif J . ' ouM iinov/ <'n 

little .>1 fr>'! Of ( in r /■ ^ ^ to. .nuidor 

./jie anolliei , was a mat t> r oi' bu yiaatt’ t astoi'^b 
i.*ent to liim. And yet, in this pr.ielivral apostac^ 
^Vom the most e.^sentiai part of ('liri>t::i:jity, tbei' 
iove to one anotber, t!ie very criterion lyy' vbicii in* 
declares bis sulnects should be knov/r, lo ixdong to 
bun, all rects aniorg tliorn have agreed v. itl.ciut gx 
• ' ulr.):), Cjl'tliodoa and heretic, aed prote- 

1 mt, (dwivebmnn :aul di>sente;% ad in loeir tiiru', 
have* tb.aa.dit tivopf r to sbovr tiieir v.r.Ci ag hast tiie 
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natiop»(lcstroyi^ig sin of toleration, as it was called in 
Cromwell’s Ume ; and for fetching the devil out of 
other men’s consciences,r made no scruple af 
giving him free entrance into their own, not knozving 
what spirit they were of. Good God ! what amazing 
ignorance, prejudice, and presumption, tliat men, 
frail men, who know not the essence of a blade of 
grass, and arc liable to c^jersighl, misapprehension, 
and error, upon the plainest subjects, should dare 
to murder and damn their fellow -creatures and fel- 
low-christians, for not agreeing with them in opinion 
about the essence of the supreme God ! O, my soul, 
come not thou into their secret — unto their assembly* 
O, my honour, be not thou united ! 

Ben Mordeeai's Jpology, 

Henry Taylor was born I*} 11, at Southweald, 
Essex. Educated at Newcome’s school, Hackney, 
he formed an intimacy with the son of Hoadly, 
Bishop of Winchester. He removed to Queen^s 
College, Cambridge. Entering the Church, his 
talents, ao:]uir€aients, and manner of dcavery, soon 
gained a deserved popularity. From his many good 
private qualities he ranked high in the estimation of 
all with whom he associated. In 1755 he was pre- 
sented by Bishop Hoadly to the Rectory of Crawley, 
Hampshire, wliich lie held in connection with the 
Vicarage of Portsmouth. He terminated his active 
and useful labours 1785, in the 74th year of his age^ 
and was interred at Crawley. He published many 
pieces, some with, and others without, his name 
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His chief work was The Apology f of Benjamin 
Mordecai to his friends, for embracing Christianity, 
in seven Letters to Elisha Levi, of Amsterdam/’ This 
is a very learned and interesting performance in de- 
fence of the Arian^ or pre-existent system of the- 
ology. lie also printed ‘‘ Th6ught6 on the Nature 
of the G?eat ^Apostacy, with Reflections on the 
15th Chapter of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire,” a piece of some merit, for Gibbon 
seriously resented Jt. A postliumous work, pub- 
Jislied by his son, was entitled, ‘‘ Considerations on 
ancient and modern Creeds compared,” fraught with 
the author’s accustomed good sense and liberality. 
This son, the lit v. Henry Taylor,, Rector of Sprid- 
Jington, Lincolnshire, was a very respectable cler- 
gyman, and is just deceased, at Barnstead, near 
Epsom, in the 80th year of his age. The father 
was, in every respect, an ornament of the Church of 
England, for he was the ardent and uniform friend of 
civil and religious liberty. Tlicse arc the distin- 
guished blessings of mankind. 
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JOHN FLETCHER, 

VICAU OF MAUELFY. OlFD 1TS5. 

In order successfully to oppose the progress 
enthusiasm, the faithful pastor contrasts the two dil - 
ferent characters of a presumptutms fanatic and en- 
lightened Chrutian, in some such terms as follow 
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Tlie^ ow* cxli|;guis]irs the torch of reason, tliat Uc 
may have opportunity to display in its room tlie vain 
flashes oi‘ iiis own prcteialed iir;pirations ; the ot/Ki 
entertains ajust respect (or followin': it an 

die surest guide, so tar as it is able to direct him in 
the scarcli of truth ;* and whenever he implores a 
siip(irior light_, it is merely to supply^tlic deieets oi 
reason. The onv destroys the cle;ir sense of scrip- 
ture language, that a way may be made lor his own 
particular manifestations; tlie -olfur refers every 
thing to Ihi laiv and to the tealmonijy fully satisfied 
that if high pretenders to sanctity speak not aeennl- 
•J/ig to (his wordy it is dccausc there is no light in thctif. 
The fanatic pays but little regard to the incstinutllc 
grace of ciiATiiTY: like Simon the sorcerer, he 
aspires after the extraordinary gifts of the Spirit, and, 
sjeduced by a vain imagination, forsakes the sub- 
stance that he may pursue tlie sliadow. The (ru* 
Christian, without despising the moht ingonsiderahh 
spiritual gifts, implores only tliose which may assist 
liiiu in the discharge of the several duties, and pe- 
culiarly thnhc:»AJHTY which is to be ranked as liigh 
above the performance of miracles^ as miracles arc 
to be esteemed above the tricks of jugglers ! 

Portrait nf St. Pant. 

g.w.iy I'i.r.Tcin i{ \vas born IT-!), in Switzerland, 
Irom his earliest days devoted to learning. lie 
lirsl thought of the army, and, coining to England, 
he ac(]uircd the language, wl^ich enabled him to be- 
come private tutor in a family At length, in 175?^, 
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he was ordained, having ionned great intimacy 
with John Wesley. Three years afterwards lie was 
presented to the living of Madely, in Shropshire, 
where he continued the remainder of his lilb. Here 
he discharged his duty will/ an eccentric fidelity, 
“ taking a b«Il in his hand, and, at 5 o’clock in tlie 
morning, going round the most distant parts of his 
parish, inviting all the inhabitants to the House of 
God!” In j7()9jie visited France and Italy, and 
the descendants of the ancient Protestants in the 
Cevennes mountains, who welcomed him with hos- 
pitality ! He returned, and connected himself with 
Lady Huntington, from wdioin he soon separated. 
He died 17H5, in the sure and certain hope of a joy 
ful resurrection ! IleVas a man of ardent 7xal and 
uncommon benevolence, together with an exalted 
piety. His views and habits were singular, but he 
manifested an exemplary integrity. His principal 
works were I'ffc Pori rai fun- of Paul, and his (luch.s 
of Aulinomianistu, which were much read and ad 
mired. With all hi* enthusiasm hj^ never Jlo*t sight 
of the interests <jf morality, the never failing at- 
tendant of genuine piety. 
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ARCHDEACON OF CEEVEI.AND. — DIED 1787- 
Notiunc, in our present situation, can be nunc 
unworthy of our ministerial calling, than to tal.c 
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ri'lvantngc ofan}^ personal esteem we may liavc fron^ 
our people, or of any vvrf^ng notions tlicy may en- 
tertain of po^caliar gifts and privileges belonging to 
tlic elericMi character^ to inculcate our own j^rivati 
o})i:uons and sentiments on diapiif abU' points of doc- 
trine, as maUers of faith to he believed on tlie peril 
of their (;-.vn salvation. We may, and we ought 
freely to p/rofers bur sentiments, and with a becom- 
ing moduiJy give our reasons why wc adopt them; 
hot to say to tlie tnultitude thus and thus ye must 
/' //. . ( , or be sliut out of the kingdom of Iicavcn, 
may amaze and terrify tlie ignorant and the fearful, 
and procure an outward assent to what is advanced 
with sucli assurance; and in certain circumstances 
may s^vc, pcrliaps, to gain over numbers to 
strengthen a sect or a party, but will not add one 
.grain o{‘ Christian Icnou ledge, or Christian edifica- 
tion, to the reasonable mind of the humble hearer, 
who, whatever may be pretended, Is as much enti- 
tled to the knowledge of the truth as the ablest of 
Ills teachcriil .VVwc Christianity speJks another 
language. Search the script uns whether these thiug.s 
arc so, iHlitie not t venj spirit^ tnit try the spirits 
rji' they { hcji arc oj (tod, Ih'xvurc of f oist prophets. 
117^,1 exen of hunr.st ires judge i/c vat what is right J 
says tlio great apostle of tlie (lentilcs, as to 
f/T! '■ men, Jatfgc pc nhat / sa//. — l our Diseoursts, 

Francis Blai.kburn was born, ITOo, at Kicli- 
inoiKl, Vciksliirc. In I 72 ‘d be was admitted vi 
(\ahaiine FlaK, Cani!;ridge. IJewus ordainetj 
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ARCHDEACON OF CLEVEIfAND. 

and in 1739 had the Rectory of Richmond, and in 
tlie Archbishop of York, Dr. llutton, gave 
him the Archdeaconry of Cleveland. He applied 
Jjjmseir to the duties of his profession with assiduity, 
and, from reading the writings of the Puritans, which 
accidenlally*fel! in his way, he acquired a warm at- 
tachment to civil and religious liberty. In 1712 he 
wrote an yfpologj/ for the Authors of the Free and 
Candid i)is(julsil ians^ and several tracts, afterwards, 
on The In/crnK diatc State between Death and liisur- 
reel ion. But his most famous work was liis “ Con- 
Fi^ssioxAC, or a full and free enquiry into the right, 
utility, edification, and success of establishing sys- 
tematical confessions of faith and doctrine in Pro- 
testant Churches, l7t)(S.’* The volume went through 
several editions, and gave rise to much controversy . 
He also wrote on the toleration of the Roman Ca- 
tlnilifs, but was not favourable to their emancipa- 
tion. lie had a dread and jealousy of popery. The 
loss oi' a favourite son, a physician of rising eini- 
jieiice, dt Durham, accelerated liis fl ca»li : he c\- 
pired at Richmond, 1785, in the 83d year of his 
age. On the decease of Dr. Chandler he was invited 
to l)e pastor of the congregation of the OKI Jewry, 
but clhKse to remain in the established Church. Jlis 
works arc Iield in high and deserved estimation, lie 
\vas iaiher-in-law to the Rev. Theophilus Lii’^lsc} , 
'jf I'/iUuriun celebrity. 
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-EDMUND LAW, D.D. 

BlSIIOl* OF Cl-RLISLE. DIED 1787 - 

Let us, instead of judging others, ^or de- 

termining their state, take care to set a due value 
on, and to secure our own salvation : instead of 
charging God foolishly and ungratefully, for not 
having imparted the same benefits to all which we 
enjoy ; let us rather be giving him continual thanks 
lor his unspeakable giftf and endeavouring to employ 
it to his glory. Let us be intent on studying the 
pure word of God, and careful to interpret it in such 
a manner as may do most horTour to its autlior, and 
at all times encourage a free and an impartial study 
of it. ^Tis now high time to do this, and to awake 
out of sleep, since our reformation is much nearer 
than wlien we first believed ; and it to be wfished, 
that we ourselves could be persuaded to examine 
our own state before others are obliged td**do it for 
us ; that we were disposed to help and forward, 
rather tluin check, the progress of every serious 
inquiry ; and stop any further improvements in the 
knowledge of that, which of all things deserves and 
want^ them most, rather than withstand a general 
rcfqlmation in religion, by rigorously insisting on, 
and obtruding sueh things for doctrine as are the 
commandments of men, and very foreign to the 
essence of it ; instead cither *of entertaining that 
anti-christiiM kind of spirit, which calls dowui fire 
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h ojn Iicavcn on all who do not receive lis; wliich dc- 
liixlits in straitening tlic way to life, lAid shutting up 
th(‘ kingdom of henven against men, or incurring 
the woe denounced against those hypocrites who are 
desirous of lading men with heavy burdens, and 
binding upon tliem tilings wliith arc too grievous to 
he l)ori*e,*and,which they know that none need toucli 
with one of their fingers. As we sec the faults and 
follies of past ages, a double woe will be to us, if, 
instead of taking win ning by them, and avoiding tlie 
like, we arc resolved to tread the same steps, andlill 
up the measure of our fathers. 

Theory of llcligion. 

Edmund Law was born, 1703, at Cartmel, Lan- 
cashire. He entered John’s College, Cambridge. 
Here he distinguished himself by application, and 
was presented by the University to the living of 
(Iraystock in Cumberland. He, in 1713, was made 
Archdeacon 01* Carlisle, and soon published his va- 
luable “ Theory of Religion, with Reflections on the 
Idfe and Character of Christ.” In J751' Iki became 
Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge, resigning his 
Archdeaconry. In 1769, after several small prefer- 
ments, he was promoted to the Sec of Carlisle. In 
1771 came out an excellent Tract, on tlie pro- 
priety of re(jiiiring subscription to the Anicles of 
I'aith.” In J777 he published an edition of Locke’s 
works, with a memoir, in which he expresses an un- 
reserved admiration of his writings. He died at 
Rose Castle, tlie Episcopal scat, 17^7, in the 84th 
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year of his age. The tenet by which his works are 
distitfguisheil i , that Jesus, at his second coming, 
will, by an act of his power, restore to life and con- 
sciousness the dead of the human species, who, by 
their own nature, and without his interposition, 
would remain in the state of insensibility to which 
the death brought on mankind by the sin*c/!f Adam 
has reduced them,” He was a man of sound learn- 
ing, great liberality, and iinaftectcd piety. He was 
the early patron of Paley, who dedicates to him his 
Moral and Polilical VJiHosophy. He w’as the father 
of the late Lord Ellenborough, and of the present 
Bishop of Chester, 
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niSIIOP OF LONDON DIED 1787 - 

The Church if Christ hath, in ahaost every age, 
suffered much less hy all the rage and malice of its 
enemies than by strife and faction within ysell', and 
divisions amOTig its own members. The worst con- 
sequences of some of the worst heresies have been 
discord, wrath, hatred, persecution ; and in reality 
the most pernicious 0 / ^/// //m\s7( v hath been the main- 
tainrtig aud defending the braieh if charifi/ itself in 
suck cases, as a dut}^ An unhappy persuasion hath 
too generally prevailed, that church communion de- 
mands unity of sentiment in the strictest sense ; and 
that all of the^samc profession siiouUl think just alike, 
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not only as to a few plain fundamental articles^ but 
as to many particulars neither ncce^arily required 
tu7r clearly revealed. Thf consequence of which i?, 
that tliere must be almost as many sects^in the world 
as there are men. And this in effect hath for many 
ages most miserabl}' distracted^he church of Christ ; 
hath divided it against itself, and again subdivided 
every part of it into new factions and schisms : it 
hath been tlie cause of seditions, slaughters, mas- 
sacres ; of the peculiar cruelties and barbarities that 
are always the effects of zeal ; to the reproach of the 
Christian name, and even to the disgrace of human 
nature. It is not to be wondered, that Ckristiattifr/ 
hath made no greater progress : while, instead of 
being exhibited to the world in its native beauty, as 
the most amiable religion that ever was, it hath been 
exposed in such a horrible disguise, as the cause of 
tlie greatest mischiefs ; as the parent of strife, and 
confusion, and every evil work. But thanks be to 
C/odI we seenfat present to liave a better prospect 
before us ; whatever other reasons we may have to 
complain our own age, yet it nuigl be allowed 
that a spirit of true chri^fian charity hath of late 
prevailed among us, beyond the example of former 
times. A more liberal and generous way of thinking 
and acting, with regard to those wlio differ from us, 
is every day gaining ground, and hath already and 
visibly iiad effects, in allaying former animosities 
and jealousies, and seems making way fur recon- 
cilement and unit}'. The diiierent sects of Protes- 
tants seem to have lost mucli of that bitterness and 
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distaste, which hath so long most unreasonaiily 
rcigrfcd hetwc^^n tlicm, and to ho ovrry day drav/- 
ing nearer* to one another. Kvon tliosc of the 
Church of Rome, though they do not give up their 
horrid principle of persecution, yet begin at least 
to be ashamed of it; ‘*and while they have no powci 
or opportunity of acting to the cont^-ary,* f:an say, 
*Mf we had been, in the days of our fathers, v\(^ 
would not have been partakers with them in the 
blood of the prophets.” If this happy temper of 
meekness, forbearance, and charity, should con- 
tinue to increase, and should diffuse itself more 
widely through the Christian .cliurch ; one great 
offence will be removed, which hath evtn* hindered 
the progress of the gospel: the gainsayer and un- 
believer, when they shall observe the true spirit of 
Christianity to prevail among Christians, will he 
more easily induced to glorify Uod, and “ to conrt‘Ss 
that God is in us of a truth.” The jiroplict Isaiah 
seems to represent the increase of uTdvrrsal chonhf 
and religious kno’wledgv in the (diristiar. churcli, as 
the preparation and prelude of the converdon of the 
Gentiles, anef of the restoration of the Jews ; in tliat 
remarkable prophecy, which certainly hath not yet 
been fully accomplished : The wolf skull ducll u'iih the 
hiwk, and the leopard dial! lie down veilh the lid : they 
shaft not hurt nor dcyfroi/ in at! niy hoii/ numniain. Tor 
thf earth shall he fall of t'he luawlcdue of ' (he LonJj 
the waters eorer the .sv a f * 

Sermon at the visiiutio.i of the VS shoj* of Durham 
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*' Katiili <’*, v\v-. 
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Robert Lowth was born, 1710, at Winchester ; 
his fatlicr, the Rev. William Lowth, b|ing PrclA^nd 
of Winchester, and making a figure in life republic 
of letters. The son, educated at Winchester Col- 
lege, was elected Proiessor of Hebrew* Poetry at 
Oxford. In 1736, he entered oA the living of Over- 
ton, IiaTn*pshi^;e. He made the tour of Europe, 
with the Marquis of Hartington, son of the Duke 
of Devonshire; and Hoadly, in 1750, gave him ilu' 
Archdeaconry of Winchester. In 175.'5, he was 
made Bishop of Limerick; in 1766, of St. Daviir.-; 
and Oxford ; and, 1777, of London. On the death 
of Cornwallis, he dipclin«?il the Archbishopric of 
Canterbury. After losing many children, he died, 
1787, in the seventy-seventh year of his age, Mary, 
his last daughter, ofVhoni he was passionately 
fond, died 1768; and', in 1783, his second daugh- 
ter, Frances, died as she was presiding at the tea- 
table. Take this,’* said she to the l>ishop of 
Bristol— immedfatel}' the cup and her hand fell to- 
gether upon the salver, ami she instantly cxpinal ! 
He bore t>c infliction of* these domestic cidamities 
with exemplary resignation. Dr. Lowth was a man 
of very superior talents and acquirements, which 
appear in all his writings. In X758, he published 
his Life of IV'iUiam of IVykcham^ the founder of 
Winchester College ; and, in 1778, his TraihsUnioJi 
of Isaiakt an elegant and beautiful version of l^ie 
evangelical prophet, wdiich is alone sufficient to 
transmit his name to jiostcrity. But bis l.alhi La - 
tuns oil Hebrew Pochy, traindatcd by Dr, (/corge 
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Gregory, in two octavo volumes, is a work of trans- 
cendent memt, highly instructive to all young men 
educating for the Chrisjtian ministry. He was dis- 
tinguished for his erudition, and truly Christian li- 
berality. 
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JOHN WESLEY, A.M. 

FELLOW OF LINCOLN COLLEGE, OXFORD. — DIED 

1791 . 

A Catholic spirit is not an indiiference to all opi- 
nions, nor an indifference as to public worship, nor 
an indifference to all congregations. But a man of 
a truly catholic spirit, while he is steadily fixed in 
his religious principles, in what he believes to be the 
truths as it is in Jesus : wl.ile he firmly adheres to 
that worship of God which he judges to be most ac- 
ceptable in his sight, and while he is united by the 
tendcrest and closest ties to one particular congre- 
gation his he_art is enlarged towards &11 mankind, 
those he knows and those he docs not : he embraces 
with strong and cordial affection, neighbours and 
strangers, friends^ and enemies. This is catholic, or 
universal love ! And he that hath this, is of a catho- 
lic spirit. For love alone gives the title to this cha- 
racter. Catholic love is a catholic spirit. -But if wc 
take this word in the strictest sense, a man of a 
catholic spirit is one who, in the manner above men- 
tioned, gives his hand to all whose hearts arc right 
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with his heart — One who knows how to value and 
])raisc God lor all the advantages heicnjoys, with 
regard to the knowledge of^the things of God; the 
true scriptural manner of worshipping ^hiin ; and, 
above all, his union \»;ith a congregation fearing 
God and^working righteousness — One, who retain- 
ing these blessings with the strictest care, keeping 
them as the apple of his eye, at the same time loves 
his friends as brethren in the Lord, as members of 
Christ, and children«of God; as joint partakers now 
of the present kingdom of God, and fellow-heirs of 
liis eternal kingdom ; all, of whatever opinion or 
worship, or congregation, who believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ; who love God and man; who rejoic- 
ing to please, and fearing to otiend God, arc careful 
to abstain from ciilj anJ are zealous of good xvorks» 
tScvmon on a Catholic ^Spirit, 

John Wesley was born, 1703, at Epwortli, in 
Lincolnshire, flis father was a clergyman of the 
church of England; lie was admitted at the Char- 
ter-house, *and, at the age of seven^^oen, was re- 
moved to Christ Church, Oxford. Ordained in 
1725, he became Fellow of Lincoln College. He 
and his brotlier, Charles Wesley, on account of 
their great zeal, w'erc denominated Methodists at 
Oxford, having for their associates James Ilervey 
and Geoi^e Whitfield. In 1735, after his fathers 
death, he visited Georgia. In 1710, Whitfield md 
Wesley separated, the, Ibrmer being the founder of 
the Calvinist, and the latter of the /Irminian metho- ^ 
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(lis^s. John Wesley now preached in the open air 
in London, Iferistol, and various parts of the king- 
dom. This raised the curiosity of the multitude, 
and cxcitqd tlie attention of the religious world. 
From this period M.ethodism flourished even to his 
dying day : indeed, he was a man of tjalpnt, zeal, 
and incessant activity. A great disciplinarian, he 
gave compactness and stability to his cause. Ex- 
tremely temperate, he lived to an advanced period, 
dying, 1791, in the eighty-ninth year of his age. 
In the preceding year, he says, “ I am now an old 
man^ decayed from head to foot;’^ but he con- 
tinued to preach till within a few days of his de- 
cease. He was a voluminous author and compiler ; 
his works make sixteen octayo volumes, beside a vast 
number of abridgments, &c. His admirers declare, 
that he was inferior only to the Apostles for zeal 
and activity! Few had a profoundcr knowledge of 
human nature ; and he devoted his labours to the 
best interests of mankind. His followers arc the 
most numerous body of religionists throughout the 
Mmrld. * 
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WILLIAM NEWCOME, D.D. 

ARCIIBISIIOI* OF ARMAGH. — DIED 1800. 


We arc to make mutual love our distinguishing 
mark as Christians ; and the new commandment of 
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Jesus is, lhat wc love one another according to that 
eminent degree of love with which hj loved us. 

Tims did he strive to 4 >revent the train of evils 
accidentally occasioned by religion, wl^ich inflames 
men’s passions in proportion to its importance. 
And hg ^directly condemned 'persecution in tliesc 
memorable w^rds: — IV knoxo not ivhat manner of 
spirit yc arc of for the Son of Man is not come to 
destroy ?/lfns lives hut to save them. And if men 
extirpate others for speculative errors in religion, 
they boldly invade his province, who alone can in- 
fallibly discern truth from falsehood, and know tlic 
various aggravations or alleviations of wrong con- 
duct. The compulsion that should be used by 
Christ’s followers is reason and argument, as Itc 
himself compelled the Gentiles to receive his gospel, 
by enduing the preachers of it with wisdom from on 
high — he laid them under a moral necessity of be- 
lieving, by furnishing the fulliest means of convic- 
tion. Observations on our Lord^s Conduct, 

Willi Ai Nlwcome was born, at Abing- 

don; and, in 1715, was elected to a scholarship of 
Pembroke College, Oxford. He became tutor of 
Hertford College, where he had Charles James Fox 
for a pupil, who always cherished the highest respect 
for him. lie about this time injured his left arm 
which occasioned its amputation. In 1766, he vas 
made Bishop of Dromore, having gone over the 
year before as chapkiin to the Earl of Hertford, 
lord-Iieutcnant of licland. In 1775, he was pro-. 
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motpd to the See of Ossory, and soon published 
“ An Harjuo^y of the Gospel,” in the introduction 
to which he declares, that the advancement of 
sound literjjture is the end of my studies, and the 
object of my ambitio^.” In 1779, he was raised to 
fhe Sec of Waterford, at this time maintaining, 
respecting his Harmony, a most respectful contro- 
versy with Dr. Priestley concerning the extent of 
Christ’s ministry, the latter contending for one ycar^ 
and the former for three years, the common opinion 
of the religious w orld. In 1782, the Bishop pub- 
lished an admirable work — Observations on our 
Lord’s Conduct as a divine Instructor, and on the 
Excellence of his moral Character.” lie also 
published Versions of Ezckic!^ and the Mitior Fro- 
ylu'ts ; a Review of the Difficulties relating to our 
Lord’s Resurrection, and tlu‘ Expediency of re- 
vising our Translation of the Bible. In 1795 he 
I)ccamc Archbishop of Armagli, and died at Dub- 
lin, 1800, in the seventy-first year of his ago- In 179(> 
appeared his admirable Vi vsion of the Ncu l'i\stam( nt. 
lie had att<»rijptcd the revision of the Old Tes- 
tament, which was left unfinished. It may be said 
of the Archbishop, what he said of Bisliop liurnet, 
“ lie was an incomparable prelate, equally con- 
I'pi' uous for his knowledge, his laboiirs, and his 
piety.” 
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GILBERT WAKTEHELD, B.A. 

LATE FELLOW OF JESUS COLLEGE, CAMBKID(iE. — 
DIED 1801*: 

^ nexv coiimn^ndinent I give unto you^ that yt love 
me another ; as J haw loved you, (hat ye also love one 
another, A precept oi‘ such refined benevolence, 
which enjoins even. the sacrifice of life itself in the 
cause of friendship, could only stream from the 
overflowing fountain of universal and unbounded 
love. For any other source of such a pure eifusioii 
1 look round in vain. The history of our s[)ceies 
from the beginning of the world to this hour — the 
systems of philosophers — the theory of the hu- 
man mind — the deductions of cjcperiencc— the re- 
port or my own heart — all unite in rivetting me to 
/his solution. What, possibly fabulous, anti<juity in 
that instance of their l*y fades and Ott sCesy cuuM 
extol with such panegyric,,! not only 

aceomplibfied in his own person, with every circMim- 
Ktance tliat could ennoble such a dignilied tlKiphiv 
love and friendship, but requires also ol‘ his di^- 
ciples, as the unambiguous test of their ;ullu reuec 
to his cause, and their worthy profession oi' hir. 
name and doctrine. In this respect even the law ol 
Moses ^ill hear no c’omparison with the pie-epii- 
iicnt of the Gospel, and all other founders ol > 
ami jatlier.' oi tloclrgn , as far iis my .u (;iLtinr.;e< e 
ufiii ilitui liu. <.,^acndcd, oi vWiatever a;'c oi lUiiin. 
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have mixed with their S 5 ^stcins, in a greater or less 
poiVion, soi\c unpropitioiis and corrosive ingre- 
dients; some bitterness* of parly %cal ; some sour 
infusion of excluding and persecuting principles. 
And, alas! liow inadequately have even the follow- 
ers of Jesus profited cither by the exatripje or the 
command in ent of tlieir Master. Those rankling dis- 
orders of the heart, which his tenderness and love 
was ever assiduous to soothe by mollifying instil- 
lations of oil and ^inc^ his infatuated false disciples 
have so inflamed by animosities and hatred, that in 
some periods of the Christian history the body of 
his church has been little else than a noisome mass 
of wound, and iruise, and running sor( ! 

Evidences of Christianity. 

(ijLBERT Wakefield was born, 1756, at Not- 
tingham, his father being one of the clergy of that 
town. Well versed in classical learning, he, in 
1772, was admitted to a scholarship in Jesus Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Having taken his degree, he, in 
177(), became, fellow of his college. In I 7 TS, he 
was ordained, and had the curacy of Stockport, 
Cheshire ; but after occupied a curacy at Liverpool. 
Becoming dissalisfled with the constitution and dis- 
cipjine of the churcli, lie quitted it, and was chosen 
classical tutor to the dissenting academy at War- 
ripgton, us he was also several years afthr to the 
dissenting college at Hackney. He, at various 
times, was engaged in private tuition ; but never 
forgot to prosecute his theological studies with an 
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unceasing activity. A zealous friend of civil and 
religious liberty, he, 1798, wrote a v^ry warm* po- 
litical pamphlet in reply tp the Bishop of Lanclulf’s 
Address to the People of Great Britain, This was 
pronounced a libel, for which he was two years im- 
prisoned in Dorchester gaol! 'Soon after his libe- 
ration in ISOOf he died of a fever, in tlie forty-sixth 
year of his age, lamented by tlic friends of learn- 
ing and piety! His publications were numrnnis; 
his principal work, w'as a Translatton of the x%ew 
Testament. There was also his Splv(P Critivir, his 
edition of Lucretius^ and of various classics. He 
published his Memoirs in one volume, ami aii« 
other was added by Mr. Towell Uutt after his de- 
cease; it is an interesting and amusing work. He 
was a man of intellect and erudition, benevolence and 
piety. His will concludes, “ I come quickly, and 
rny reward is with me, even so, come, J-^ord Jesus. 
Amen.” He was interred at Richmond, of which 
his brother was for many years tlie inuch-rcspccted 
rector, but is lately deceased. 
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BISlIOi' OF NORWICH. — DIKI) 1791 . 

So fjT w^as the advent of Christ fn)in carnhig 
with it any appearance of war, that the nations at 
the time lay hushed jn the tranquillity of au anii<r-’ 
sat peace. lie spake peace to t-hc heathen^ well as 
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to his own people the Jews. The waves of this 
troifblcsomc |'orld ceased to toss tlicmselvcs, and a 
delightful calm seemed t(j forebode tlie approach of 
those halcyon days when the Prince of Peace, should 
make his alJode among us ; like the stillness of that 
hallowed niirht on which the angelic choir descend- 
ed to sing peace on earth; peace wath God by the 
pardon of sin ; peace with ourselves by the answer 
of a clear conscience ; peace with one another by 

MUTUAL CIIAUITY. 

O divine peace — how lovely and how pleasant dost 
thou appear I How happy and heavenly is the king- 
dom of the Messiah where thou art found ! Who 
would not wish to sec, who would not labour to 
promote, the full accomplishment of profihccy in 
the extension of the kingdom and dominion of 
Christ, from .sect to 6C'ay and from the rivers to the ends 
of the carthf that so all nations of llic world might re- 
member themselves, and turn to the Lord Jesus, as 
many as did at tlie first preaching of the gospel ? 
And let Ihc dau^httr of' 7Jon lead the way, restored 
to her p>;*c-cniincncc among the churches! We will 
not envy lier the Iionour as she formerly envied us 
(icvtile.s, but lather rejoice and shout with her in 
the day, when she shall be led to acknowledge her 
king — tlie king of righteousness, salvation, and 
peace; the once lovely, but now highly exalted 
Jesus of Xaianth; wlio came to visit us in great 
humility, and shall come again at the appointed 
liour to judge the woiUl — when we shall behold 
him glorious as Jernstdtm heiself can wisli, riding 
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Upon tlic heavens, in power and majesty unuyer- 
ahle, amidst the acclamations of sain^ apd angels! 
Amen. ^erwuns* 

Gpoiuje Horne was born a^out the year 1720, 
at Otham^ in the vicinity of Maidstone, of whicli 
his brother wa« rector till his death. He was dis- 
tinguished for the mildness of his temper and tlic 
benevolence of his heart ; ho also displayed an early 
love of learning. When S(‘nt to Oxford, though 
young, lie soon distinguished himself by Iiis general 
good conduct and application. 1 1 ere he resi^led most 
part of his life: indeed, he was attached to a Tol- 
lege-life, affording him eveiy facility for study and 
improvement ; and, ])ccon)ing the head of Mag- 
dalen College, he wa.s for a series of years one of 
tlic ornaments of the l/niversity. lie, at last, was 
raised to the See of Norwich, hut did not long sur- 
vive it. On liis first visit, he complains tliat he 
could scarciht xiuH: itp thr of tin pnltHc to tohe 
jHKssv.s^ion of it ! He died, 17H1, near seventy years 
of age. flis publications were few — A Satirical 
piece, ridiculing the phihi.'-ophy of Daxid JJiinic, 
and some smaller pieces, in confutation of Dr. l^rivhl- 
hy. the champion oi' I'nitarian theology. His prin- 
cipal work was his Kvf'ositton of l/tc Psahnsy wl|ich 
is of a very devotiiUral complexion, and Sennons, 
marked by a spirit of hi nevfjlencc and pliilanlhropy. 
It is here ue meet with t/.i Fioofr t harintt r drixwn 
with beauty and del 4 .*acv. Uisliop Horne in- 
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torrid in Eliliam church-yard, beneath a tomb^ 
with a liandsofnc eulogy to his memory. 
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AUCIIDEACON OF CARLISLE. — DIED ISOo. 

The national temper of the lews was intolerant, 
narrow minded, and excluding. In Jesus, on the 
contrary, whether we regard his hjisotis or his fj- 
mnp/cy we sec not only benevolence, but benevolence 
tlic most enlarged and comprehensive. In the para- 
ble of the good Samaritan, the very point of the 
story is that the person relieved by him was the na- 
tional and religious enemy of Ins benefactor. Our 
Lord declared the equity of the divine administra- 
tion, wlien he told the Jews (what probably they 
were surprised to licar), That tiiavv should come frow 
(he east and nest, and should sit donn xdth Ahrahavi 
Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven, but thuf^ 
the children of the kingdom should be cast into outer 
darkness, — His reproof of the hasty zeal of his dis- 
ciples, who would needs call down fire from heaven 
to revenge an aftVont put upon their Master, shows 
tlie lenity of his character and of his niigion; 
acd his opinion of the manner in which* the most 
unrtasoriable oppontmts ought to be treated, or at 
least of the manner in which they ought not to he 
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Moatecl. The terms in wliich his rebuke was con- 
veyeil tlescrvc to be noticed — T< knnji "li/taf yuan- 
.vrr of spirit yc arc off 

Kvalriirt s of C/irisf lamt if. 

William Paley was born at lVteri)orougIi, 
171*3, and* in •1758, admitted of Christ College, 
Cambridge. After diligenth^ prosecuting his studies, 
he was ordained, and presented to a rectory in 
Westmoreland, as Ijc was also soon after to the 
vicarage of Appleby. In 1780, he became one of 
the prebendaries; in 17S‘i, archdeacon: and, in 
1785» chancellor of tlie diocese oi‘ (’arli>lc. He 
published, 1700, his “ Uora' VauUiid'; or, the 
Truth of the Scripture liistory of St. Paul evinced, 
hy a C’oinparison of t*lie Ppi^llcs which hear his 
Name, with the Acts of the Apostles, and cmc 
another.’* This, though the least read, is one of 
the most valuable ot'his works. He soon afur jneb- 
lisbed bis very *popu!ar work, fniuipfs of Moiuf 
and l*oliticnl Pkilo^ophtj ; aiterwartU, his r o xi of the 
Kvidcih'rs i$(' Christianity, which laid an etlensive 
circulation; and, lastly, his SaturaJ I'hcolop^ii, a 
production oi‘ extraordinary merit and utility. In- 
deed, these are three of the ino.,t valuable publi- 
cations in any language. He was not a man of ori- 
ginal genius, but made a happy use of tlie works of 
others. In his Philosophy he is indebted to Scturh\ 
in his Evidences of Christianity to lAinincr ; and in 
his Natural Theology to Dcr/mrn's Physico-l'In*- 
ology. There were also iivo xolitmi' of ^^ rnion^ pul)- 
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lished after his death, as well as single discourses, 
together witlj^ several minor pieces during his life- 
time. In return for thesp labours, he was presented 
by the Bishop of Durham to the valuable rectory of 
Bishop Wearnioulhy where he died, 1805, with com- 
posure and serenity. Distinguished was his ability 
and also his zeal in the cause of Christianity. 


48. 

TriEOPIlILUS LINDSEY, 

VICAP OF CATTFRICK, YOK KSII I KF. — DIED 1808- 

Alas! Protestants at the Reformation had to 
learn (I would there w*ere none who had yet to 
learn) the unalienable rights of conscience, and the 
liberty from all human control in that respect, 
wherewith Ciiuist hath made us free; they had to 
learn the common equality of all men in the things 
of God, the lull import of that express injunction 
of their diving Master, Matt, xxiii. 8. • Be not vt 
called liiihl'i, for otic is your master^ mu Christ j and 
all ye arc Irethn n. They had aEo to learn the in- 
nocency ol' error, from which none can plead ex- 
emption, and to bear with each other in their difler- 
ing apprehensions concerning the nature of the first 
great cause and Lather of all, and the i person of 
Christ, and the manner and date of his deriving his 
being and high perfections from (iod,-^a point this 
latter, which was darkened and perverted at the 
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very tirst by philosophy and vain science of the 
learned heathen converts, from whicjh it hath not 
)’et recovered itself; bu^ surely it must also be 
owned to have been left involved in some obscurity 
by Ood himself in the writings of the Apostles 
(otherwise so many men, wise and good, would not 
have diilered, ^and still continue to dili’er, concern- 
ing it), and so left, it should seem, on purpose. To 
what human industry and the spirit of inquiry is the 
things of God, to .give scope for the exercise of 
men's chariij/ and mutual for Uar an cc of one anotiier, 
and to be one great means of cultivating tlie moral 
dispositions, which is plain, by the dc.sign ol‘ the 
holy spirit of God in 3'iir. cjiuis ri \n in:\ iii.ation. 
and not any high perfection in knowledge, which so 
few can attain. 

Apology on nagning the Vicarage of CaitcrUh, 

Tiujophill s Lini>.si:y was horn, 172:3, at Mid- 
dlcwich in Cheshire ; he wa^ named after his god- 
father, Theopliilus, Kail ol* Huntingdon, the hus- 
band of’ >%‘lina the C’ountuss, the z<;alons patnmeps 
of tnethodi^t>. In 171 1, u him eighteen, 

he went to St. John** ColKge. lU-ing twenty-three 
years of age, he was ord.iiiK cl hy Gibson, Bi^liop 
of London, and oPneiated iti J?ir Cieorge Wlieeler’s 
Chapel, Spital Square. He was presented hy the 
Earl offtKorthumberland to two livings — the first in 
Yorkshire, and the second in Dorsetdiire. Here 
lie began to entertain doulus of a Tnudarian loim 
)f worship, which ended in quitting the Church oi 
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England. Refusing offers to settle among the Dia- 
senfers, he, jn 1774?, opened the Unitarian Chapel 
in Essex Street, Londop. Here he laboured ac- 
ceptably to his dying day distinguished for his bene- 
volence and piety. The late Duke of Grafton was 
an attendant on his ministry, lie published an 
Historical View of Unilarianum fum i/u Jit for- 
motion ; An Examination of liohinsons Pica for tin 
Divinity oJ‘ Christ; Conversations on Christian Ido- 
latry; and also Cn the Divine Govenment, In 1793, 
arrived at the age of man, he resigned his ministry ; 
and in the ensuing year was deeply affected by tlic 
emigration of his beloved friend, Dr. Priestley, to 
America. This venerable man died, 1808, in the 
cighty*sixth year of his age, and was interred in 
Eunhill Fields. He was a luan of sterling worth, 
and of incorruptible integrity. II is Memoirs by his 
successor, the llcv. T. Relshaai, is a most interesting 
piece of biograpliy. 


49. 

BEILBY PORTEUS, 

BISHOP OF LONDON. — DIED 1809. 

Since the utility — the absolute necessity of read- 
ing Tin: Scuii'TUiiEsis so great — since they are not 
only the best guide you can consult, but tin on in 
one that can possibly lead you to iieavi^n, it be- 
comes the indispensable duty of every one of you 
most carefully and constantly to peruse those sacred 
oracles, that you may therefcy become perfect, and 
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tkoroughlj/ furnished unto every good uvrk! They 
who have much leisure should emfiloy^a consider- 
able share of it in this hoiy exercise; and even they 
who are most immersed in business have, or ought, 
to have, the LortPs Day entirely to spare, and 
shoulc^^lways employ some part of it in reading and 
meditating m the word of (rod. Hy persevering 
steadily in this practice, any one may, in no great 
length of time, read The Sc k rex hues from one 
end to the other ! ^But, in doing this, it w'ill be ad- 
viseable to begin with The New Testament first, 
and to read it over most frequently, because it con- 
cerns Us Christ lan-s most nearly, and explains to ns 
more fully and more clearly the words of eternal 
life! But after you have once gone regularly 
through both The ?)li) and New Testament, it 
may then bo most useful perhaps to select out of 
each such passages as lay before you the great fun^ 
damctif^al doctrines^ and ffiost essential duties of your 
Christian profession ; and even amongst tliesc to 
dwell the longest on such as express those things in 
the niosl awful and stimulating manner, such as 
affect and touch } ou most powerfully — sucli as make 
your heart burn within you, and stir up all the pious 
affections of your soul ! But it will be of little use 
to read, unless at the same time you also rejlcci — 
unless you supply what you read to tliose gnat pur- 
poses which The Scriptures were meant to pro- 
mote — the amendment of your faults, the improve- 
ment of your hearti^ and the salvation of your souL. 

Lectures on St, Mat thru. 

N 3 
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Beilby Porteus was born, 1731, at York, bit 
parents bcing^natives of Virginia, North America. 
Receiving his grammar loarning at Rippon, he wat 
admitted sizer at Christ College, Cambridge. In 
the year 17.57, he was ordained, and soon after 1)0- 
came domestic cliaplain to Arebishop Seeker, which 
led to subsequent preferment. He «io\v obtained 
the rectories of Ilunton and Lambeth, passing at 
the former the summer, and at tlm latter the winter 
season. He joined the clergy vdio wished for tlie 
revision of the Articles and Liturgy of the Church 
of England. In 1776, he became Bishop of Ches- 
ter; and, in 1787, succeeded Lowth in the See of 
London. In this high station he was very zealous 
in promoting the interests of religion, particularly 
the civilization and conversion of the negroes in the 
British West-lndia islands. He died at Fulham, 
1809, in the sevcnt 3 ^-ninth year of his age, worn 
out by infirmities, and was buried at 8undriilgc, 
near Seven Oaks, Kent, in a tomb erected in his 
lifetime, with an inscription to his memory! His 
works consist Epitome of the Evidenc^.^ of Chris- 
iianitif; a I'roct against Poprrj/; and a Ciunphict re- 
CQinmendiup^ the Observance oj Hood Eriday ; w'ith two 
excellent volumes of sERMt)Ns. His Leetnres on St, 
Mat then's Cos/hi, in two octavo volumes, were als(» 
{uiblished, having been delivered to crowded aiui 
genteel audiences on Wednesdays at 8t. «flames’fe 
Church, Piccadilly. His Prize Poem oii Death has 
allaiiied nuieli popularity# lltMvas a man oi'a mild (h:^- 
pjMtiou deep!) niibucd with Chiiotian pljilaiuhruj*} . 
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50. 

11TCIIARI>\VATS0N% 

HISHOI* OF LANDAFF. — DIED 

I'oo much pains cannot be .faken by tin' in 

tli^* c\l<'rnal and internal c^iiknccs of 
the truth of Tin; (iO'^pr.L, in orilcr tint they may 
generate in their owii minds a full conviction of the 
uiinpeakablo importance of the work in which thc}' 
are ciigagc'd ; but that conviction being once pro- 
dueetl, their time will be far nian iisefnifii employed 
in diseliarging their pai^toral oflica? with fidelity, than 
ill wuigliiiig the importance of all thi <ii.\caj:hnl w/.v- 
/( ///s of faith which have in diflcTcnt nges and coun- 
tries not merely occupied the attention of school- 
men and monks, but unsheathed the swords of 
princes, and polluted tin (iwjilc of Christ with 
more iilood than wais ever shed on the altars of Mo- 
/f>f //, or in honour of l it diliputzuli, the god of 
MexieoA Ha’i pily, for our age, the spirit of per- 
toeculion^is well nigh extinguished; for^ nolwith- 
slanding the sad fate of the Calas family in France — 
notwithstanding the demon of fanaticism, which 
sjiread its delusion over London and Edinburgh on 
tl)e relaxation of the law’s against Popery — notw ith- 
suindlng tlic burning zeal of u few’ furious l)igots 
amoni^sL every sect of Clmistians, still we may fore- 
tel, from ob>erving the Mgn,> of tlu’ tiine\, that the 
ier.i i> approaching very ^ast, when /hcofogimf m n- 
oliall be swallowed up.in is vanollicai. iiia- 
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RiTY, and a liberal toleration become the distin-: 
guishkg feature of every church in Christendom! 
The ruling poWrs in ProJ^estant and Catholic states 
begin at length every where to perceive that an 
vniformity of sentiment in matters of religion is a cir- 
cumstance impossible to be obtained; that it has 
never yet existed in the Church of Christ, from 
the apostolic age to our own ; and they begin to be 
ashamed of the fines^ confiscations, imprisonments, 
tortures — of all the unjust and, sanguinary efforts 
which they have severally made use of to procure 
it. They perceive, too, that a diversity of religious 
opinions may subsist among the subjects of the same 
state, without endangering the commonweal; and 
they begin to think it reasonable that no man 
should be abridged in the exercise of natural rights 
merely on the score of religion. These enlarged 
sentiments proceed not, 1 would willingly hope, from 
what the Gernnans call indifferentism in religion, but 
partly from a perfect knowledge (ft its true end, 
which is CHARITY, and partly from that conscious- 
ness of intellectual weakness, which is ever^.most con- 
spicuous in minds the roost enlightened, and which, 
wherever it subsists, puts a stop to intolerance and 
dogmatism of every kind ! 

Preface to Theological Tracts. 

Hxchard Watson was born, 1737, at*Hever- 
sham in Westmoreland. His father was master of 
the grammar school, having, among his scholars, 
Tfhraim Chambers, author of the dictionary which 
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Dr. Ahralmm liecs has lately edited with so much 
ability. Young Watson, in 1754, entered %izcr 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. He Ws* the archi- 
tect of his own fortune : by incessant industry he 
soon distinguished himself. In 1771, ^le became 
liegius Professor of Divinit)% ycing only thirty-four 
years (Tf *age.. In 1776, he published a political 
sermon, entitled. The i*rijtciples of the Revolution 
vindicafi dy which, on account of his bold and manly 
avowal of Wiiiggisni,’ proved a bar to preferment; 
for though, in 1782, he was raised by the influence 
ol‘ his pupil, tlic Duke of Rutland, to the See of 
Landaff, there he remained to his dying day. It 
was said at court that lie was not a managcallc man, 
therefore ministers would never listen to his further 
elevation. He publi^ed an excellent Collixlion of 
theological tracts, chiefly written by dissenting di- 
vines, with two volumes of his own sermons and 
( hargis; but his great works, though small in size, 
were l\iS f^r Christianity^/ against Gibbon, 

and his Jfjtuiogi/ ftr the Btlti against Paine, the lat- 
ter of vvlf^h was widely read and circululcd. He 
died at his residence, Calgarth Park, Westmore- 
land, 181G, in tlic seventy-ninth year of his age. 
His son published Memoirs of this truly great man, 
w ritten by himself, — a valuable piece of auto-bio- 
graphy. Tlie editor concludes with the declaration 
that his^veuerablc parent illustrated in his death the 
favourite rule of his conduct through hfe:— AVrp 
innocence, ami take kml ur^o the thing (hat is right, 
for that brings a man to pea^at last. 
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51. 

WILLIAM LEECHMAN, a D. 

PRIKCIPAL OF THE UNIVEUSITY OF GLASGOW,— 
DIED ITS,). 

Ik order to preserve a proper modest i/ as to our 
notions and sentiments about things of doubtful 
disputation, and the circumstantials of religion, and 
to abate that positiveness in our own way, which is 
so opposite to real humility, and wliich leads us to 
complain of the pride of otlier men’s understand- 
ings, when there is no other reason for the charge, 
than that they cannot adopt our notions and phrases 
— let us seriously ask ourselves the follr.\ung ques- 
tions : — Can I pretend to a clearer understanding, 
to a more diligent and impartial inquiry into reve- 
lation, or to greater degrees of divine illumination, 
than all others who diH’er in opinion from me ? What 
grounds Iiave I to imagine that I am in the full pos- 
session of divine trutljs? Do I iwt acknowledge 
that 1 may err? What security then have L that 1 
do not actually err in some instances, amidst the 
multitude of opinions which 1 hold ? May I not be 
in a mistake, nay, in many mistakes, thought ani 
not conscious of the particular instances ? Is there 
not ground to expect that the admission into the 
regions of perfect light will prove not only an en- 
largement, but a correctiJl^of former views, to 
men of the wisest, best, and fairest minds ? Such 
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quesii^ns, seriously put, and urged upon our own 
conscience's irt silence and retirement^ and under 
the awful impression of the presence of the great 
Searcher o^ hearts, would naturally check that pre- 
sumptuous confidence that our own particular views 
are certainhi right, w'hicli is so common in world, 
and so frequently accompanied with that u'ruth of 
man-^tvlikh never icorLs the right eousims if God, 

Sermons. 

William Lleciiman was born,\ at Dol- 

phinston in Lanarkshire, receiving iiis gram- 

mar learning, and completing his education in the 
University of Edinburgh. Having bee^engaged in 
private tuition, lie soon tnrired his at'^hition to the 
study of theology. In ITdJ, he was licensed to 
preach, and continued lor live years without prefer- 
ment. He became Mini^ter ol’ I'eitij, w'here he 
laboured with great fidelity. In ITlO, he preached 
and published his masterly sermon on I hr Tmipeiy 
Charadir, and Vatj/ (f a Minisia if .^Ju Go.sjh! ; 
and, in 1743, printed his sermon on Pruiiery of 
equal celebrity. Not long afterwards he was raised 
to the divinity chair at Glasgow, whicli lie filled for 
ma|;iy years with extraordinary ability. His pupils 
w’ere numerous, and hisleeturo gave high satisfaction. 
In 1744, lie visited London along withta private 
pupil, forming an intimacy with Lardncry Benson^ 
.ii|^nd the first theologj'';is of the day. In 1761, he 
.was affected by a pufmonary complaint, but relieved 
by a visit to Bristol Hotwtdls. He now was made 
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IVincipal of the University of Glasgow, which he 
retalnecl for a long period, dying in 1785, an 
illness of some length, bi^t was blessed with a sin- 
gularly placid dissolution! No one ever more glo- 
riou>ly exemplified the supports and consolations of 
revealed religion : his was a triumph over the dark- 
ness ancl Mesojation of the tomb! Dr. Leechman 
wrote T/i( Lr/'a of Dr. IlutchcsoHy prefixed to his 
Sijsiem of Moral Philo.wp/n/, Two most excellent 
volumes of .Srmowv were publislied after his decease 
by Dr. W^odrowe, who accompanied them with a 
INItmoih of this truly good man, exhibiting, as in 
a lucid iniiTOr, the amiable and liberal spirit of 
Christianity. 


WILLI A.M ROBEKTSOiV, D. D. 

riUNCll'AI, or CIIK UN’IVrilsITY OF r.DINBUIlGH,— 

Ki’ftorr^iad been accustomed, du/'ing rn\iny cen- 
turies, to see speculative ()|)init?ns propagated or 
defended by force ; the charitp and mutual /wrAr/ir- 
o)hf which CiiiusTiANiTY recommends with so 
much warmth were forgotten; the sacred rigltla of 
ofncitncr and of prh'itt r JudL^mvnt were unheard of; 
and not«^onIy the idea of toleration, but even the 
loot'd itself, in the sense now affixed to it, was un^ 
known ! A right to .extirpN^ error by force was 
universally allowed to be the prerogative of such a$ 
o 2 
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posseted the knowledge of truth ; and as each 
party oV Cbrisfians believed that they had got pos- 
session of this invaluable attainment^ they all claim- 
ed and exerf:ised, as far as they were able, the rights 
which it was supposed to convey. The Roman Ca- 
tholicSf as their system rested on the decisions of 
an infallible judge, never doubted that truth was on 
their side, and openly called on the civil power to 
repel the impious and heretical innovators who had 
risen up against it. The Protestants, no less con- 
fident that tlieir doctrine w^as well founded, re- 
quired, with equal ardour, the princes of their party 
to check such as presumed to impugn or oppose it. 
Luther, Calvin, Cranmer, and Knox, the founders 
of the reformed church in their respective countries, 
inflicted, as far as they had power and opportunity, 
the same punishments which were denounced against 
their own disciples by the church of Rome, upon 
such as called in question any article in their creeds. 
To their followers, and perhaps to their opponents, 
it would,have appeared a symptom of dillidcncc in 
the goodness of their cause, or an acknowledgment 
that it was not well-founded, if they had not em- 
ployed in its defence all those means which it was 
supposed Truth had a right to employ. 

It was towards the close of the seventcentli cen- 
tury before Toleration^ under its present form, w'as 
admitted first into the republic of the United Pro- 
vinces, and from thence introduced into England. 
Long experience of»'the calamities flowing from 
mutual persecution, the influence of free govern* 
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mcnt, tiic light and humanity acquired by tj{{? pro- 
gress of science, together with the •prudence and 
authority of the civil magistrate, were all requisite, 
in order to establish a regulation so repugnant to 
the ideas which all the different sects had adopted, 
from nffsifaken cone^'ptifyns coiu’crning the nature 
of religion and tlu' rights of truth, or which all of 
them liad derived from the errcnu'Oiis maxims esia- 
hli&ltcd by the clmrclt of Kook?. 

liisfort! nf ('/'mrlts fin Fifth, 


VfiLLiAM Huni ieroON ua> born, IT-U at Borth- 
wIl'I:, Mid-LfithiaiJ; i.f uhieh his fitlier v. as minis- 
ter. He received his edae. iiion at the seliool of 
Dalkeith; but, li I 7!* 5, aeeom|)anied his lather on 
hi' .-ettleniMi! i:i ihliidnirgln Hiiving attended tin* 
ii'iiai thno at it*, univ', rtily, ])r, in 17M, was li- 
een^eil to preaclj ; and, in 1711, intend on tlie 
hveig (if ( j huKliuiir. I!<* leiiied the volunteers of 
IMinh'irgii ag.iiuvl llie IVi t ader, 17 Ik during the 
rei)Lir: )ii. m.”).', he jv.iatetl liisD'unods I.hstn^ 

/•m’.// S eruiea en thr !' i nt ’i nin of Christ' s 

I aa.'u L ^ preaedied l)Lieri‘ the Sv)eietv for j)ro- 
p:i gating C’liri; tiun Kimuledee, the only sermon lie 
e.er ]uint;;l; but he ‘d:i»»ne uu’i e as an hi^ti^iau 
than a diviiie. in 17.31^ hc' pub!i>ijed his lli.ston/ 
of Srotfd/K!, wliich so red , d !ii< reputation that he 
was pronmteil ij Huiabur :h, made oiie of the 
King’s eliaplains, aieb.in e cipal oi’the Tai- 

versity. hi 17db follow td, •/«.■/// of Chdtlr^ 

in 1777, the ilisforcoi and, in ITbl. t!ie 
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Disquisition on India ^ wliicli closed his lite- 
rary career. He died in tjie bosom of his affection- 
ate family, June, 1793, at the age of seventy-three. 
He met death with calmness, contrasting the revi- 
vifying beauties of tlie spring, whilst one day walk- 
ing in his garden, with his own appr,oach*ihg disso- 
lution, which would be succeeded by a resurrection 
to a blessed immortality! Liberal testimony has been 
given to his private and social virtues, whilst his in- 
tellectual character and talents are established by 
his writings. He had, for a long series of years, 
taken an active part in church affairs, and exercised 
a commanding sway over the government of the 
church of Scotland. The writer has heard him 
preach with no small satisfaction. 


ALFA’ANDKR GERARIT, D.D. 

PROFESSOR or DIVINITY, KlNCi^S COLLEGE, 
ABERDEEN, DIED 1795 . 

Since Christianity began to be depraved by ad- 
ventitious mixtures, there never was an age in which 
there has appeared, so generally as in the present, 
a ditposition to embrace whatever fair inquiry dis- 
covered to be the real doctrine of scripture, with- 
out any regard to the authority of men, dr to the 
established distinctions of sects; and no where has 
this liberal spirit prjij.’vailed s-o much, as in those 
countries in which intidclity has been sufl’ered for 
the lonffeM space of lime to propose all it# chjec- 
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tions freely, and without the fear of perse^nf^ion or 
logal penalties. But the^effect of ite op'^osition has 
hitherto taken place only in part. The heart of a 
good man triumphs in conceiving the^ period when 
it shall have finally taken plact? ; in antioipating the 
time Cljristianity shall become, in the writings 
and apprcliensioiis ot’ Christians, as it truly is in the 
New 'festament, not a system of nice speculations 
and contentious subtleties, but a series of plain 
principles, evidently founded in scripture, unmixed 
with the arbitrary cvplications and precarious con- 
clusions of fallible men, all naturally touching the 
lieart, eonunanding congruous aflections, and by 
their joint force directly inculcating pu'fy and virfur^ 
ami promoting the rt Yonnafton and happtnr.s.s of man- 
kind. 

l)isscrtalnins on the (icnins and Evidences of 
Christ ianiin, 

Alexander (ii:KARi> was born, 17o8, at C^riocli 
in Aberd'^nsbirc — educated at the^grammar school, 
Aberdeen, and at twelve years of age was thought 
qualified for the Cniversity. He entered the Ma- 
rischal College, New Aberdeen, and remaining 
there for one year finished liis education at Edin- 
burgh. In 17 IS, he was licensed to preach in the 
church^of Scotland; and, in 1750, chosen assistant 
to Mr. David Eordyce, Profe.ssor of Philosophy, 
Marischal College, ^succcading him, wijcn drown- 
ed, on his return home* from Holland. In 
1771, hr breamr Professor of Di^inity in Kipg’s 
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Colleg^ — a station which he occupied with great. 
respectai 3 ility t(j; the close of life. He died on his 
birth-day, 1795, completing the sixty-seventh year 
of his age. He was the author of a prize Essaij on 
Taste; Dissertations on the Genius and Evidences of 
Christianitif 3 An Essat/ on Genius ; and two- volumes 
of excellent Sermons. Ilis son and successor, Dr. 
Gilbert Gerard, published a posthumous volume, 
entitled Pastoral Carcy — a worl: like all the other 
avithor’s productions of merit and utility. Dr. Alex- 
ander Gerard was a laborious student, and a bene- 
volent Christian, with large and liberal views of 
theolog}^ The author of this article attended his 
lectures in 1789, and has a sincere respect for his 
memory. His son, an intelligent and enlightened 
divine, did not long ♦survive him, dying in the ze- 
nith of his usefulness and glory. 


51. 

GEORGE CAMPBELL, D.D. 

PIllNCirAL OF MARISCHAL COLLKCU:, ABERDEEN. 

DIED 179G. 

Ha'^t thou no regard to the commandment of thy 
Lord? Or has he given a more express c()i,umand- 
ment than ////.y ; — Judge iwly that ye be nut judged. 
For U'ith xi'hat judgment judge i/c shall be judged, 
and with xvhat 7ncasurc f^metc it shad brmnasured to 
you again* Does not he, on whom thou darcst to 
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sit in judgment, profess to be a disciple of ,^sus as 
well as thou ? Whether he be really so op hot is 
another’s affair, and not^hine. In Ivery view this 
practice is condemned. , It is fraught with danger to 
yourselves, with injury to your neighbour, and with 
impiety to your Lord. 

What shall *we say of those who differ from us in 
important articles ? What shall we say but — that in 
mir judgment they err, not hnoivino^ the scriptures ? 
What more should we say I It belongs to the omnis- 
cient searcher of hearts, and to him only, to say 
whether their error, if they be in an error, pro- 
ceeds from depravity of disposition, or from causes 
in which the will had no share. Is it for us to deter- 
mine how much wood, hap, and stuhblv, may be 
reared upon the only foundation Jesus Christ; 
though the foreign materials, by the apostle’s ac- 
count, will be consumed in the fiery trial they must 
undergo, yct^ the builder himself will be saved ! 
We are ever, like Peter, turning aside from the 
point in hand, (which is what immediately concerns 
ourselves)'^ and, by a curiosity much less'justifiable 
than his, inquiring what wilt become of this man ? 
When such a question arises in thy mind, O 1 my 
fe/low-Christian, think thou hearest the voice of thy 
divine Master checking thy impertinence iu the 
words addressed to the apostle — What is that to 
theef ]?OLLO\v THOU ME ! Sermons, 

George Campbbcl vva^«5)orn at Aberdeen about 
1720, and educated at its university, of which be 
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was afterwards its greatest orrfament ; lie was always 
of a st^ious cast, and distinguished for his literary 
industry. Having passed some time in the care of 
a country charge, he was removed to the chief kirk 
at Aberdeen', where he officiated for many years 
with high approbatid©. He also filled the chair of 
divinity at the Marischal College vj'ith *iiniversal 
satisfaction : he likewise was Principal of the Col- 
lege, and universally respected. To his theological 
lectures, which the writer attcrtdecl, he feels much 
indebted for information and even entertainment. 
His publications are numerous, and of uncommon 
merit, viz. Pliilosop/iy of liheloric ; Answer to Hume 
on Miracles ; Translalion of the Four Gospels, with 
Dissertations ; and two volinnes of Tracts, with Ser- 
mans. He died at a very advanced age ; and since 
his death a volume of his Lectures on the Pastoral 
Care and on Church Hisiorp have appeared, which 
do not detract from his reputation. He was, indeed, 
by his talents, character, and attEiininents, one of 
the brightest luminaries of the church of Scotland. 
His characteristics were good sense ah/\ benevo- 
lence, sublimated by a rational piety. 


55 . 

JAMES FORDYCE, D.D. 

DIED 1796 . 

Jrsus was the per^f;t model of kindness and 
courtesy. The friendfof man was his characteristic. 
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He showed by his own practice that there is i.||^thing 
more becoming than the tear of generous sbrrow— 
nothing so soothing as the language of a benevolent 
heart. Jesus weeping over the grave; of Lazarus, 
consoling his mournful sisters, and instructing the 
solernD. cjrcle in the ideas of immortality with the 
means of attaining it, is surely an object by infinite 
degrees more interesting and glorious than all the 
conquerors of the earth, crowned with laurels, and 
riding on the car oY triumph, with numberless cap- 
tives in their train ! 

His INSTITUTION also is of a piece with his cha- 
racter. It includes the grand principles of univer- 
sal humanity. Every wall of partition between the 
nations is thrown down, abolishing the narro'io dis- 
tinction of Jews and Gentiles, and exploding the 
illiberal opposition of Greeks to Barbarians. The 
spirit of conquest for the sake of power it dis- 
courages, while it proclaims, enforces, and inspires 
Peace oil earth, and ^ood will towards 7nen ; whom it 
teaches to consider and love as brethren, forming 
one great* family, under one cominon Parent, held 
together by charity, as the bond of perfection. 

Sermons, 

James Fordyce w'as born, 1720, at Aberdeen. 
*Educar^^d in the university of his native city, he 
was early devoted to the Christian ministry. He 
was first settled as one of ^le ministers of the colle- 
giate charge at Brechin. ‘Some years after he set- 
tled at the parish of Alloa, near Stirling. He 
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coldly^ received owing to an antagonist, but by 
meekness overcame "all opposition. He attracted 
notice by his Sermon before the General Assembly, 
entitled. The Tolly ^ Infamy, and Misery, of Unlaw- 
ful Pleasure, In 1760, he visited London, and here 
he settled, first assisting, and then succeeding, Dr. 
Lawrence at Monkwell Street. Her’s he for years 
gained a high and deserved popularity. Crowds 
attended and admired him ; but this, at length 
abating, he, in 178^^, resigned, and withdrew into 
the country. He died, 1796, at Bath, suddenly, 
but with peace and serenity; he expired in the 
seventy-sixth year of his age. His chief publi- 
cations were Sermons to Youn^ W omen, much read ; 
Addresses to Young Men, full of good senSe ; and 
Addresses to the Deify, breathing an ardent spirit of 
devotion. His Charge to his worthy successor, Dr. 
Lindsay, is incomparable, and ought to be read by 
all young men entering the Christian, ministry. As 
a preacher, he is said to have more resembled Cicero 
than Demosthi^es ; yet he was occasionally distin- 
guished for the’vehemence of his pulpit <firatory. 


56. 

HUGH BLAIR, D.D. 

DIED 1800. 

It is one of the ml^lbrtuncs of our present si- 
tuation, that some of the good dispositions of human 
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nature are apt to betrrfy us into frailties and vices. 
Thus it often happens that the kudable attachment 
which we contract to the .country or 4 the ’church to 
which we belong, or to some political denomination 
under which wc class ourselves, both confines our 
affections within too narrow a spliere, and gives rise 
to violent prejudices against such as come under an 
opposite description. • Not contented with being in 
the ourselves, we must find all others in the 

wrong! We claim an’exclusive possession of good- 
ness and wisdom ; and from approving warmly of 
those who join us, we proceed to condemn, with 
much acrimony, not only the principles, but the 
characters of those from whom we differ. 

But let us only consider under what particular 
description the spirit of God brings this crime ofun-- 
charitable judgment. It is declared to be an impious 
invasion of the prerogative of God, to whom alone 
it belongs to search all hearts, and to determine con- 
cerning all characters. This privilege he often ap- 
propriates expressly to himself on pui^ose to restrain 
the rashnei# of censure among men, ^irequiring us to 
leave X\ie judging of others to him, and to attend to 
our own business and duty. Judge nothing before the 
time; until the Lord come^ who shall make manifest the 
counsels of the heart. Sermons, 

Hue if Blair was born, 1718, at Edinburgh, and 
educated in its university, passing eleven years in 
that celebrated seminary, 1741, he was licensed 
to preach— was settled in Fife,' but, in 1743, he was 
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restored to his native city; and, in 1758, he was 
prorflioted to the High Church of Edinburgh, the 
most importa^iit ecclesias^Jcal charge in the kirk of 
Scotland, He now prepared Lectures on the Belles 
Lettres; and, in 17(52, his Majesty erected and 
endowed a Professorship of Rhetoric anjl Belles 
Lettres in the University of Edinburgh, and ap- 
pointed Dr. Blair Regius Professor in consequence 
of his approved qualifications. His Lectures were 
delivered for a long series of years with eclat, and 
on their publication met with flattering acceptance. 
Few works have contributed more to inform the 
minds and improve the taste of the rising generation; 
but it is his Sermons, in fixe volumes, which have 
imparted to his name a pre-eminent fame. Their 
circulation has been unparalleled, and his late Ma- 
jesty conferred upon him a pension of ,^'200 per 
annum ! He was also most handsomely remunerated 
by his booksellers; and the discourses have been 
translated into almost all the languages of Europe. 
He died Dec. 21, 1800, at an advanced age, with 
composure and resignation. He was a Vfery amiable 
man, and highly re.^pected. The writer has often 
heard him preach witli pleasure, though his voice 
was feeble, nor had he an impressive delivery. His 
Sermons are very elegant compositions on the most 
useful and uncontroverted topics of religion ; and 
his discourse on Gentleness is said to have been a 
transcript of his own heart. 
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TESTIMONIES 

IN BEHALF OF CANDOUR, PEACE, AND 
UNANIMITY, 


PIVINES AMONG THE PROTESTANT DISSENTERS. 




RICHAUD BAXTER. 

BIKD 1691. 

Kee';* right apprehensions of the excellency of 
vharitif and iinitii among believers, and receive no- 
thing hastily that is against them ; especially take 
heed, lest under pretence of their authority, their 
number, their soundness^ or their holiness, you too 
much addict yourselves to any sect or party, to the 
withdrawing of your .sjtccidl lore and just commimion 
from other Christians, and turning your zeal to the 
interest of your party, with the neglect of the com- 
mon interest of the church ; but love a Christian as 
a Christian, and promote the iinitij and welfare of 
them all. It is a most dangerous thing to a young 
convert to be ensnared in a sect ; it will, before 
you are avvart, possess you with a feverish sinful 
zeal for the opinions and interests of that sect ; it 
will make you bold in bitter invectives antj censures 
against those that dilfer from them; it will corrupt 
your church communion, and fill your very i^rayers 
w’ith partiality and human passions; it will secretly 
bring malice, under the name of zeal, into your 
minds and words ; in a w ord, it is a secret but deadly 
enemy tp Chnstian lox'c and peace! Let them that 
are wiser, and more orthodox and godly than others, 
show it as the Holy CihosJ^ directeth tliem, James, 
ghap. iii. ver. 19 , Ulw is a re .he ina/i, and 
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endued with knowledge among you ? Let him show out 
of a \^ood conversation his tvorhs, with meekness of 
wisdom, hut \f ye have hitter envying (or zeal) and 
strife in your hearts^ t^l^^'y wo/, and lie not agaijtst 
the truth. This wisdom drscendefh not from above^ 
hut is earthly y sensual y and devilish : for where envy-- 
ing and strife is, there is confusion ,and every evil 
work. But the wisdom that is from above is first pure, 
then peaceable, gentle, easy to he int rented, full of 
mercy and good fruits, without partiality {or wrung^ 
ling) and without hypocrisy. And the fruit of right- 
eousness is sown in peace (f them that make peace. 

Christian Directory, 

Richard Baxter was born, 1615, at Rowton, 
Shropshire, and deemed one of the greatest men of 
the age in which he lived. Having an indifferent 
education, he was at length ordained by the Bishop of 
Worcester, and, in 1636, became Master of the 
Free-Schooi at Dudley, In 1610, he settled at 
Kidderminster, where he was very useful. During 
the Civil Wars Jie was chaplain to the Parliamentary 
forces, and afterwards returned to Kidderminster. 
Leaving that place on account of his health, he vi- 
sited Tunbridge Wells, and then settled in London. 
On the Restoration he refused the See of Worces- 
ter, and remained amongst the Dissenters, sorely 
persecuted, especially by Judge Jefferies 6f brutal 
memory. He retired to Charter-house Yard, where 
he had a large congregation,* and where he died, 
1691, and was interred in Christ Church. Though 
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very sickly, and for thirty years not free from pain,* 
he was a man of inoessant zeal and activity^. No 
person in bis time was more despised, -nofie more 
esteemed ! He is said to have written one hundred 
and forty-five treatises ; and his practical works, 
now re-publishing (under the* care of my worthy 
friend,' the licv. Thomas Clout A.M. of Walworth), 
make 4 volumes, folio. His two most popular works 
ill the present day are his Call to the Unconverted^ 
and his Saints^ Evcidasting Rcst^ in which breathes 
a spirit of the most ardent piety. The original is a 
thick quarto, tedious, and tinctured with tlie pe- 
dantry of the age ; it is, however, well abridged by 
Fawcett in a duodecimo size, which is not only 
generally circulated, but in deserved estimation : 
with a few exceptiems, it is a work of inestimable 
utility. His Creed lay betwixt Arminianism and 
Calvinisniy whilst the Baxterians are considered a 
denomination of the Christian world ! 


55. 

ROBERT BARCLAY, 

APOLOGIST FOR THE QUAKERS. — DIED 1691. 

It was contrary to the nature of ChristVgospcl 
and i^inistry to use any force and violence in the 
gathering of souls to him. This he abundantly ex- 
pressed in his reproof t^ the two sons of Zebedee, 
who would have been calling for Jirc ffvm heaven tc 
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burn thos^ that refused to repeive Christ. It is not 
to be doubted but this was as great a crime as now 
to be^in an error concerning the faith and doctrine 
of Christ. Tliht there wit's not power wanting to 
have punished those refusers of Christ, cannot be 
doubted; for they that could do other miracles 
might have done this also. And morcoyec, th.ey 
wanted not the precedent of a holy nf^an under the 
law, as did Elias — yet we see what Christ saith to 
them — Ve know not what spirit yr arc of ; fur the Son 
of man i.s not come to desfroj/ n.ni*.s tivesy /ait to save 
them. Here Christ shows that sucli kind of zeal was 
no ways approved by I)ini ; and such as think to 
make way for Christ, or his Gospel, by this means, 
do not understand irhat spirit then arc of But if it 
was not lawful to call for fire fr^m heaven to destroy 
such as refused to receive Christ, it is far less lawful 
to kindle fire upon earth to dusti oy those that believe 
in Christ, because they will not believe, nor can 
believe, as the magistrates do, for coi^scicnce sake. 
And if it was not lawful lor tlie apostles, who had 
so large a measure of the spirit, and Were so little 
liable to mistake, force others to their jutTgment — 
it can be far less lawful now for men that, as ex- 
perience declareth, and many of themselves con- 
fess, are fallible, and often mistaken, to kill and 
destro}! all such as cannot, because otherwise per- 
suaded in their minds, judge, and believe in mat- 
ters of conscience, just as they do. And if it was 
not according to the wisdom of Christ, who was and 
is, King of kings, by gufward 'force to 'constrain 
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Others to believe in him or receive him, as being a 
thing inconsistent with the nature of his ipihistry 
and spiritual government, •do not the/ grossly offend 
him that will needs be wiser than he, and think to 
force men, against their persuasion, to* conform to 
their dr)ctrine and worship ? The w^ord of the Lord 
said, not h/ polver and bp mighty hut by the spirit of 
the Lord; but these say, not by the spirit of the Lord, 
but by might and carnal power. 

Apology for the Quakers, 

Robert Barclay was born, 164?8, at Edinburgh; 
he was educated at Paris, and his father finding at- 
tempts were made to convert him to the Catholic 
religion, had him back to Scotland ; he made con- 
siderable progress in his learning. His father meet- 
ing with George Fox, became Quaker, and the son 
soon followed him. Robert became very zealous 
and active in bis new profession. He travelled with 
the celebrated William Venn through England, Hol- 
land, and Germany, diffusing abroad his principles, 
both propagating what they deemed the* cause of 
truth ! Barclay was an excellent private as w'cll as 
public character, a pure philanthropist, and valuable 
member of the community. He died at Uri in 
Scotland, 1691, in the forty-third year of his age. 
He senjt forth many publications, but the chief is 
his Apology for the true Christian Divinity, as preach^ 
cd by the Quakers. 'I'his treatise is ably written; 
and the sect in whose befialf it is written know its 
value: they even at this dafy distribute it through 
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the world. It is by far the clearest exposition of the 
princt^les of the Friends — not even Penn’s works ex- 
cepted! It mj!y be denominated, on account of its 
fullness and extent, The Quakers* Body of Divinity, 


59 . 

WILLIAM BATEJ?^, D.D, 

LIED 1699. 

We arc commanded, ahovt. all //////:> .v, to have fa • 
vent chanty amota^ oiirsclrcs. This principally re- 
spects Christians, who arc united by so many sacred 
and amiable bands, as being fbnncd of the same 
eternal seed,, children of the s une heavenly I'^atlor, 
and joint he irs cl (.iic suiiic glorious inheritance. 
Ch nsuan chunly (lath a more noble principle than 
the affections of nature; lor it proceeds from the 
love of God, shed abroad in believers, to make them 
one heart 'and one .soul, and from a more divine pat- 
tern, the example of Christ, who hath by his suf- 
lerings vestored us to the favour of God, that we 
should love one another even as he hath loved ns. 
This duty is most strictly enjoined, for without love, 
angelical eloquence is but an empty noise (1 Cor. 
xiii.) and all other virtues have but a false lustre : 
prophesy, faith, knowledge, miracles, the highest 
outward acts of charity o? self-denial, the giving our 
estates to the poor, or bodies to martyrdom, are 
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neither pleasing to Gofl, nor profitable to him that 
does them. 

It is not the most strjet observance 'of serious 
trifles, nor submitting to rigorous austerities, that 
ennobles human nature, and commends us to God, 
Tlie most porlbrniers oT things indiflerent, 

and that •chastise themselves with a bloody disci- 
pline, labour for nothing, and may pass to hell 
through purgatory ; but the rcli^ian of Christ reforms 
the understanding aitd will, and all the actions de- 
pending on tlieni ; it chases away error^ and X'icc, 
and hafraf and slieds abroad light and love, purity 
‘.md poiice, aiid roiins on earih a lively represen- 
tation of tliat -oeiit'. that is in licaven! 

Uarmotni nj itn iJre/rt . I Urihi/tes . 

\^)LL£ \ \; B-'Tks was bom, lf)25, and educated 
at Cambridge, yoou after the Restoration he was 
appointed cisaplain to Charles II., and minister of 
St. Dunslan’s *in the \Ve>t, but tjected thence by 
the cruel Act of Unifonnit}'. lie was uiie of the 
Commissio^icrs of the Savoy for revising the public 
Liturgy; he was engaged also with Baxter and 
others in settling certain disputed points with the 
established church ; he was honoured with the 
friendship of Lord-Keeper Bridgman, Lord-Chan- 
cellor lunch, the Earl of Nottingham, and Arch- 
bishop Tillotson 3 he refused the Deanery of Coven- 
try and Litchfield, and Dr. Bellamy says he might 
have been raised to .any bishopric in the kingdom ; 
upon the llevolution, 1688, he addressed King Wil- 
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liaiTiy at the head of the dissenting ministers, in an 
elega^it and impressive speech, glowing with all the 
ardour of ‘civi^ and religious liberty! It is said that 
his Majesty entertained a regard for him, and his 
royal consort, INIary, was partial to his works. He 
latterly resided at Kackney, where he died, 1699, 
aged seventy-three years. A moderate mun*, and a 
polite scholar, he was esteemed by all parties, en- 
deavouring not to widen but to heal the breaches 
between Churchmen and Dissenters! His works, 
collected into ime volume , Folio ^ consist of Dis- 
courses on the Divine Attributes, and other im- 
portant Subjects. He was remarkable for a pleasing 
style, having studied the Belles Lettres as well as 
Theology. 


60. 

JOHN HOWE, A.M, 

AUTHOR OF THE LIVING TEMPLE.— HIED 1705. 

How lit tie any of us know, or are capable ot 
knowing, in this our present state ! And they that 
think they know most, or are most conceited of 
their own knowledge, know nothing as they ought to 
know. They that arc most apt to contend, do, 
most* of all, fight in the dark. It is too possible 
there may be much knowledge without love. How 
little such knowledge, is worth ! It profits nothing. 
It hurts, puffs up, when love ^ edifies. The devils 
know more than any of ws; while their want of 
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love, or their hellish malignity, makes them de- 
vils, As by pride comes contention, so Ijiutnility 
would contribute more to^)eace (and ^to the discern- 
ing of truth too) than the most fervent disputation. 
But to close all, I pray, let us considerVe are pro- 
fessedly going to heaven, that region of light and 
lifct and purity and love / It well, indeed, becomes 
them that are upon the way thither, modcratehi to 
inquire after truth. Humble, serious, diligent en- 
deavours to increase** in divine knowledge arc very 
suitable to our present state of darkness and imper- 
fection. The product of such inquiries we shall 
carry to heaven with us. Wc shall carry truth and 
the knowledge of God to heaven with us. We 
shall carry purity thither, devoted ness of soul to 
God and our Redeemer; divine love and joy, if we 
have their beginnings here, with whatsoever else of 
real permanent excellency, that hath a settled fixed 
seat and place in our souls now, and shall there 
have them in perfection. But do we think we shall 
carry strife to heaven ? Shall we carry anger to 
heaven ? Jinvyings, hcart-hurning.s, •auhnosilits, t*//- 
mities, hatred of our brethren and fellow-CJiristians, 
shall we carry these to heaven with us ? Let us 
labour to divest ourselves, and strike off from our 
spirits every thing that shall not go with us to Mea« 
ven, or is equally unsuitable to our end and way, 
that there may be nothing to obstruct and hinder 
our abundant entrance, at length, into the ever last* 
ing kingdom! Sermons ot RtUgiom Contention, 
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Jo^jfN Howe was born, 1630, at Loughborough ; 
he was 'first s^nt to Cambridge, and afterwards to 
Oxford. He was settled kt Great Torrington, De- 
vonshire ; but, being on a visit to London, Oliver 
Cromwell took a Irking to him, and would have 
him preacher at Whitehall. On his death, tfnd the 
withdrawment of Richard Cromwelf, he returned 
to his flock at Torrington. He was persecuted after 
the Act of Uniformity was passed; but, in 1671, 
passed over as chaplain to Lord Mazarine into Ire- 
land. He then came back to London, where he 
laboured for ten years with great usefulness. In 
1685 he travelled on the continent with Lord Whar- 
ton ; and on his return settled in Silver Street, with 
a select congregation, dying there, 1705, in the 
seventy- fifth year of his age, with peace and sere- 
nity. His talents were of a high order. His works 
consist of two folio volumes : his chief pieces are, 
The Blessedness of the Righteous ; Delighting in God; 
but, above all, his Living Temple ;• this exceeds 
the rest. Some tracts were published after his decease. 
He is a great favourite with the Calvinists, who 
generally denominate him The Great llowc ! But it 
is justly said of him, and to his praise be it spoken, 
that he loved all good men, and loved them accord- 
ing *to their goodness, without considering to what 
communion they belonged. This is the < genuine 
spirit of Christianity. 
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61 . 

MATTHEW HENRY. 

DIED 1714 . 

A New commandment T give unto you, that ye love 
one another, Jesus not only commends it as amiable 
and pleasant, but commands it, and makes it one of 
the fundamental laws of his kingdom. It is the 
command of our ruj^r, who has a right to give law 
to us ; it is the command of our Redeemer, who 
gives us this law, in order to tlic curing of our spi- 
ritual diseases, and the preparing of us for our 
eternal bliss. Brotherly love is the badge of Christ's 
disciples ; by this lie knows them ; by this they may 
know themselves ; and by this others may know’ 
them. This is the livery of his family, the distin- 
guishing character of his disciples ; this he would 
have them noted for, as that wherein they excelled 
all others. By this shall all men know that ye are my 
disciples, if you have Jove one to another. He does 
not say, by.this shall men know that you are my 
disciples if ye work miracles ; for a worker of mira- 
cles is but a cipher without charity. It is the true 
honour of Christ’s disciples to excel in brotherly 
love : and if the followers of Christ do not lovc»one 
another, they not only cast an unjust reproach upon 
their profession, but give just cause to suspect their 
own sincerity. O Jesus ! are these thy Christians ? 
These passionate, maliciotfs, spiteful, ill-natured 
people ? Is this thf Sons coat f When our bre-, 
Q 2 
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thren stand in need of help from us, and \vc have 
an opportunity of being serviceable to them ; when 
they differ in opinion and practice from us, or are 
any ways rivals with or provoking to us, and so we 
have occasion to condescend and forgive — in such 
cases it will be known whether we have badge 
of Christ’s disciples ! 

And we must have love; not only show love, but 
have it in the root and principle of it ; and have it 
when there is not any present occasion to show it — 
have it ready ! ** Hereby it will appear that ye are 
indeed my followers/’ Thus it was that their Mas- 
ter was famous; for all that ever heard of him 
have heard of his love — his great love : and there- 
fore, if you sfje any people more than ordinary lov- 
ing one to another, say certainly these are the fol- 
lowers of Christ — they have been with Jesus! 
The heart of Christ was very much upon it that his 
DISCIPLES should love one another; in this they must 
be singular — whereas the way of the .world is to be 
even/ one for hi nise If •^ihey should be hearty for one 
another! It isUhe true honour of ChRxSt’s disci- 
ples to excel in brotherly love, nothing will be more 
effectual than this to recommend them to the respect 
and esteem of others. Tertullian speaks of it as 
the*glory of the primitive church that the Chris- 
tians were known by their lovingness to one an- 
other! And if the follouers of Christ do not love 
one another, they not only cast an unjust reproach 
upon their profession, but give just cause to suspect 
their sincerity. Exposition of the Bible* 
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Matthew Henry was born, 1662, at Broad 
Oak, Flintshire, son of Philip Henr^ of.pious me- , 
mory. Having displayed an early propensity to- 
wards the ministry, he was educated by the famous 
Rev. T. Doolittle. He now thought of the law, 
but softn reverted to the ministry. He was ordained 
1687, and settled with a large congregation at 
Chester formed by his own labours. He used to 
visit the prisoners in^the Castle, and preach around 
the villages in tlic •country. He, at length, 1712, 
removed to Hackney, and began to expound the 
Old in the morning, and the Kciv 'Fesf ament in the 
afternoon. Two years after he finished his course. 
Having, in 171!, visited his friends at Chester, he 
was taken ill at Narpptwich on his return home, 
where he died in the fifty-second year of his age ! 
His dying declaration was, that “ A life spent in 
the service of God, and communion with him, is 
the most pleasant life that an}^ one can live in this 
world.'’ Ilis publications are — his Father'* s Life ; 
his Treati,se on Prat/er, and also Confession^; but his 
Exposition ^)f‘ the Bible j in six volumes folio, are in 
very general estimation, not for critical acumen, 
but plain practical divinity. The last volume was 
finished by several hands; and in the former vo- 
lumes it is thought that the son made much ifee of 
his father’s MS. writings. He was a man of great 
moral worth, indefatigable zeal, and fervent piety. 
His father, Philip Henri/y sufi’ered grievously in the 
execrable reign of thfc Stuarts, whilst the spirit with 
Q 6 
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which he bore his trials shed a lustre on his bene- 
volence* arid 


62. 

JOHN GALE, D.D. 

DIED 1721. 

To what has a man a greater right, than to the 
entire free enjoyment and direction of his own con- 
science, and to a full powder to act uprightly and in 
sincerity before God and man ? And yet men are 
not by far so much disturbed and wronged in any 
other possessions and enjoyments as in these. It is 
common to see men openl)^ not only justifying and 
pleading for, but acting their injuries of this kind 
sometimes by a law, and making a merit of them, 
end turning them into acts of religion ; but to the 
very great prejudice and dishonour of the most holy 
religion thc}^ profess ; which neither knows, nor wi/t 
ever excuse any such practices. What is more com- 
mon, than to see men assume to themselves that 
extravagant power, not given to any, to proscribe, 
to direct, and force the consciences of others, and 
rob them of their peace and purity, or else of their 
religious rights and privileges, by depriving them of 
that society and communion which they claim and 
desire, but cannot purchase at so dear a rate ? All 
the difficulties and hardrhips, of every kind and in 
every degree, which are brought upon persons on 
the score of religion, come properly under the 
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name of persccutioit ; and are all equally founded in 
oppression, violence, and injustice. 

These things do, undoubtedly, tfie greatest dis- 
honour and disservice to Christianity^ imaginable ; 
even in the lowest degree, tlmy breed the most in- 
veterate .enmity, dissension, and irreparable divi- 
sions and bloody persecutions among Christians ; 
tliey expose religion to the contempt, and ridicule, 
and banter of athci-sts and infidels; and arm the 
heathen powers agrfinst a religion they see carries so 
mucli mischief and danger in its banners, and whets 
their rage and fury against those who, making a 
profession of ii, seem to be the declared enemies of 
mankind. Sermons, 

John Gale was born, 16T(>, in London. The 
father, a respectable citizen, perceiving in his son 
superior talent, destined lum to the ministry; he, 
therefore, sent him to the Liuversity of Leyden, 
where he distinguished himself by his rapid im- 
provement. Lefore he was nineteen ye^rs of age, 
he so gained the esteem of the Professors, that he 
was honoured with the title of Master of Arts, and 
also Doctor in IMiilosophy. lie then went to Am- 
sterdam to enjoy the tuition of Limborch and L^e 
Clerc; and prosecuted his studies with ardofir on 
his return to England. He was intimate witli the 
learned William Whiston, and some of the most 
eminent men of his day.^ Ho took a part in the 
Salter’s Hall controv*crsy against subscription to Ar- 
ticles of Faith. His great work, which will always 
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preserve his name, is entitled “ Re/lecimis on Dr, 
WaWf Histori/ of Infant Baptism^ written with un- 
common temper and ability ; it has been lately re- 
printed. He meditated, a Translation of the Sep- 
tuagint, an Exposition of the New Testament, and a 
Tract against Original Sin ; but he was cut o/l* by a 
fever, 1721, in the forty-second year of his age ! 
Four volumes of Sermons were published after his 
decease, with a handsome portrait, exhibiting fea- 
tures indicative of good sense and a manly integrity. 
His character stands high, and as a preacher he 
was held in great estimation. He was the most 
learned of the Genera! Baptists^ who revere his 
memory to the present day. 


63 . 

JAMES PIERCE, 

F.XETER. DIED 1726 . 

Let others tamely give up their libe,ny if thev 
please; but I do, and will insist upon it for myself, 
as a Protestant, a Dissenter, a reasonable. Creature, 
and a Christian. As I pretend not to impose upon 
others, so neither will I, in this case, be imposed 
upon by others. No king, no parliament, no church, 
no council^ no synod, no man, or body bf men, 
shall be acknowledged by me to have any such 
rightful authority over me. Tjiey may deprive me 
of my civil liberty, of my estate, or of my life. 
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but this lilfcrh/y by thb grace of God, they never 
shall deprive me ot^ — to think and speak of G(#d and 
religion, only in that truinner which I apprehend^ 
they are spoken of in the holy scriptures by God 
himself. 

A ?pan may value himself upon the goodness of 
his but •there is yet a greater thing than this, 

even charity ; and really Christians have much need 
of it in such quarrels, for as it will cover a vtultil<ide 
of sins^ so there is,' commonly, then a multitude 
that need covering. Let me then beseech you, for 
God’s sake, for Chrsit’s sake ; let me entreat you, 
by the mercies of God, and the gentleness of Christ, 
as you have a regard to the peace of the church, 
the reputation of religion, and the success of the 
Gospel, that you put ouy as the elect of God, holy 
and beloved, bowels of mercies, kindness, and gentle^ 
?iess, humbleness (fmind, meekness and long suffering ; 
that you wxW Jbrbear one another in love. Let your 
conversation be upon things on which all Christians 
agree, and beg of God to pour down a spirit of 
light, of Vovc, and of peace upon, us afl, that we 
may grow up in hi?n irho is the head in all things! 

Sermon on Charity. 

James Pierce was born, 1673, in London: left 
an orphan, he was educated by the celebrated Mat- 
thew Mead of Stepney; he finished his education 
at the Universities of Utrecht and Leyden in Hol- 
land. On his return he took lodgings at Oxford to 
be near the Bodleian Library, and afterwards sctt]cd 
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"in the ministry at Oambridge, where he was esteem- 
ed by^the University. He went to Newbury, 1717, 
where Ke ’wrojie a very able reply in Latin to Dr. 
Nicholas Defence of the Church of England. Not 
long after ha removed to Exeter, and here was very 
acceptable, till a violent dispute broke out respect- 
ing the Trinity ! He was, at first, a Trinitarian, but 
now became an advocate for the yre-exiaieni system. 
This occasioned much prejudice and ill treatment 
towards him. He vindicated • himself with great 
spirit, and printed a tract, called “ The Western 
Inquisition!*^ Indeed, the conduct of his perse- 
cutors was altogether irrcconcileable with the spirit 
of Christianity. He now published a Paraphrase on 
the Colossians and Philippians, He was also enter- 
ing on the Epistle to the Hchrcws, when he died, 
1726, in the fifty-third year of his age. When the 
rector of the parish had interdicted an epitaph upon 
him, his friends wanted to have inscribed — Here 
lies the reverend, learned, and pious Ja’rnes Pierce 
still he refused, saying, that “ Mr. Pierce could 
not be revw'cnd because he was not lawfully ordained, 
and that he was not pious because he taught errors,” 
so that, for the quiet of the good rector’s conscience, 
the inscription is only Mr. James Pierces Tomb, 
1726 !’* Such is the accursed spirit of bigotry, Ka- 
tional, judicious, and affectionate, he excelled both 
as preacher and writer. His name is still alid ever 
will be venerated by the wise and good in every de- 
partment of the Christian evorld. 
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• 

JOHN EVANS, D.D. 

DIED 1730. 

Ie a^y .would lead us to an implicit faith in their 
dictates, while* they disclaim infallibility, their claim 
is most ahsiird. If our judgments be not so good, 
or our capacities not, so enlarged as our neighbours, 
yet we are obliged Co make the best of them, and to 
judge for ourselves. We must answer for ourselves 
to God, in the great day ; and, therefore, it can 
neither be a laudable, nor a safe humility, to take 
our religion from the dictates of any fallible man, 
or number of men. • 

Humility will incline us to make all charitable 
allowances for their failings and defects, when we 
are conscious of so many of our own— to censure 
them with gentleness, to restore them in the spirit of 
meekness, and not vauntingly to say to any, stand bp 
thyself come not near to me, for I am Iwlier than 
thou, A IdWly mind will consider even the worst of 
men, as such with whom we partake, in the same 
nature, the same sinful nature ; who are bought 
with the same price as we ; who have an offer of the 
same spiritual and eternal blessings, and are atileast 
capable, ^by the same grace which hath made us to 
differ from them, of the same everlasting happiness. 

Sermons og the Christian Temper, 

John Evans was born, 1680, at Wrexham, Den- 
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bighshire ; he was descended from ministers of four 
genei^tions, only one link being wanting in the 
chain up to tbe era of the Reformation : Educated 
in London, he went to reside with Rowland Hunt* 
ley, at whose seat he devoted himself to study. 
He was, 1702, ordained at Wrexham, Matthew 
Henry assisting at the service ; he afterwards went 
to London to assist Dr. Williams, founder oC the 
Red-Cross Street Library, whom he succeeded. 
In the Avian Controversy he refused subscribing to 
any articles though he maintained orthodox senti- 
ments! He finished Matthew Henry’s Exposition 
on the Romans, which Doddridge says is “ the best 
he ever saw.*’ He began a History of Nonconfor- 
mity, which Mr. Neal completed. He died, 1730, 
in the fifty-first year of his age. In his last illness 
he said, “ though I cannot affirm, as a late vene- 
rable minister a little before his death, that I have 
no more doubt of my acceptance with God than 1 
have of my own existence, yet I have a good hope 
throvgh grace, and such as I am persuaded will 
n ever make me . ashamed. This corruptit k shall put 
on incorntpiion, — a glorious hope!” His admirable 
Sermons on the Christian Temper, one of his chief 
works, and the best body of practical divinity in the 
English language, breathe the spirit of genuine 
Christianity. Editions of this work are constantly 
called for, — a circumstance creditable to the good 
sense and piety of the Religious world. ' 
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EDMUND C ALAMY, D. D. 

DIED 1732 . 

If be possible^ as much as lielh in us, let us live 
pcaccnblp with all men, Thougli some slight, and 
others insult us, yet let us be catholic spirited. Let 
us love all, without exception, that have any thing 
of God in them ; any thing of the image of Christ 
upon them ! Let us strive to return to the aposto- 
lical simplicity, and take care tliat our religion be 
that of the Bible. Whatever ye do, my brethren, 
take heed of narrowing your charity, and confining 
it within any luunanl); devised inclosures. Be con- 
tent with your own liberty, and condemn not such 
as you dificr from ; but be ready, as far as the word 
and conscience will allow, to have communion with 
them, and with all the true Christian churches upon 
earth, in all Christian offices and duties. Manage 
your differences with modesty, carefully, avoiding 
rash and intemperate zeal. Take heed of inflaming''^' 
matters, by attempting to make the differences 
wdiich there are between the Church and Dissenters 
to appear greater than they are in reality, or the 
distance wider than it is. Endeavour after that*latU 
tude and^ enlargedness of mind, as may fit you for 
general and extensive service to the Christiaii church ; 
and never forsake that comprehensive interest so far, 
as to be ingulfed into* a party upon any private and 
distinct basis. 

A 
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Let us then beg of God with all possible earnest- 
ness, that, there may be such a spirit of prayer and 
supplication stirring amon'g us, as may bring down 
upon us all. manner of spiritual blessings in a rich 
abundance; and such an uniting spirit, as may 
effectually check our animosities and divisiops, and 
heal our breaches; and such a spirtt of love and 
;;eacc, as may make us, like the first Christians— of 
( lie heart and one soul! 

Dedication o f the Account of ejected Ministers, 

Edmund Calamy was born, J671, in London; 
he was educated at Merchant-Taylor s School, and 
finished his studies at the University of Utrecht. 
On his return, settling amoijg the Dissenters, he 
preached at Oxford, and in its vicinity. He was 
offered a Professor’s chair at Edinburgh, but de- 
clined it. In 1672 he assisted a congregation at 
Blackfriars, and was next year ordained at Little 
St. Helen’s. In 1702 he assisted Dr. Williams, 
and was , elected one of the Tuesday Lecturers at 
Salter’s Hall. Tn 1703 he settled at V^^estminster, 
and died, 1732, in the sixty-second year of his 
age. His publications were numerous, and mostly 
in the defence of Nonconformity against Bishop 
Hoddley, which Locke deemed unanswerable. He 
abridged Baxter’s History of his Life and Times ; 
but his chief work is his Nonconfokmist Memo- 
jRiAL, which the late Jllev. Samuel Palmer repub- 
lished with many improveniehts. Indeed this pub- 
lication, now extended to three octavo volumes, and 
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embellished with numerous portraits of the Puritan 
Divines, is a standard work amongst Diisenters.^ 
The first part relatedi td England, *the second to 
Wales : this latter portion lias a valuable Appendix 
in Dr. William Richard’s Cainhw-British Biography^ 
rccenijiy published by the writer of the present arti- 
cle ; it contains the most valuable information re- 
specting the ecclesiastical affairs of the ancient Prin- 
cipality. Mr. Neal printed also, 1722, a volume of 
Sermons on the Trlnitji, for which the King pre- 
sented him with Jifiy pounds ! lie is said to have 
left behind him An Historical Account of his own 
hifvy tSx'. in three folio volumes. He was a man of 
talents, learning, and piety; a sincere Ciiristian, a 
good scholar, and ai\ able divine ; he was deemed 
the ornament and glory of the dissenting community. 


66 , 

HENRY GROVE, 

TAUNTON. — DIED 1788. 

Were Christians more universally agreed that 
there was no virtue in being of this or that opinion, 
where there was not a good life ; and where "there 
was no prime in being of the contrary, after persons 
had sincerely endeavoured to know the truth ; there 
would then be no room for men thus to deceive 
themselves, and to iflistake that, for love to the gos- 
pel, which is nothing else but a proud conceit jof 
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their ov3n understandings, 'then do men best ex- 
press thgir affection to Christ and his gospel, when 
*Dy a charitable* and heavenly, temper of mind, and 
a holy and regular conversation, they imitatv the 
one and adorn the o^lher. And the more solicitous 
they were about this, the less concerned wouW they 
be for the differences between them and other good 
Christians, in things disputable ; and lest apt to 
give any countenance to persons whose lives vjcvo a 
disgrace to their profession, o iiy for the sake of 
their holding the same opinions. It is really a me- 
lancholy consideration, that while all sides are 
wrangling about articles of faith, and modes and 
ceremonies of worship, they should so generally for- 
get that wdiich is of the greatest consequence of all 
^a strict and humble piety ^ and a diffusive benevo- 
lence and charitij ! Sermons. 

Henby Gbove was born, 1683, at- Taunton, *’of 
parents who were the steady friends of conscience 
and liberty; he became an excellent classic, and 
was trained to a liberal theology. lie ftnished his 
education in London under the Uev. Thomas Ilowc, 
a man of eminent learning and piety. He began to 
preach at two-and-tuenty with much acceptance. 
He next year was chosen, 1706, tutor of the aca- 
demy to teach ethics and pneumatology. He 
preached in the neighbourhood of Taunton, eigh- 
teen years, for only ^’20 a year ! He contributed 
papers to the Spectator, and ptiblished an Essay on 
tha Immateriality of the SouL He also published on 
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Church Communion and on Prayer, as weli on a 
variety of subjects. Hjs famous ^eatfse^ entitle* 
Wisdom, the first Spring of Action in the Deity, 
brought on a controversy in which hfe appeared to 
mucl^ advantage. His last piece was on Faith, 
which lie explained in a way conducive to the inte- 
rests of practical religion. He kept aloof from the 
violent disputes about the Trinity at Exeter, cherish- 
ing peace, and e/^ercising charity in his beloved 
retirement. Losing an amiable wife, he soon 
followed her, dying, 1738, in the fifty-fifth year 
of his age, deeply regretted by all who knew 
him. Dr. Ainory published his works, collected 
into several octavo volumes, consisting of Tracts 
and Somions, including also his system of Moral 
Philosophy. As a Christian, as a minister, as a 
tutor, and as a writer, he excelled. Few have left 
behind them more interesting inemoriuls of talents, 
benevolence, and piety. 


67. 

JOHN ABEUNETHY, A.M. 

DUBLIN. — DIED 174?0. 

('harity envicth not, vaunteth not itself, behaveth 
not inheemly ; it hopeth, belu veth, and endureth all 
things; if suffereth long, and is kind ; it rejoiceth not 
in iniquity, hut rejoiceth Tn the truth. How unlike? 
this is the spirit of a great many zealous Christiajns, 
who carry it with contempt and wrath towards their 
a 3 
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brethren; who, perhaps, are really weak, but re- 
futed perVerseJy erroneou^s; condemned as obsti- 
nate, when it may be in truth, and in the judgment 
of God, more sincere, impartial, and unprejudiced, 
than we who take upon us to judge ? Let even 
those who oppose tlie most imporU\nt, Vho most 
evident and necessary truth, be instructed with 
meekness ; let such as are differently minded from 
us in more difficult and less imp'jrtant points, he rc^ 
ceived not to doubtful disputatious ; above all, lot the 
spirit of jealousy find no room in our hearts ; let us 
not take upon us to impute to any of om fellow- 
Christians corrupt selfish views and sinister designs, 
which they disclaim, or give no sufficient ground 
for fixing upon them — that iS really judging the 
heart, whereby v*^e invade the prerogative of God, 
as well as injure men. Sermous, 

John Abernetjiv was born, 1G8C/; at London- 
derry in Ireland ; but taken away to Scotland dur- 
ing the ti’uublcs of 1689, he was tiicrc ^educated : 
it is indeed said that he and his parents siiiiciod all 
the horrors of the siege of Londonderry, escaping 
narrowly with their lives ! He entered very early on 
his studies in the University of Glasgow. At the 
age of twenty-one he w as licensed to preach by an 
Irish Presbytery, and settled at Antrim in tile nortli 
of Ireland. Here he sided with a spirited party 
protesting against the tjranny of the Presbytery. 
He wrote some good pieces against spiritual donii- 
naiion, and asserted nobly the cause of intellectual 
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freedom. In 1730 he left this part of Irelaid for 
the City of Dublin, where; he remained till Ills death, • 
which happened in 1710, with composure and re- 
signation. Ilis Sermons on the Iking (Aid Attributes 
(if'Ctod are invaluable. The style is somewhat pro- 
lix. but the ^natter solid and substantial, and is a 
masterpiece in theology. The Attrit/utes of Dciii/ 
constitute the most sublime topic of theology : hence 
iew judge aright inspecting them, and hence the 
multiplied errors of the Christian world, lie was 
an original thinker, and possessed an independent 
mind llotli in the north of Ireland and at Dublin 
ho pursued one uniform course of good sense and 
liberality, lie was at all times the ardent friend 
of civil and religious Tibcrty, whilst he advocated an 
enlightened and liberal system of theology. 
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THOMAS EMLYX. 

1)1 rn 17i3. 

VioLi’.xcE and oppression, heavy censures and 
unch.arilablo reproache.^, are oft the portion the 
innocent. Our Lord found it so, and used no other 
remed}*but an a])|>eal to God, and to wait for his 
justification Being peaceable, he was held seditious 
and a traitor, being; Ao/x /^ahd wise, was censured as 
mad; for gppaking the truth against the vulgar opi- 
nions, he wa$ called a deceiver and a blasphemer. 
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What must be done then under such hard usuage ? 
Why, leave iP to the Ju^.ge of all ; he will bring 
forth the righteousness of tlie just as the sun ; he 
will decide that groat question what is truth — what 
is true religion, and the true church ? When the 
pompous names of orthodox and catholic^ with all 
the help of human laws and popular cry, stand for 
nothing — when despised humility, when true vri- 
versal charitif (so much exploUed in zeal for pre- 
tended orthodoxy) when righteousness and peace 
and heavenly-mindedness shall be owned for pure 
religion and undefiled — when the children of the 
kingdom, and boasters of the law, who are swoln 
with fury and national pride, shall be excommuni- 
cated— when virtue shall arise out of its clouds, and 
truth from its corners, and they who were not 
ashamed of them in the day of their contempt, 
shall be owned by the great Judge! Let this then 
encourage us in well-doing, that be the world's 
treatment never so harsh — the Judge Is at hand, 

t,Scr»io/is. 

Thomas Emlyn was born, 1673, at Stamford, 
Lincolnshire, his parents members of the established 
churvh. He was admitted of Emanuel College, 
Cambridge, but finished at Mr. Doolittle’s academy 
in the vicinity of London, Though lie commenced 
preaching in the metropolis, he soon went as chap- 
lain to the Countess of ^Donegal at Belfast in Ire- 
land. This country he left, owing to its troubles, 
aftfcr the Revolution of 1688, having preached there 
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^vith mucli acceptance. He was for a time at Lowe- 
stoff in Norfolk, and thence returned to^rfublin, 
1691, where he attained fo great popularity, having 
a portly presence, a clear voice, and ^graceful de- 
livery. Losing a beloved wifi?, he published his 
fine s^riiion, entitled Funeral Consolations. Now, 
a cruel systenf of persecution arose against him for 
his jfrianism, by his brother ministers, which ended 
in his trial, fine, and imprisonment, the pillory 
being remitted because he was a man of letters ! ! ! 
After the sentence was pronounced, he was led 
round the four courts u ith a paper on lu’s breast to 
be exposed, tlie Judge priding himself that he had 
not condemned him to perish at the stake. Shame, 
slianie be upon all jv-'i’secutors, whether Catholics, 
Churchmen, or Dissenters ! On the termination of 
these most disgraceful proceedings, he returned to 
England, preached to a few select friends, and 
wrote many valuable tracts of theology, especially 
Ins liumhJc Itoju/n/ into the Scripture Account of Jesus 
Christ. He died, 1743, in the seventy-ninth year 
oi‘ his age.* He believed Christ to* be the first of 
derived Beings, an object of worship, and the 
Creator of the world! His son, an eminent barris- 
ter, published his works, with a prcfticc, and large 
notes. His Memoirs give him the highest charticter 
for devotion, courage, and an unshaken integrity. 
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DANIEL NEAL, A. M. 

LIED 1743. 

We have a fervent zeal for the honour cf our 
Lord and Master, and are desirous to coiiitvd ear- 
7}fsify for the faith oice dtlivcrcd to the saints, with 
all sorts of spiritual weapons; but we do not yet sec 
a necessity of stopping the indaths of the adver- 
saries of our holy religion with fines and imprison- 
ments, even though, to their own infamy and shame, 
they treat it with indecency. Let scandal and ill- 
inauncrs be punished as it deserves, hut let not inen 
be terrified from speaking out tlieir doubts, or pro- 
posing their objections against the Gospel revelation, 
w’hich we are sure will hear a thorough examination ; 
and thougli the late ungenerous attacks upon the 
miracles of our blessed Saviour, may Iiavc had'iiii 
ill influence upon the giddy and unthinking youth 
of the age, they have given occasion to the publish- 
ing such a number of incomparable d'efences of 
Christianity, as have confirmed the faith of many, 
and must satisfy the minds of all reasonable inqui- 
rers after truth. 

I Lave said nothing w ith a design to exasperate 
or wdden the differences among Christians ; for as I 
am a sincere admirer of the doctrines of the New 
Testament, I would have an equal regard to its 
most excellent precepts, of which these are some of 
the capital— that wc love one another ; that ue for git e 
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offtiiccs ; that ivc f eat* one anothc r\^ infirmities, a/uJ 
even I'/rss them that curse us, and p raj/ for thc^n that 
(h spittfulh/ use and persccuJtc vs. If ////.^s|)ir?t^ncl tem> 
j)er u'crc more prevalent, the lives of Christians would 
thrown briglit lustre upon the truth aixl excellency 
of this divine faith, and convince the atheists and 
infidels (flf thi^ age, more than all their arguments 
can do without it. 

Preface to the Historu oj the Puritans, 
t' 

Daniel Nlal was born, in London, and 

educated at Merchant Taylor’s School. Here an 
offer was made him of an exhibition to St. John’s, 
Oxford, but he took his lot amongst the Dissenters, 
lie then passed three years at the academy of tl^e 
Uev. Thomas Rowe, and finished at Utrecht in 
Holland; he returned with ?»lartin Tomkins and 
Nathaniel Lardner to his own country. In 1706 he 
w»6 chosen minister at Aldcrsgate Street. Here he 
continued for six-and-thirtj/ years discharging the 
duties of his ministry with fidelity. His first publi- 
cation was^v-Z/i History of Enp;land, *nn instruc- 
tive and entertaining work; but his principal pro- 
duction was, The liisiorj/ of the Puritans^ in several 
octavo volumes, the first appearing in 1732, the 
last in 1738. It was animadverted upon by two Bi- 
shops, Maddox and Warburton, as well as Dr. Za- 
chary tSrey. To Dr. Maddox he replied; and Dr. 
Toulmin, in his much-approved edition of The His- 
tory of the Puritans^ ansifered the others, A new 
edition is now preparing by Mr, JVilliam Jonesy au- 
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thor of the History of the Albigenscs and Walden- 
ses, Mfchich will be continued with many improve* 
.ments. ^Mr. >feal died at Path, 1743, in the sixty- 
fifth year of his age, whither he had gone for the 
benefit of the waters. He was universally beloved 
and respected ; he married a sister of Dr. Lafdner, 
by wdiom he had a son, Naihaincl Neejy ah emincrj.t 
attorney, a man of good sense, and great liberality ; 
he was the friend of Doddridge, combining charity 
along with orthodoxy. 


70 . 

ISAAC WATTS, D.D. 

DIED 1718. 

An uncharitalle inan womds the very vitals of that 
religion by which he hopes for eternal life! Aod 
whilst his fury rages against his brother for acci- 
dental differences, he shakes the very foundations 
of his own Christianity, and endangers, c\r prevents 
his own salvation ; his boasted orthodoxy in opinion 
is made vain, while his practical ungodlinesses are 
real ; and his faith appears to be little better than 
that of devils, when he mingles so much of their 
malice with it. In vain does he glory in the bright- 
ness of his notions : in vain docs he presume dark- 
ness is past and the true light noxv shincth : for he that 
sayeth he is in the light *and hateth his brother^ he 
abideth in darkness even till now. 
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It is true, indeed, thaf all graces and virtues are 
very imperfect in this present state, and^thefe is 
much of uncharitableness rtjmaining in*many a good 
man : but that man can never be good that has no 
charity ! Zclutus has spent his Jife in cleclaiming 
against some little modes and gestures used in wor- 
ship by his felk)w-Christians, or in imposing some 
uninstituted ceremonies on the consciences of his 
brethren. He hath stirred up the magistrate to 
persecute some of t^leni to prisons, and almost to 
death. He flattered his conscience with hopes that 
his zeal for the church should not only render him 
acceptable at the last day, but provide him a largo 
reward. He lies now languishing upon a bed of 
sickness, on the very^ borders of eternity, and is 
terribly awakened to behold his own mistake ; whilst 
he stands within the tribunal of Christ, and the 
face of the judge, his former practice appears to 
his Conscience, in its true and frightful shape; the 
fire that hath animated him against his brethren 
now flashes in his soul, and discovers its infernal 
source ; non* he dreads to be made on example of 
the same vengeance among devils, with wliicli he 
hath pursued his fellow-mortals; he groans out his 
last breath in bitter agonies, cries to the God of 
Love for mercy upon his departing spirit, ancUcx- 
pires almost without hope. He is gone. But we 
leave his soul to the compassion of a God who can 
better pardon his mighty errors, than he would for- 
give others in their little mistakes 1 

Thus dreadfully hath this vice of uncharitablenesfi 
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prevailed against the honour of Christianity and the 
pea^’e of mankind. Thus sacrilegiously hath it taken 
away one of' the brightest marks of the best reli- 
gion, and that is love. It hath defaced the beauty 
of our holy profession, scandalized the sacred name 
that we bear, made a slaughter-house of th^ church 
of Chrhl, and deceived the souls ^f men to their 
own eternal ruin ! 

Just as I had finished this essay, Pharisaino hap- 
pened to come into my study, and taking up the 
first leaf, read the title, and was persuaded this dis- 
course must be written against himself. No,” 
said I, “ there is not any man alive personally in- 
tended in these papers; but if you please to peruse 
them, and shall apply the characters to yourself, 1 
hope you will confess Divine f^rovidence has led you 
into a conviction of your false zeal.” Pharisaino 
sat him down immcdiatel 3 S and with a running eye 
passed through every page. And though thcv)fie- 
quent wrinkle of his brow discovered his inward 
chagrin and disgust, yet he paid me many a cere- 
mony ; and, Behold,'' said he, “ h|>w language 
and fancy will dress up zeal like a monster to frighten 
men out of their fervor of spirit ! 

“ I have heard,” added he, ‘‘ that you have some 
skill in painting; pray draw me the figure of this 
uncharitableness in just and proper colours: this 
monster which you complain has so narrowed, and 
disgraced, and murdered Christianity.” I will attempt 
it, Pharisaino, if you will furnish me with a sheet of 
Jarge paper, and that of the fairest kind, to repre* 
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sent tlic Christian churcli in tliis world. First, I 
will pare it round, and reduce it to a ve/y sftdall 
compass ; then with much hik will I sUi^n the white- 
ness of it, and deform it with many a blot ; at the 
next sitting I will stab it through rudely with an 
iron pe« ; and when I put the last hand to com- 
plete the likeness — it shall be smeared over with 
blood! Ovdiodov'i and C/iaril/f united. 

Isaac Watts was 'born, IbTl*, at Southampton, 
his father being master of a flourishing hoarding- 
school in that town. His wife was known to have 
been sitting on a stone near tlie prison door, suck- 
ling her son /.sr/ac, while the father was incarcerated 
for his nonconformity! Having made an early and 
astonishing progress in the languages, he was sent 
to London to complete his education. He became 
private tutor in the family of Sir John Harfopp, 
Banff Stoke Newington: nor was it till he reached 
the t\venty-fourth year of his age that he began to 
preach on his birth-day, 1698. He was chosen as 
assistant to Hr. Isaac Chauncey, pastwr of a church 
in Mark Tianc, and succeeded him the day King 
William died, 17012! He was sadly interrupted by 
illness, and often nearly laid aside. H^ about the 
year 1712, entered into Sir Thomas Abney’s fanwiy, 
where he continued for the long period of thirty-six 
years, tilf his decease, 174'8. Here he enjoyed 
every temporal blessing, and the most delightful 
retirement. In his last tedious indisposition, worn 
down by the infirmities of age, he used to say, ** L 
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am waiting God’s leave to' die !” He expired in the 
sevefnty-third year of his age. He was interred in 
Bunhill Fields, where a? handsome tomb, on the 
right-hand side, not far from the entrance, co- 
vers his remains to the present da}’ ! His pall was 
supported by six dissenting ministers, consisting of 
two of each of the three dcnominatio*:is. t)r. Chand- 
ler spoke at his grave, and Dr. Jennings preached 
his funeral sermon. A greater and better man per- 
haps never lived. His publications are too well 
known to require specification, or illustration ; he 
equally excelled in prose and in poetry. Dr. Jen- 
nings and Dr. Doddridge published his works, col- 
lected in six volumes, quauto, with a brief Memoir, 
‘the deceased always declaring that his character 
was best learnt from his writings, the perusal of 
which would prove the best tribute of respect to his 
memory. Ilis long life was a long illness ; and yet 
no man was more useful in the literary and Chrfttian 
world. He v.as an ornament to human nature — a 
blessing to mankind. Dr. Johnson, in his Lives of 
the Poets, bestows upon him the highest praise, ad- 
vising the reader “ to imitate him in his conduct, 
towards God and man — in every thing except his 
nonconformity.” 

« 

N. B. The extracts from Watts and Doddiudge 
are so truly excellent that they are cntitl'ed to spe- 
cial attention. 
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PHILIP DODDllIDHE. D.D. 

NOIITHAMPTOX. DIED 1751. 

1.0 yp. not «nly guards the mind from the furious 
and diabolical passions of rage, envy, malice, and 
revenge, which tear it like a whirlwind, which cor- 
rode it like a cancc’ , which consume it like rotten- 
man in the hones, but fills it with a thousand gentle 
and pleasing sensations. Love distils a fragrant 
balm into the soul, that, while it heals tlie w'ounds 
which contrary passions have made, diffuses a most 
grateful and reviving perfume, most justly compared 
to the ointment poured on Aaron’s head, or the re- 
freshing dcu' descending on Ilermon and Sion, and 
making all the country between them to share in its 
copious blessings. Let us often reflect with our- 
selves, how amiable and excellent it is ! what an 
ornament ! and, indeed, with all its meekness and 
tenderness^ what a defence to true CJi rist unfit if ! Let 
us accustom ourselves to think, so far as our best 
information reaches, what the face of the Christian 
church has, in fact, been, amidst all the mutual 
animosities that have reigned among its members \ 
and, on the other hand, let us try to imagine w'hat 
it woukf have been, if ihixt pari fie, gentle, hemficcnt 
temper, which the Gospel reconiinends, had constant- 
ly, had generally been prevalent, and every angry, 
turbulent, and malignant thought and passion had 
been brought into sweet subjection to^tlie la^^ o^ 
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Chrisl^. But who can make the computation, whc- 
«ther we’consider its aspect on present, or on future 
happiness? Who can calculate how mdclij Chris- 
tianity wouW have been spread, while the admirin;^ 
world had been charmed by so bright a light, had 
been melted by so celestial a flam^? Who can 
imagine what delights had sprung up in every breast, 
and how they had been multiplied by reflection 
from each ? Above all, w ]lo^ can conceive how 
large a colony the regions of perfect love and bless- 
edness would have received from the peopled earth? 

The lowest understanding, the meanest education, 
the most contemptible abilities, may suffice to give 
hard names, and to pronounce severe censures. A 
harsh anathema may be learnt by heart, and furiously 
repeated by one that could scarce read it ; and, as 
was in truth the case, in some ancient councils, 
may be signed by those that cannot write their 
names ! But true cathoJidsm of temper is a more 
liberal thing ; it proceeds from more enlarged views ; 
it argues a superior greatness of mind,, and a riper 
knowledge of men and things. And the man, who 
is blessed with such advantages, should be so much 
the more solicitous that he does not, on any provo- 
cation, add the weight of his example to so bad a 
cause as that of uncharitableness alxcays is. He 
ow^es it to God, and to the world, that sufch an in- 
fluence be employed to the liappy purposes of heal- 
ing the wounds of the •'Christian church, and of 
conciliating tlie affections of good and worthy men 
tfe. ards each other, till their united counsels can 
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regulate its disorders, and restore to it a form* more 
worthy of itself. 

Sermon on Candour and Unanimity, 

PiULiP Doddridge was born, 1702, in London, 
where hi5 father was an oilman, and his grandfather 
a minister ejected for nonconformity. When born 
he was laid aside as dead, and was the twentieth and 
only surviving child of the family ! He was taken 
up as an orphan by Dr. Clarke of 8t. Alban s, who 
proved a parent to him, and trained him to the 
ministry. He was educated under the Rev. John 
Jennings at Kibworth, Leicestershire, rejecting some 
flattering prospects of entering the established 
church. Having preached at llinkley, Kibworth, 
and Harborongh, he, in 1729, settled at North- 
ampton, where he opened a flourishing academy: 
tlrincc issued, for twenty years, stnnc of the first 
ministers of the age for talents, attainments, and 
respectability. He was indefatigable in discharge 
of his duties, both as tutor and ^niliiisler, which 
shortened his days. A cold, cauglit by going to 
St. Alban's to bury his patron. Dr. Clarke, brought 
on a consumption. He was at the Hot~wells, Bris- 
tol, and thence went to Lisbon, where he ^died, 
October 26, 1751, in the fiftieth year of his age. 
He \vas*inlericd in the cemetery belonging to the 
British factory; and his tombstone, sunk into the 
earth through lengti| of tmie, has been lately raised, 
and restored so as to be rendered more worthy of 
his memory ! His miscellaneous works have feSen 
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publifhed^ in five volumes, octavo ; and his E.rpo- 
Titian on the Tedmrtcnty six volumes, octavo. 

He was a man universal!}^ beloved and respected. 
Moderately Calvinijstic, he hated no man for his 
sentiments, and wished well to the rcligious^vorld. 
Few lived a better life, none died a better death, 
and all denominations revere his memory! Dr. Kip- 
pis, who was his pupil, thus concludes his Memoirs 
of liim in the Biographia Brilannica : — “Abetter 
Christian and Christian jninisfer never lived.” His 
Famih/ Expositor has been lately republished, in an 
elegant manner, with superior embellishments ; it 
is a work admired by Churchmen and Dissenters ; 
and bis Lectures on Ethics ajul Diciniti/ have been 
eminently useful to young men training up to the 
Christian ministiy. 


72. 

JAMES FOSTER, D.D, 

DIED 1T5J. 

To ag7'(c in opinion is entirely out of our power; 
to prpfcss alike, whilst we believe differently, is basc 
and dishonest, and destructive of the most sacred 
obligations, and upon that account ought never to 
be the matter of our choice. 'So that neither of 
these can be any part of that unity which we arc 
bound to cultivate as a religious or moral duty; but 
tltcSvhoIe sum of it must be resolved into this, that 
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condescension, mutual forbearance, and an harmony 
of mild benevolent affections, supply the place of 
that uniformity of faith •and profesion, Vhich are^ 
morally speaking, impossible. 

WJicn the professors of our most holy and excel- 
lent 4'cligion are imperious and domineering, and 
Ibment cruel, and unnatural divisions ; when they 
break the one ludti of Christ, and multiply it into 
little cabals, reviling and disclaiming all relation to 
each other; when they are conienfiousy and, with- 
out thinking of charily and moderation, engage in 
violent disputes about the holiness of days, and 
gestures, and garments, and crossings, or the or- 
th()do:n/ of sounds that have no determinate mean- 
ing, or the several ways of explaining wliat is al- 
lowed to be inexpllcahie ; and instead of humility 
and peace, gentleness and simplicity of manners, 
the real characters of corrupt and degenerate Chris- 
tians are haughtiness, impatience of contradiction, 
and an implacable stubborn spirit: the cause of 
Christianity is more dangerously wounded by such 
excesses as these, than by all the heai't and argu- 
ments of its most ingenious and subtle opposers ; — 
and notwithstanding its truth and divinity, infidels 
will load it with contempt ; nor indeed can it be ex- 
pected to flourish and gain proselytes, wbi|e it is 
thus dishonoured and betrayed by its pretended 
friends. Add to this, that divisions and animosities 
obstruct the increase of Christian knowledge, by 
infusing strong pnejudiJes, by inflaming the pas-, 
sions, and darkening the understanding, and by 
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withdrawing the attention ft’om the essential doc- 
trinesfof the gospel, and fixing it on those minute 
^nd tridfng points, which are generally the subjects 
of most furious and scandalous debates. No less 
fatal are thdy to the Chnslian virtues of righteous- 
ness, long-suffering, meekness, fidelity, and good- 
ness, which are all obliterated and effaced in pro- 
portion to the increase of discord and variance. 
Strife and faction are therefore condemned in the 
New’ Testament in the severest terms, because of 
their manifest contrariety to true religion, and the 
Christian character, and their dreadful and destruc- 
tive consecjuences. And on the contrary, the stiict- 
est unity and most affectionate regard lor each other 
aee frequently and earnestly recommended. 

We are exhorted to foil ou^ after the things xohich 
7nuke for peaces to put axvau evil speaking f wiathy 
anger, clamour, and ?na/ic(\ And the Apostle 1 aul, 
with the most beautiful and pathetic tenderness, 
entreated the Philippians, if there was any conso- 
lation in Christ, any comfort of love, any fellow- 
ship of the spirit, to be like minded, having the 
same law (i. e. reciprocal and universal charity), 
being of one accord and of one mind ; and the Co- 
lossians to put on (as the elect of God, holy and 
beIov^|l) howels of mercies, kindness, hu7nbleness oj 
mind, meekness, and long-sujfcring, forbearing one 
another, and forgiving one another. He reproved 
tire Corinthians for their contentious principles with 
great sharpness and seveflty, in the following pas- 
sage : JVhet'cas there is among you amfing and strife, 
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and divisions, arc yc not carnal and xialh as 7ti€nY For, 
udiik one saith I am of' Paul ; and another, I^m of' 
Ajwllos, and I of Cvphas^or Peter, aM 1 of Christ / 
arc yc not carnal'^ Is CiiKlST divided? JFas Paul 
criK^ed for you ? Or xvere you^ haptizvcl in the name 
of Pa%il ? And in another of Iijs epistles he enjoins 
it on the ChrifFian brethren to u'olk u'orthy of the ro- 
ration irhercuith they we7c called, because there is 
one body and one spirit even as they urre called in one 
hope of their callinp;^ 

This is the glorious spirit, tliis the divine temper 
of tlic Christian religion, strongly inculcated and 
brightly exemplified by tlie first preachers of it. 
And if the time sliould ever come, wlien not only 
tlic ?}wnbers of particular ehurehes, but whole Christ 
tian societies, shall live in this amiable and blessed 
concord one with another : this will be the strongest 
and most transporting resemblance of wliich we can 
at ^)resent fogn any idea of the Future life, in whicli 
social affections will be exerted, and social pleasures 
enjoyed, in their utmost purity and perfection ! 

Discourses (nuSocial Virtue, 

James Foster was born, 1697, at Exeter j his 
grandfather was a clergyman, but his father was 
a Dissenter at Kettering, Northamptonshire. *Edu- 
cated Mr. Hallett, he, in 1718, entered on the 
Christian ministry. He settled with a small congre- 
gation in the Mendip Hills,* publishing his Essay on 
Fundamentals, which* brou^ght him into notice ; he 
became a Baptist, and removed to Trowbridge, 
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whence he came to Londorf. Here he succeeded 
Dr, Jchn Gale in the General Baptist Congregation^ 
barbican? Thrs situation he held twenty years, and 
carried on an evening lecture at the Old Jewry with 
a popularity" unparalleled among the Dissen^'crs. 
Here Pope heard him with admiration ; and writes, 

Let modest Foster, if he will, cxccll 

Ten metropolitans in preaching well! 

In 1731 he published his Reply to Christianity as old 
as the Creation j a most able work, which even his 
antagonist spoke of with respect. He disputed 
with Dr. Stebbing, concerning Heresy, with con* 
summate ability. He now succeeded Dr. Hunt, 
and attended the amiable but unfortunate Earl of 
Kilmarnock on the scaHbld, Tower Hill, 174.6, 
which so shocked him that he never recovered it. 
He died peaceful and happy, 1753, in the fifty- 
seventh year of his age ! He says somewhere, *»' I 
always had, I bless God, ever since I began to un- 
derstand or think to any purpose, large and generous 
principles, and there was never any thing, either in 
my temper or education, which might incline to 
narrowness and higotrij; and I am heartily glad of 
this opportunity of making this public serious pro- 
fession, that I value those, who are of different 
persuasions from me, more than those who agree 
with me in sentiment, if they are more serfous, so- 
ber, and charitable ! His works are Four Volumes 
of Sermons, and also Discourses on Natural 
Revealed Religion* He was a man of great 
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talents, unquestionable* benevolence, and unsullied 
integrity; be would have proved an ornamdit to 
any denomination of the Christian wdirld. 


BENJAMIN GROSVENOR, D.D. 

DIED 1758. 

Bigots there may be, and have been of all per- 
suasions ; but an implacable, irreconcilable, cruel 
Christian, is of the same figure of speech as a godly 
adulterer, a religious drunkard, or a devout mur- 
derer. A religion that inspires cruelty and revenge*; 
that is so far from forgiving injuries, that it multi- 
plies them upon such as desire to injure nobody ; 
that can allow its votaries to contrive, as near as 
possible, the misery of poor people in this world, or 
their damnation in the next ; as they do, undeniably, 
who first tempt a poor creature to shipwreck his 
conscience,* and strain upon him for not doing it ; 
first tempt a man to be a liypocritc, and next punish 
him for not being so: I say a religion of this com- 
plexion needs no stronger confutation, nor can be 
bettor proved to be none of hisy than to be •com- 
pared wjth the temper and spirit, with the carriage 
and commission of the lovclj/ Jcstis, For, O Lord! 
where didst thou ever put Hre and sword, prisons, 
halters, and gibbets, Into thy commission ? Or what 
was ever seen in thee^ that could look like aDorovipg 
T 
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ol' any such kind of nicthodi? ? Hast thou ever said 
to thfue apostles, go — preach the i^of^pcl, l)tginniii<^ 

Jerusalem ; <and they that will not believe, as you 
bid them, plunder, imprison, and starve them ? 
Didst thou^ever give thine apostles such powers? 
Are men to be forced by pain into tlie beli^r-f that 
this Jiisus was the most merciful being, that his re- 
ligion was the kindest tiling in the world, and that 
his ministers arc all sons of benignity and peace ; 
and if they will not believe it, to call for the gaoler 
and the rack to prove it? Such a commission wmuld 
rather be supposed to come from jipollyon the de- 
stroyer, than from Jesus the Saviour of mankind — 
•who came into the ivorLd not to de strop merds lives y 
hut to save: to make the lamb and the wolf feed to- 
gether — that there might be no more destroying nor 
hurtingf in all thp holy mountain ! 

Jesus ! with what a mind and frame ol‘ soul didst 
thou leave this world and go up to heaven ! Antt art 
thou still the same? Has the highest place in 
heaven only enlarged thy power of doing good ac- 
cording to the established economy and order of 
grace ? And is that grace still as free, ms full, as 
extensive, as sufficient, as when first offered to Jeru- 
Salem? Then I am thy captive, for who can hold 
out against all this ? Wlio can deny any thing lo 
it ? Hear me but in the following prayer-— that sonio 
portion of the same spirit that renders thee so lovely, 
may descend upon me, and then I am sure to be 
beloved by thee ; for if fnis ba thy carriage towards 
thine enemies, what is thy heart towards them that 
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love thee as their own souls? Let, therefore, all 
those passions and affections, that held tl\c ajfostles 
in ecstasy of attention, w^icn they bc^icld at partinj^ 
the sweet majesty of thy humble grar^deur ; wlicu 
tlie}^bcheld the marks of thy laj:e sufferings, and of 
present authorit}^, af' (ill pourrmln hcai'cn uikL lurth, 
and of liRoTfiERLY LOVE, at once seated in thy 
divine aspect; when they beheld the heavens open- 
ing, their Lord ascending, and followed thee with 
eyes drowned in love, and stretcl)lng with curious 
wonder into the celestial presence ; let the suwe 
passions and affections so possess my soul, and de- 
vote me to thyself and service, that I may never 
give over looking upwards in expectation — till I 
shall behold thee, i\ iukl manner, (R)mincj tuV, 
SECOND time:, without si\, unfo salvation! 
Amen. 'The Tviupfr uf Jtstis. 

15e\j AM iii Gnosv EXOR was born, 1675, in Lon- 
don. In 169:1 he was put under the tuition of the 
11 cv. !Mr. Jollie (»f Attcrcliffe, Yorkshire. Leaving 
it, he settled in London, and pci ivcted himself in 
the Hebrew language. In 1699 he became assist- 
ant to tlic Rev. IMr. Oldlicid in Southwark, and en- 
gaged in a lecture at the Old Jewry, lie, 1701, 
succeeded the Rev. Mr. Slater, Crosby S*|Luirc, 
who, in his last administration of the sacrament, 
thus expressed himself: “ I charge you, before 
Ciod, that you prepare to’ meet me at t/ic dm/ o/ 
judgment as my croum anef my that none of you 
be found wanting to meet me there at the right 
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hand of God!” In 1710 he became lecturer at 
Salterns Hall, which added much to his reputation. 
He resigned the pastoral ‘office in 1749, and died, 
after a severe indisposition, which he bore with re- 
signation, 1758, in the eighty-third year of his/^ge. 
The Rev. John Barker, the friend of DodaVidge, 
and a popular preacher at Salter’s Kail, delivered 
his funeral sermon. Like too many other good men, 
he was tried by the disobedience of children, which 
he bore with exemplary piet}^ He published seve- 
ral excellent sermons ; but his principal publications 
were an Essai/ on Healthy scarce and valuable ; and 
his Mourner, an incomparable little piece, which 
is read and admired even to the present day. Asa 
preacher his voice was sweet, though, owing to a 
surgical operation, there was an impediment in his 
delivery. His writings arc original and impressive ; 
they are full of devotional turns, uncommon re- 
marks, and indicate a deep acquaint£|nce with his- 
tory. He was enlightened and candid, having 
drank deep into the spirit of Christianity. 


74. 

JOHN TAYLOR, D.D. 

NORWICH. — DIED 1761. 

To what purpose is our boasted liberty, if we 
dare not use it? To what purpose do we enjoy the 
light, if we may not open our eyes to it ? To what 
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purpose is the word of God, if wc must r\ot sfcek for 
its rtal and ^sniiiinr scnst', but must* be tied to tint! 
dictates and sentiments of any divines that Iiave 
bci\j, or now are ? How can we, without flic grossest 
incor^istency, pray in our public assemblies, that 
the } eformaf i\)n Viftit! hr carrii d on (o still ixt i Oh r dr^ 
of pry fiction^ if in our practice wc defeat the 
veiy blessing w(‘ desire ? What advantage hath the 
Dissenter, if not to reform without the formalities 
and delays of human laws and edicts*, wliatc'ver 
shall be (fi>covcred to In at any time, or in any re- 
spect, wrong in his selicnie ? by doth he reject 
human impo>itlons in cme w»iv, if‘ he tamely sub- 
mits to them in another:' Our forefathers rejeett'd 
what the}' thought was of hmnun invention, and 
what v.e find to be so, that escaped them, we, upon 
their principles, are to reject ; otherwise we only 
e.tehange cuie kind of bondage for anotlier, and 
while we refuse establishments by law, wc shall 
come under the no less grievous establishments of 
custom. %\nd if this spirit is let* loose among us, 
what ravages will it make in congregations ? What 
fires will it kindle? Wliat animosities, contentions, 
and divisions will it make? How will it lay waste 
peace and love, and brotherly kindness, tho grand 
virtues of the gospel ; go on to spread deism, and 
make 5hri>tianity, through the false principles and 
inhuman practices of Christians, the scorn and de- 
testation of the world? 'fhus the very men wlio • 
profess great zeal for reviving the power of religion 
will be foiuul the greatest obstructorg of it. •How 
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differcyat from this, how amiable, happy, and honour- 
;tble, is the spinit of the gofpel — peace, love, meek- 
ness, gentleness, goodness, mutual forbearance, can- 
did allowancb for infirmity and mistake ; an hopest 
endeavour to promote knowledge, impartial §-udy, 
and search of tlie scriptures — free communication, 
and ready admittance of what is found in them ! 
These are the virtues which make us truly Chris- 
tians; thus we shall grow up in Christ into all 
things; thus our hearts, and in time our heads too, 
will be united, as far as the present state of things 
will admit ; tlius religion will flourish, and shine with 
a charming lustre in the eyes of tlic world ! 

-And when, O! when will the glorious day sliine 
upon our world ; when meekness, forbearance, cha- 
rity, and brotherly kindness, shall flourish among 
Christians? when, setting aside all party-schemes 
and odious distinctions, all selfish views, all worldly 
emoluments, all pride and bigotiy, all j)rejudice and 
prepossession, all envy, wrath, and bitterness, wc 
shall receive one another upon the true scriptural 
terms of Christian communion ; that with one heart 
and with one mouth, wc may all glorify the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ ? When shall 
we see the ^n’or and mischief of that detestable 
principle, t/ia/ dijfcrcucc of judgment in finding out 
the true sense of the scripfurcy strips rt mau of' his 
Christian character, and giveth us a right to abuse 
him ? When will the happy stt^te of things be cre- 
ated, wherein the witnesses of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who* honestly endeavour to vindicate the truth as it 
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is in him, shall no longer prnphrsi/f clothed sack- 
cloth, under the heavy ljurden of uijrighlcous cen^ 
sure and insult ? Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly I 
Drft nrr o f the Rights o/Khlirisfians* 

John T AV[-OJi was born, 16-) 1*, at Lancaster, re- 
ceiving his education at Whitehaven — settling at the 
chapel ofKirkstcad, in Lincolnshire, a very obscure 
station, with little employ : here, for c/:^7i/a7i years, 
lie studied hard, and acquired a large stock of in- 
formation. lie, in iT.'iJ, removed to Norwich, 
and in 1757 to Warrington as divinity tutor of the 
academy. Here, owing to some disquiet and un- 
jileasaiitness, In's lualth became indifferent, and be 
died siuldeiily, I7’>I, in the sixty-sixth year of his 
age. He was a man of* an excellent understanding, 
extensive atlt.inmcnls, and genuine piety; he was 
th^‘ fir.-.t anti most successful oppugucr of Culvinistic 
divinity. Hjs works are numerous, well known, and 
admired. He publi>hed on (higinal Sin; on The 
Efiisilc to J he Ron^ans ; The Seri [dun Doctrine of 
uJiojienicnf, Sc. ; hut his gre-'.t work was an Meukcw 
CoNcoiioANCi:, in two folio volumes, a durable 
monument oi‘ his erudition, zeal, and industry. 
After his death, his sou publi.''])ed his Schvjne of 
Scrijdurc Dreinifi/, uhicii Bishop Watson, with an 
high encomium, has put at the head of his valuable 
( '('Itcction of Thcolo^ieul Tnrets, Dr, 'laylor excelled 
as a preacher as wpll as® writer; indeed, he was a 
distinguished ornament of the Cliristia i world. 
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7 . 7 . 

JAMES DUCHAL, D.D. 

DUBLIN. — DIED 1761. 

As our blessed Lord instructs his disciples to ex- 
ercise good will to all, and to love even their ene- 
tnieS} and approves and encourages the more pri- 
vate social affections, of which near relations and 
intimate friends are the objects, so in the New Tes- 
tament there is much more notice taken of a ?ir:v 
rchfiotty of which he was the author, namely, the 
relation in which his disciples stand to one another, 
as the members of his family, as the subjects ol* 
his kingdom, as joined together in ono spirit in the 
same business, and in serving the same purposes of 
life ; which new relation furnished an additional 
argument for the exercise of charity • and ther^ is 
not any thing more earnestly recommended by our 
Saviour, than that (hn/ should love one another, as 
his disciples! I he would have them pecul’arly distin- 
guished by mutual love. He insisteth upon it, as his 
command to them, his new commandment^ which he 
esteemed to ho of the utmost importance, and he 
sets before them his love to them, as a pattern he 
would have them to follow. “ This is my command - 
“ ment, that i;c love one another^ as 1 have loved you.'' 
— “ Greater love liath no man than this, that a 
man lay down his lifeVor his friend.” In con- 
forming themselves to this pattern, love must bo 
pcrfvJcted in^them. And his disciples, in declaring 
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the duties of Christiarfs, do likewise very earnestli/ 
recommend charity: indeed there is nothing so*much 
inculcated, especially by the apostles and Johnf 
whose writings arc full of it. Sermons, 

Ja\es Duchal was born, J697, at Antrim, in 
the north of Ireland ; he w^as educated by his friend, 
the celebrated ylbernethy, to whom he was indebted 
for intellectual and moral improvement ; he finished 
at the University of GIasgow^ He soon entered on 
the ministry, and settled at Cambridge ; here he 
remained ten years making a great progress in learn- 
ing : indeed he, at this period, laid the basis of his 
future reputation. He now, 1728, published three 
valuable sermons, entitled 'f/ic Practice of Jicligitffi 
rccomiiiendcd. In 1730 he succeeded his friend Aber- 
nethy at Antrim, and in 1740 succeeded him at 
Dublin. He, in 1752, published an excellent col- 
lec*tion of dij^ourscs, entitled Presumptive Arguments 
j\>r the Truth and dh '/nc Authority of the Christian 
Religion, In the latter part of life lie devoted his 
attention to the study of the llobrew” language, 
with the view of coniuting Hutchinson and his fol- 
lowers. He died, 1761, after an illness of some 
length, deeply regretted. Three volumes of his 
Sermons were printed after his decease, which are 
worthy of his reputation. He w^as liberal in his 
religious sentiments, and tlic friend of free inquiry. 
He excelled in the composition of sermons, which 
well illustrated the cK>ctrincs and the duties of Chris- 
tianity. 
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JOHN MASON, A.M. 

f 

CPIESHINT. — DIED 1763. 

This day I read an author whose sentiments were 
very different from mine, and who expressed himself 
with much warmth and confidence. It excited my 
spleen 1 own, and I immediately passed a severe 
censure upon him ; so that had he been present, 
and talked in the same strain, my ruffled temper 
would have proitnpted me to use harsh and violent 
language, which might have occasioned a very mw- 
christian contention. But now I recollect, that 
though the author might be mistaken in these senti- 
ments, as I still believe he was, yet by his parti- 
cular circumstances in life, and the method of his 
education, he has been strongly led into that way of 
thinking; so that his prejudice is pardonable, but 
my uncharitablvrcss is not ; especially considering, 
that in many respects he has the ascendant of me. 
This proceedeth from unchariiablcnvss^ which is one 
fault of ray temper I have to watch against, and 
which I never before was sensible of, as 1 am now 
upon this recollection. Learn more moderation^ and 
make more allowances for the mistaken opinions of 
others for the future. Be as charitable to others, 
who differ from you, as you desire they should be 
to you, who difer as much from them. For it may 
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j)e — you cannot be mT)rc assured of being in the 
right than they are ! 

Tveatisc on Sc/l'-Knowlcdge. 

ioiiN Mason was born, 1706, at Dbnmow, Es- 
sex ^ic was educated under the Rev. John Jennings 
at Kib worth, .and afterwards of Hinckley ; he was 
settled as a private tutor near Hatfield. In 1730, 
having entered the ministry, he became pastor of a 
church at Dorking, Surry. Here he continued 
highly esteemed for his diligent fidelity for seventeen 
years. In 1745 came out his master publication, 
^Sc(f-Knoxv/ccIoc, deemed one of the nu)st useful 
pieces in tlie English language j it ha.> been ad- 
mired, and circulated by Dissenters and members of 
the established church. In 1746 he removed to 
C!hesliunt, Hertfordshire, where he passed the re- 
mainder of his days. In 1751 he sent out his largest 
wTii’k, in four octavo volumes, entitled T/ie Lord 
Day s Evening Enfcrtainmcnf, a body of practical 
divinity. In 1755 he published his Student and Pas- 
tor ; and, Jn 1761, bis Chrhliun J^Iorals, two vo- 
lumes of excellent discourses; nor must be forgot-, 
ten his admirable Essay on Elocution^ used even in 
the University of Oxford. This piece was followed 
by an Essay on the Power of Nu?n6ers and the Prin- 
ciples of Harmony in Poetical Composition^ as W'ell as 
Ess'liy on the Power and Harmony of Prosaic 
Numbers. In 1763, this good man dieJ, in the 
fifty-eighth year of, his *age. He was a sensible, , 
benevolent, pious man, teaching honestly^ as every 
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individual ought to do his *own sentiments, with- 
out atiy illiberal censure of others. He detested 
bigotry, whilstdns heart w£fo dilated with tlic cxpaii- 
sive spirit of the New Testament. 


77 . 

GEORGE BENSON, D.D. 

DIEB 1763 , 

We ought to content ourselves with being Chru- 
Hans, and not list ourselves into a jiarty, and glory 
in the name of particular heads and leaders. One 
alone is our master, our head, and our Lord — Jesus 
Christ ; and we should glory in his name only — we 
should take our religion from his word, and make 
that the sole standard. Then should wc bring about 
the most glorious relbrmation indeed ! aot by burn- 
ing heretics (that is, persons who dillcr from us no 
more than we differ from them), not by hunting 
down those whe/m wc cannot convince/'but by the 
'force of evidence and in the spirit of love and meek- 
ness ; by kind treatment, invincible arguments, and 
inoffensive, holy, and exemplary lives. Then would 
the glorious spirit of liberty and charity flow in every 
vein, and beat in every pulse — the niost^ godlike 
benevolence warm every heart, and influence every 
action. Then would the ^salvation of God be nigh 
unto them that fear him, and glory du'cll in our land ! 
Mercy and truth ivould meet together : righteousness 
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and j)eace embrace each other! Truth would spring 
out of the carthf and righteousness look down from 
heaven ! 

This is a reformation devoutly to be wjislied for by 
everv humane and virtuous ma'a. A spectacle which 
God 7mght look down upon with pleasure! A refor- 
mation which ‘would bring glory to God on high, 
peace on earth, and the most extensive benevolence 
among men I God grant that it may be effected and 
take place speedily — not only in our happy island, 
but over the face of the whole globe ! And may 
every creature in heaven and on earth, with one 
unanimous applauding voice, say, even so — Amen. 

A Defence of the Account oi' Servctiis* 

George Benson was born, 1699, at Salkeld, in 
Cumberland ; he was early devoted to the ministry, 
and after his preparatory studies went to the Uni- 
versity of Giasgow'. He became pastor for seven 
years at Abingdon, Berks, by the recommendation 
of Dr. Calamy. He here published his Defence of 
the Reasoiuclleucss of Prayer. In 1729 he quitted 
Abingdon for Southwark, and published Paraphrases 
on most of the Epistles of the New Testament^ in 
imitation of Locke, which gained him much repu- 
tation.- His character of St. Paul forms the basis 
of Lord Ly ttleton\s famous treatise on the subject 
against infidelity; but his grand work is The History 
of the first planting of the Christian Religion , in three 
quarto volumes, full' of instruction and entertain- 
ment. In n^O he succeeded Dr. Harris at Crutch, 
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ed Friars, having for years been the assistant of the 
celebiated Lardncr. Here he published the Sncf} 
Patholic*Kpist|,eSj and a Vahimc of miscellaneous Ser- 
mons. He died, 1762, in the sixty-third year of 
his age. His posthumous writings were edited by 
Dr. Amory, in a Quarto volume, consisting of a 
Life of Christy and Theological Essa^f/s. Michaelis 
translated his works into the Latin language. He 
was a studious and diligent writer, addicted to free 
inquiry ; he was very liberal, and lived on terms of 
intimacy not only with the leading ministers among 
the Dissenters, but with several prelates and mem- 
bers of the established church: his name will be 
gratefully remembered by posterity. 


78. 

JOHN LELAND, D.D. 

DUBLIN. — DIED 1766. 

After all the clamour that has been Raised about 
differences among Christians, as to the sense of 
scripture, there are many things of great import- 
Ance, about which there hath been, in all ages, a 
very general agreement among professed Christians. 
They are agreed, that there is one God who made 
heaven and earth, and all things which aref therein : 
that he preserveth all things by the word of his 
power, and governeth all* things by his providence : 
that he is infinitely powerful, wise, and good, and 
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is to be loved, feared, adored, and obeyed jibove 
all : that as there is one God, so there is oilc Media- 
tor between God and man, Jesus Christ the righteous, 
whom he, in his infinite love and meray, sent into 
the \;^rld to save and redeem Ds : that he came to 
instruct us by his doctrine, anfl bring a clear reve- 
lation of the ’divine will, and to set before us a 
bright and most perfect example for our imitation : 
that he submitted to the most grievous sufferings, 
and to death itself, for our sakes, that lie might ob- 
tain eternal redemption for us : tliat he rose again 
from the dead and ascended into heaven, and is now 
crowned with glory and honour, and ever livetli to 
make intercession for us ; that through him, and i^ 
his name, we are to offer up our prayers, and hope 
lor the acceptance of our persons and services, and 
for gracious assistance in the performance of our 
dutjr : that in him there is a new covenant establish- 
ed and published to the world, in which there is a 
free and universal offer of pardon and mercy to all 
the truly penitent, and a most express promise of 
eternal life,* as the reward of our sincere, though 
imperfect obedience : that it is not enough to have 
a bare speculative faith, but we must be formed into 
a holy and godlike temper; and in order to be pre- 
pared for that future happiness, must live soberly, 
righleousl^ , and godly in this j)rescnt world: that 
there shall be a resurrection’ both of the just and 
the unjust, and a future »judgment; when Christ 
shall judge the world in the Father’s name, and give 
to every man according to his deeds : that the ^ck- 
u 2 
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ed shall be doomed to the" most grievous punish- 
ments, and the righteous shall be unspeakably happy 
^o all eternity 

May God awaken the true genuine spirit of Chris- 
tianity, which suffers very much from the looseness 
and libertinism of gome, and from* the too/ great 
narrowness of others ! 

View of the Deistical IFri/crs^ and Letter to 
Doddridge. 

John Leland was born, 1691, at Wigan, Lan- 
cashire: when very young the small-pox deprived 
him of his understanding and memory ; he, how- 
ever, recovered them with greater vigour, and dis- 
tinguished himself by his love of learning. Having 
devoted himself to the ministry, he, in 1716, was 
settled joint pastor with the Rev. Mr. Weld in Dub- 
lin. In 1733 he published his Ansxver to Christianity 
as old as the Creation^ which showed^ his learning 
and sagacity. In 1737 he printed another valuable 
work, The divine Authority o f the Old and New Tes^ 
ianient asserted.. In 174*2 came out hi^ able 
to Christianity not founded in Argument. In 1753 
appeared his excellent Remarks on Lord Bolingbrolce's 
Letters on the Study and Use of History ; but his 
principal work is his View of the principal deistical 
Writers, of inestimabk? utility to the Christian world. 
Dr. William Brown, the present Principal of Ma- 
rischal College, Aberdeen, printed an improved 
edition of this work, with augmentations, which 
rendered it still more valuable to the religious com- 
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munit}'. He also published The Advantage av^ JVc- 
cessihf of the CImstian Rvvclafioi^ wliicir^loscd his 
labours. He died of inflammation of the lungs, 
JT()6, in the seventy-fifth 3^ear of his* age. Four 
volumes of judicious Discourses were given to the 
world after his decease. lie was called a 'walking; 
library! With his extensive learning and indefati- 
gable application were combined good sense, bene- 
volence, and rational piety. 


79. 

SAMUEL CHANDLER, D.D. F.RS. 

DIED 176G. 

ChJAKiTY is truly the end of the conmandment, as it 
is tjie great intention of all the precepts of righteous- 
ness to promote it, and as there can be no defect in, 
or deviation from, any social duties, or moral du- 
ties, where charity forms the temper and influenced 
the conduct. It never deigns to dwell but where it 
finds, or creates a pure heart ; it is the perpetual 
companion of a good conscience^ makes its voice soft 
and pleasing, and fills it with satisfactions celestial 
in their nature, and which arc preparative for, and 
the earnest of, joys fully complete, uninterrupted, 
and eternal. 

llcmcmber, Christjan, ^od is love, and he that 
dwells in love dwells in God. and God in him, and 
thus briars his image in the most amiable an^ At* 
V 3 
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tractive perfection of his nature. It is one great 
intenlioH'of the Christian command, 'peace on earth, 
^nd to promrfee good-will amongst men^ and hereby 
to advance, the welfare and happiness of society ; 
the love of God and our neighbour, prevailing in all 
its genuine fruits and effects, will effectually femovc 
every cause of public discord, uneasiness, and mi- 
sery, unite men to God, and cement them togetlicr 
in their endeavours to promote the happiness of 
each other, and the public safety and prosperity. 
Is it the end of the Christian commandmeni to pre- 
pare men for, and secure them the possession of 
ctcr'nal life and blessedness? What ingredient can he 
want to self-enjoyment, and the happiness of the 
present state, in whose breast benevolence and fervent 
affection dwell? How well prepared is he who loves 
God for the heavenly felicity which arises from the 
perfection and perpetuity of this love How fit for 
the enjoyment of the best of beings/ who hiniself 
resembles him in goodness? How ripe for the so- 
ciety of those friendly beings, the angels of God 
and the perfected saints of Christ, wlfosc heart is 
purified from all malevolent dispositions, fitted for 
the services and pleasures of friendsliip, and pre- 
pared for all those sacred and exalted satisfiictions, 
that must be enjoyed in that happy world, where 
eternal harmony reigns amongst all the bjessed in- 
habitants, where the foul spirit o? Jialousi/, discon- 
tent ^ and emyt never enters to defile or (rouble, 
where all hearts are inflamed* with the love of God^ 
United by fervent affection to each other, eacl] is 
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Iiappy in himself, and continually heightening his 
own happiness by promoting tliat of others, and the 
love of God to all is theVtcrnal source from whenrjc 
tiKjy derive /oy.'T mspcakahle and full of ^lory ! Che- 
rish, therefore, this "(W//7tr tcnjvcr; as you increase 
in it,’ you will grow' riiore for the happiness of 
heaven. That blessed world will at hist receive you, 
and the God of loxc w'ill complete and perpetuate 
your felicity. 

Sermon on the Importance of Charity* 

Samuel C^rANDLr.n was born, 1693, at Hunger- 
ford, llerkshire. Distinguished for an early love of 
learning, he w'as placed under the learned Samuel 
Jones at Tewksbury, where he had, for fellow-pu- 
pils, Butler, autlior of the Analogy, and Seeker, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. He began his ministry 
at Peckham, but afterw'ards settled at tlic Old Jewry 
tfll his decttasc, in 1766, where he finished his course 
in the seventy-third year of his age, and was buried 
in Punhill Fields ; he was, altogether, the most able 
and learntd dissenting minister of.his day. Durmg 
his illness he declared, “ that, to secure the divine 
felicity promised by Christ w^as the principal and 
almost only thing that made life desirable ; that, to 
attain thi^, he w^oiild gladly die, submitting himself 
entirely to God as to the time and manner of death, 
whose will was most righteous and good, and being 
persuaded all was well that ended well for eteii- 
NiTY ! lie was Ibr some time a boakseller, haying, 
lost his all in the South-Sea Scheme, the favourite but 
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iniquitous bubble of the day ! He was a solid im- 
pressive jR*eaclicr, a judicious and weighty writer, 
pleading ably the truth and excellence of* Chris- 
tianity. He wrote a masterly vindication of revealed 
religion, which was 'noticed by the prelates d' the 
established church. "HisH;//;- Vohnnes of Sermons^ 
as well as his Paraphrase on the Galatians, Ep/ic-- 
siafis, and Thcssalonians, published after his death, 
are worthy of his reputation; besides many pam- 
phlets in his lifetime on the politics and literature of 
the times. He was an ornament of the dissenting 
denomination. 


80 . 

NATHANIEL LARDNER, D.D. 

DIED 1768 . 

A BRANCH of moderation towards sdeh as differ 
from us, is mildness and gentleness in all debates 
and arguments for the truth of our religion : which 
we find recommended in the writings of Chris^t’s 
Apostles. Says St, Peter: Eut sa/ictifji the Lord 
God in yoxir hearts, and he ready always to y;ive an 
answer to every man that asheth you a reason of the 
hope that is in you, with meekness and fear. That 
direction seems to be addressed to Christians in 
general. St. Paul, speaking more especially of those 
who were in the ministerial office, says : And the 
servant of the Lord must not strive, hut he gentle 
unto^all men^ apt to teach, patient, in meekness in- 
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sl rue ting those that oppose them selves j If God per ad* 
venture mU give them, repentance .to the achnojidcdg’- 
went of the truth, Whother it be any jiist ground 
of^oflence, that others differ from us or not; yet 
men are apt too often to take it amissr, that others 
didci* from them, and yield not 'to tlie force of those 
arguments wjiich convince and satisfy thcmselv'cs. 
It is, therefore, a branch of mildness, and very 
laudable, to bear paticmtly with those who differ 
from us in point of religion, and calmly to propose 
our best arguments, and be willing to renew those 
methods of conviction, which hitherto have been 
ineffectual. 

i'hristians have? the most forcible arguments and 
inducements, and the best assistances of any mc;n, 
for the practice of moderation, mildness, and equity. 
I'orasmuch as they have had experience of the mer- 
cies of God and Christ Jesus in forgiving them, and 
slwwing towards them great mildness, tenderness, 
and equity. They have also been taught to love 
one another, and all men, so as no other men have 
been taugl^t, and the principles of love will mightiJy 
dispose to mildness and gentleness, ibr tove sujfcrcth 
lon<r and is kind; is not eusihf provoked, is not puffed 
up; it beareih all things; believed h all things; hopeth 
alt things ; moreover, they know and expect the 
righteous judgment of God, xvho uilt render to ever if 
wan according to his work. We may reasonably 
conclude, that mildness, or moderation, or equity 
among Christians, vyill bt to the honour of their re- 
ligion, otherwise certainly the apostle had not^di- 
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rected Christians to let their moderation he known to 
all meu. Some might possibly be apt to think, that 
i^gour, harshnrgs, and severity, might be more use- 
ful than moderation and mildness. But since mild- 
ness towards men is not an approbation of any thing 
that is wrong, and rpen may be differently tieated 
according to their different conduct, ruodcration, or 
mildness, wdll not be hurtful but advantageous. 

And, indeed, we may be assured, that moderation 
or mildness is a great virtue ; it being often com- 
manded and enforced, under many other words, in 
the writings of the apostles. For the fruit of the 
spirit is love, jo\j, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, 
goodness, and meekness. And St. James says, The 
wisdom that is from above, is first pure, then peace- 
able, gentle, and rasii to be entreated, full of 7 nerct/ 
and good fruits, xcithout partialitif and xinthoiU hypo- 
crisy. Sermon on Christian Moderation, 

Nathaniel Lardner was born, 168t, at Hawk- 
hurst, Kent. He was educated under Dr. Oldfield ; 
then went to Utrecht, and finished at Leyden. On 
his return, he became private tutor to the son of 
Lady Trcby— travelled with him on the continent, 
but his pupil afterwards soon died ; he, however, 
continued in her Ladyship’s family till her decease. 
Being excessively deaf, he was never popular as a 
preacher ; but at length became lecturer at Sai- 
lers’ Hall on The Evidences of Christianity. He, 
in 1727, published the first volume of Ins Credibility 
of the Gospel History, which was not finished till 
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many years afterwards? II is Supplement obtained a 
place in Bis/iop IVatsoui; Theological Tracts^ Dr. 
Kijjpis, with an admirable Memoir^ publtslicd his 
w<^ks in ELEVEN large octavo volumes, — a durable 
monument of the author's talents, IcTarning, and 
piety*! The first six comprise his CredihiUtp ; the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth his Jewish and Heathen 
Testimonies ; the tenth his Scr?noJis; and the last his 
Tracis, Pie died at an advanced age at Ilawkhurst, 
the place of his nativity. A posthumous work, on 
the Testimony of Heretics, was printed by the Rev. 
Mr. Ilogg of Exeter. His unpopularity as a preacher 
has been mentioned. He succeeded Dr. Harris at 
Clutched Friars ; but it was not till the forty-fifth 
year of his age that he obtained this settlemcut. 
The name of Lakdneii stands high amongst Dis- 
senters, and with the established church. Even 
Gibbon compliments his candour, diligence, and 
accuracy. IViestly calls him the prince of modern 
divines! A monument is erected in the parish 
church of Havvkhurst, from which I transcribed the 
following yiscription: — “ Nathaniel LARDNEft, 
D. D., drew his first and latest breath at Hall House 
in this parish. Benevolent as a gentleman, inde- 
fatigable as a scholar, exemplary as a Christian 
minister wherever he resided, his usefulness was 
prolonged to his eighty-fifth year, when, having 
established the Credibility of the records of our com- 
mon salvation without partiality and beyond reply, 
their promises becaijie hik eternal inheritance, July 
8, 17681” At the top is a representation of 
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New Testament, encircled l)y these words : God 
saidf fci ijicrc be light, and there was lighl !” Ilis 
1»mb may be sten in Bunhfll Fields. 


81 . 

JOHN ASH, LL.D. 

PERSIlOllE. DIED 1779 . 

The man wlio is actuated by a fruhf humble and 
contrite ^spirit, who sincerely desires to follow the 
hoi)/ and humble example the Son of God, whether 
he were a Jew or a Gentile, whether he now ac- 
knowledge the Bishop of Home or the Patriarch of 
Constantinople as the supreme head of the church ; 
whether he be a Papist or a Protestant, a disciple 
of John Calvin or a follower of Martin Luther, a 
member of the Church of England or of the Kirk 
of Scotland, or a dissenter from cither or from both, 
making all reasonable allowances for the prejudices 
of education, in spite of all that bigotr)/ n^ay suggest 
to the contrary, in obedience to the law of charity 
and the law of God, we pronounce him a man of 
true religion y and cordially embrace him as a real 
Chriatian. But should he be wholly destitute of 
such a truly humble and contrite spirit, should he 
pay no regard to so humble and so edifuing an exam^ 
plcy be his character in other respects ever so fair, 
his, profession ever so splendid,' his zeal for a party 
in religion ever so warm and ever so properly di- 
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reeled ; should his cree^ be ever so orthodox, and 
the forms of l)is religion ever so uncxceptipna&lc — 
he is weighed in the balance, and fotfnd wanting — < 
r^ji^ivcd, (it may be) caressed, applauded, canon- 
ized, nay even deified by men, he is rejected of 
God,*and cannot enter the kingdom of lieaven ! 

Scntimeni.s on Educadon. 

John A.sh was born about the year 1740 ; and 
from his early seriousness, as well as love of learn- 
ing, devoted to the ministry. Ilis education he re- 
ceived under Messrs. Hugh and Caleb Evans at the 
Baptist Academy, Bristol. With application he be- 
came a good scholar, especially in the departtnent 
of grammar and philology : these were liis favouritd 
pursuits in subserviency to the study of theology. 
They are sometimes tocgmuch disunited. This 
worthy man knew their value, and soon distinguished 
liin’ftielf in tli^' literary world. Settled at Pcrshorc 
in Worcestershire as pastor of a congregation, he 
was beloved and respected. He published a small 
perspicuous Granwiar, for many years used 

in schools till superseded by Murray; and also a 
large octavo English Diet Iona rji, a work of immense 
labour, which w as well received : it is even now by 
many preferred to Johnson s Abridgment, He wrote 
a religious work, entitled The Dialogues of Enmenc.s^ 
recommending religion to the* rising generation ; and 
also a pleasing Treatise on Education^ in two vo- 
lumes, furnishing the* reader with the sentiments af 
the best authors on that interesting subject. Dr, 
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Ash died in 1779, much regretted by his family and 
flockf IJe was a very amiable man; those who 
knew him loved his memory. 
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JOB ORTON, 

SHREWSBURY. DIED 1783. 

Some persons are warm and eager in defending 
and propagating their own sentiments on contro- 
versial points : they censure and condemn all who 
do not hold those, and call them by some hard and 
opprobrious names : nor do they always spare those 
of the same sentiments with themselves, if they are 
not equally zealous for them. They esteem all those 
to be pious and godly who are in their own way of 
thinking, though some of them trample upon cto- 
mon probity and fidelity, and discover much con- 
ceit, bitterness, and ill-temper; while they enter- 
tain an unfavou’-able opinion of all others, be their 
characters ever so unblameable, and their lives 
useful. 

Consider how zealous many good men are for little 
things, for important nothings. It may truly be said 
of some objects of their zeal, that they are not the 
things of Christ — of others, that they are the least 
of his things-^of little value and weight in his reli- 
gion. What zeal do they sliow for particular phrases, 
formS| and ceremonies, for human standards and 
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traditionSi and for part^ distinctions ! What zeal for 
doctrines confessedly mysterious and unintelligible, 
and about which wise and good mei^ in every ag(^ 
differed; and which, therefore, undoubtedly 
are not essential to religion and salvation ! What 
zeal a\id pains to be at the head of a party or con- 
siderable in it ) or to make proselytes to it 1 While 
there hath been very little zeal for the indispu tables, 
for holiness and usefulness of life, and conformity 
to the rules of the gospel. How violent, fiery, and 
bitter, hath the former zeal been ; and what dread- 
ful effects hath it produced in the church ! But how 
little is seen of that wisdom which is from above, 
•which is jmre^ peaceable^ ^cnf/cy full of mercy and 
good fruiti^ without partiality y and without hypocrisy. 

Discourses on Zeal, 

Job Orton was born, 1717, at Shrewsbury. 
IlRving beci\ educated at the grammar school of his 
native town, he was put under the care of Dr. Owen 
of Warrington. He then went to Dr. Doddridge’s 
academy, Ijjorthampton, where, haying finished hl^ 
studies, he became assistant in that excellent semi- 
nary. In 1741, two years after only, he removed and 
settled with a congregation at Shrewsbury. On the 
decease of Dr. Doddridge, he was invited to suc- 
ceed him, but declined. He refused also an invi- 
tation to*London, a place he never saw, though he 
came so near it as St. Alban’s to preach a charity 
sermon ! He laboured forborne years at Shrewsbury 
wdth assiduity, but grievously afflicted with ner- 

X 2 
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vous complaints; he, in 1?65, altogether gave up 
the He retired to Kidderminster, where 

1 have been s|^o wn his Imbitation, near the church- 
yard, where he died, 1783, in the sixty-sixth y^Jir 
of his age. Never has there been a more steady 
advocate of virtue, nor a more judicious fridmd to 
piety. His useful publications are , Discourses on 
Elcvnit)!, Oil Zeal, and on Public IVoi'sliip ; Medi^ 
tat ions on ike Sacrament, and some Volumes of Ser- 
mons, His Life of Doddridge is a masterpiece of 
biography, which should be in the possession of 
every candidate for the ministry. In 1790, the 
Rev. Robert Gentleman of Kidderminster published 
his posthumous work — An livposition of the Old Tes- 
t(^}ncnt, in 6 volumes, octavo, a work of labour and 
merit : a new edition, with his Life, bi/ Kippis, has 
just appeared to the gratification of all the friends 
of true religion. 


83. 

PHILIP FURNEAUX, D.D. 

CLAPHAW. DIED 1783. 

Remember that you not only set out, hut proceed 
in the name of Jesus, For you receive not your 
commission from >Socrates, or Plato, or Cicero, or 
Seneca; from Luther or Calvin, Arminius or Bax- 
ter, or from any other great men, ancient or mo- 
dern, (through an excessive apd injudicious regard 
to whose reputation or authority, the Christian church 
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Iiath been unhappily rent into a thousan^l different 
contending parties) but* solely from Jesm C/irif4. 

heed, therefore, that )’^ou preach him the oaljj 
Lord, and yourselves servants of, the churches for his 
sake. 

When various factions arose amongst the Corin- 
thians, and one boasted, T am of Paul ; ano^it^i^ I 
of Cephas or Peter ^ and 1 of Christ ; the apostle put 
to them these pertinent and poignant interroga- 
tories, Is Christ divided? was Paul crucified for you? 
or 'were yc baptized in the name of Paul? It should, 
therefore, sirs, be your principal care to keep your 
eye on your commission, and on your Master, and 
to direct men’s regard to him, as the only head In 
his church, as the only sovereign in his kingdom, 
as well as our only Saviour and guide to heaven. 
Set on foot and promote no private or party schemes; 
nd^interest gf your own or others in derogation of, 
much less in opposition to his. Let it be your con- 
stant aim and ambition to render men loyal and 
faithful subjects to that King whom* God hath set on 
his holy hill of Zion, Maintain and cultivate peace, 
charity^ and unity, with all those who love our Lord 
Jesus Christ in sincerity, Jiowcver they may differ 
from one another, or from you in religious opinions 
or modes of worship. Meekness and humility arc 
the pecifliar ornaments of a Christian, especially of a 
minister, as nothing can he more indecent in him 
than haughtiness and pride. Put on, therefore, ^as 
the elect of God, holy and beloved, meekness, long- 
differing, and humbleness of mind, as \yell as fwwcls 
X 3 
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of wci^cics and kindness ; and, above all, put on Cha^ 
vuhk/i is tjte bond o f perfection, 

C/ianre to Ministers at Bridporp > 

Philip I'urneaux was born, 1742, at To^ness, 
Devonshire ; he was educated by *1)1*. Jennings, 
whose Lectures on Jeuish ylntiquitics he afterwards 
gave tu the world. Finishing his studies, be became 
assistant to the Rev. Henry Read at St. Thomas’s 
Chapel, Soutliwark: here he continued three years, 
when he removed to Clapham. For many j'^cars lie 
was associated with Dr. Prior in the Lord Day’s 
Evening Lecture, Salters’ Hail, wliere he preached 
t9 a full and attentive auditory. Ilis delivery, though 
not exactly accordant, with the rules of elocution, 
commanded the ear and the heart. After having 
supported a public character with reputation for 
upwards of t/iirfj/ years, he was laid asjdc by a \'^b- 
lent and incurable insanity! ! His talents and attain- 
ments were of a superior order, but his memory 
wonderful. When the cause of the^ Dissenters 
against the corporation of London, on their exemp- 
tion from serving the office of sheriff was brought 
into the House of Lords, he carried away and com^ 
nilttcd to paper the long and admirable speech of 
Lord Mansfield ! This brought him acquainted with 
his Lordship, who ever after highly cstecified him, 
even contributing to the subscription by which he 
was supported in a private? madJiousc the remainder 
of*lus days. Dr. Furneaux published several ex- 
celie^t single sermons and pamphlets^ especially his 
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masterly licttcrs to BhicLstonc on his Exposition of 
the Act of Toleration.^ He, as one o^ Coward’s 
.trustees, was a zealous friend to tlic academy oti- 
^ally under Doddridge, and now at Wymondlcy^ 
suggesting many liberal improvements. Ilis tomb 
may be seen in Bun hill I'ields*. 


84 . 

IlJCllARD PRICE, D.D. F. R. S. 

DIED J791. 

It has been said, that if (liristHui 'il y came from 
God, it would have been taught the world witli such 
clearness and precision, as not to leave room for 
doubts and disputes. It is wonderful to me, that 
^ny person can mention this who believes the doc- 
trines of Natural religion, or who has read the de- 
fences of Christianity. Has the Author of nature 
given us reason in this manner, or even the infor- 
mation v,^ derive from our sensifs Is it possible, 
while we continue such creatures as we are, that 
any instruction should be so clear as to preclude 
disputes? Supposing the Deity to grant us super- 
natural light, arc we judges what degree of it he 
ought d:o give, or in what particular inannor it ought 
to be communicated ? 

The animosilies, ptrsccu! rmis and blood.hed, 
which tlie Christian religion has occasionccl, diuvc; 
been urged as objections to it. This, likewise^ cer- 
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tainly should not be mentioned till it can be shown, 
t\iat therti is <?ne benefit br blessing enjoyed by 
mankind, which has not been the occasion of ev/^. 
How easy would it be to reckon up many dreadful 
calamities, which owe their existence to knowledge, 
to liberty, to natural religion, and to "civil govern- 
mept ? How obvious is it, that what is in its nature 
most useful and excellent, will for this very reason 
become most hurtful and pernicious when misapplied 
or abused ? Christianity forbids every evil work. 
Its spirit is the spirit of forbearance, meekness, and 
benevolence. Were it to prevail in its genuine 
purity, and be universally practised, peace and joy 
would reign ever more I Uncharitableness, priest- 
craft, contention, and persecution, are evils which 
have taken place among its professors, in direct 
opposition to its scope and design. Is it not then 
hard, that it should be made responsible for thesef? 
Has it not a right to be judged by its genius and 
tendencies, rather than by any mischief, which 
blibdness and bigotry, and the love of damination 
have done in the Christian church ? For my own 
part, when I contemplate the horrid scenes which 
ecclesiastical history presents to our view, instead 
of feeling disgust with Christianity, I am struck 
with the divine foresight discovered by its Founder, 
when be said, 1 am iiof cnviv to send peace on earth, 
hut a sxL'ord ; and led to a Jinuer failh, arising from 
a reflection on the warning given in the scriptures, 
that an apostacy would come, and a savage power 
appekr, which would defile God's sanctuary, tram- 
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pIc on trutli and liberty^ and make itself drunk with 
the blood of saints and martyrs ! Dhscrtaiions, 

Richard Price w’as born at Tylitonj Glamoi^ 
gan^bire, 1723, educated at Neath, and afterw^ards 
removed to the Rev, INIr. Eames’s academy in Lon- 
don. His fiUher, a rigid Calvinist, finding his son 
one day rcailing J){\ Chtyh's Sermon^, flung them 
into the fire! On finishing at the acadeiny^V,-^ffc- 
camc domestic chaplain to Mr. Streat field, Stoke 
Newington, assisting Dr. Chandler and oilier minis- 
ters in the vicinity of London. In 1757 he settled 
at Hackney, and next year resided at Newington 
Green. He now puldishcd his profound Review of 
iJic Questions and Diffind/ics of Morals. In 1767 
came out his admirable Dissertations on ProvidcncCf 
Praf/er, a future State, and Miraeles. In 1770 he 
was chosen to the Gravel-Pit Meeting, Hackney, 
the next year printed his masterly tract on 
Reversionarjf Paijmciits. In 1776 lie gave to the 
public his Observations on Civil Libert}/ , with refer- 
ence to the American war, for which, in a gojd 
box, he received the freedom of the City of Lon- 
don. In 1778, he carried on a controvers}' with 
Priestley on Maicrialisin and Neccssitj/y conducted 
with candour and ability. In 1786 appeared an in- 
comparable P\)lume of Sermons on the Christian Doe- 
trine, JHere lie justly maintains that Christians 
of all parties, liow'ever they may censure one an- 
other, or whatever opi^nsition may seem to be in 
their opinions, are *agreed in all that is essentied to 
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Christianity! But his celebrated discourse on Th6 
Love^f our Countrj/^ 1789, drew on him the indig- 
pation 0 / Burl^c in his Reflections on the French Revo-- 
lution, which he repelled with a manly integr^*/. 
He died, 1791, in the sixt 3 ^-eighth year of his age. 
An immense number of distinguished public charac- 
ters attended his interment in BunhilL Fields. Mrs. 
Chapone pourtrayed his character, under the feigned 
name of SiwpUckiSy with a beautiful accuracy. He 
was, indeed, one of the greatest and best men that 
ever lived. 
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ROBERT ROBINSON, 

CAMBRIDGE. — DIED 1791. 

Why do you not persecute, at least, with the 
tongue, those monstrous C/wi/r/m/jA ? , Because I 
have no warrant from Christ to do so ; nor the least 
inclination to forge one. This is well enough : but 
wiiy do you praise them in every compi^ny ? Be- 
cause a mistaken man may merit praise for that very 
industry which hath led him into an error j and for 
that integrity which makes him, against his interest, 
support it. But what occasion is there to keep com- 
pany with them, and to maintain an intimacy with 
them ? Because on every other article they edify 
me, and on this we agree to differ. In the posses- 
sion of this truth, I think 1 have the advantage of 
them. In regard to many others, I am not worthy 
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to speak to them ; I giory in being their disciple. 
In wliat light then do you consider a sincere^man, 
who denies our Lord^s divinity? In^the fight of a 
riistakcn brother j in every other attitude an object 
of esteem, and in that of denying the divinity of 
my Eord, an object of my tcnderest compassion. 
All this argues great coldness to your Lord ! I would 
rather be frozen into a formalist, than inflamed with 
the fire of hell ; in the first case, I shouitr‘'oe a 
harmless statue; in the last, a destroyer, like the 
devil. 

Which of the ten commandments does a man 
break by following his own convictions in religion ? 
Suppose the worst, that he is in an error ; yet his 
error remaincth with himseljl Is any of us less wisp, 
less just, or less safe, because another does that for 
himself which we every day do for ourselves ? Our 
safety is not endangered by his taking the liberty to 
tllink for himself; it is we wlio endanger his safety 
by taking the liberty to think for him. In such a 
case we should be less wise and less just than we 
ought to be ; as he would be if he allowed us io 
run our liberty into such licentiousness. How is it 
that men, Christian men too, can see one another’s 
sicknesses, and hear of one another’s misfortunes, 
without any emotions of anger, and with all the 
feelings of humanity and pity that Christians ought 
to haveVor one another; and that they cannot bear 
to hear a conscientious man avow sentiments dif- 
ferent from their qwn Without a red resentment, 
that like a hot thunderbolt hisses and wounds, tfnd 
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kilLs where it falls? No; it is not justice, it is not 
prudcJlicc, it U not humanity, it is not benevolence, 
it is not zeal f#r these disp*ositions ; it seems as if it 
wxre the explosion of an infected heart, wliere^^i^fie 
milk of human kindness never flowed. If^such 
emotions can proceed from Christianfiy we must sup- 
pose what wo arc loth to think; thafis, that sonic 
are in some unhappy moments divested of 
all the principles of their holy religion, and actuated 
by tlic dispositions of tbe most ignorant and cruel 
of mankind. But, say they, though we receive no‘ 
injury, yet (iod is dishonoured. Ah! is God dis- 
honoured ? Imitate his conduct, then ; docs he 
lli under, docs lie lighten, docs he afflict this poor 
man ? Behold his sun cnliglitens his habitation, his 
rain refreshes his fields, his gentle breeze fans and 
animates him every day, his revelation lies always 
open before him, his throne of mercy is ever acces- 
sible to him ; and will j/ou, rash Chridlun^ will i/ou 
mark him out for vengeance? I repeat it again, 
imitate your heavenly Father; and, at least, sus- 
pend your anger till that day, wlien tJu Lord xvill 
vuihc manifest the couuse/.s of mens hearts^ and then 
shall €V€V}i man have praise of God. 

yU a for the Divinitp of Christ, and Village 
Sermons, 

IloitERT IIOBIXSON was bom, 1735, at Swaflham, 
Norfolk: educated at the^grammar school of his 
native place, he made an early proficiency in clas- 
sical attainments. His excellent mother, left a 
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widow with a ihmily, bound liim apprentice to a 
hair-dresser in Crutched Friars, l.ondon. -Fie now 
became a follower of Whitfield, lUltnainc, &c*. iff 
faV^a zealous methodist ! With them he commenced 
preacjicr at Norwich ; but leaving them, he, in 
1761, settled with a Baptist church at C’ambridge. 
His family incT'casing, lie had recourse to farming, 
and other secular employments. He was my.-; M 
in preaching both at Cambridge, and in all tbc vil- 
lage's around it ; he also studied hard, and ac(]uired 
«'ji immense stock of knowledge, lie was highly 
esteemed by some of the heads, and many of the 
members of the University of ('‘ambridge. In I76f) 
be went to preach a charity sermon at Birmingham, 
v/hcre he died suddenly in his bed, having reached 
t!ic fifty-fonrlh year of his age. He had injured his 
health by excessive application, but expired just as 
he had wished, quiet and alone As a preacher 
he was inimitable. liis volume of* ViHttgc Srniion.^y 
with Munnng Exercises at the end of them, are 
unique : they are singular in tiieir .subjects, original 
in their ilj mirations, and practical in'their tendency. 
Clamours were raised about liis orthodoxy, but he 
had a suuvd head and a suund heart ever intent on 
promoting the best interest of his f'ellow-creaturcs. 
Altogether an extraordinary man, neither liis talents 
nor his aj;tainmcnts were of a common description. 
He possessed an exquisite genius, a rich fancy, and 
a simple yet impressive ^^loquewce. His two great 
works are his Ilisiunf of Baptism and his Ecclesiss^ 
iical Researches, each a quarto volume. His rrys- 
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cellaneous works, in Jive octavo volumes, were col- 
lected and published by Mr. Benjamin riovver, who 
Vas writifen a cprefixed Memoir of him with fidelity. 
His admirable translation of Saurins SermoiiSy 
his masterly Prefaces, as well as his Hisiory and 
Mystery of Good Tri^oy^ are well known in th6 reli- 
gious world. Never was there a more enlightened 
ardent friend both of the civil and religious 
liberties of mankind. 
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CALEB EVANS, D.D. 

BRISTOL. — DIED 1791. 

It has never been my custom, us you well know, 
to give hard names to those that differ from me, 
even on subjects of the highest impqrtance ; ^..id 
you will not therefore expect any thing of this kind 
in the present publication. The wrath of man will 
never work the righteousness of God; and, I hope, I 
have learned to tremble at that word of my divine 
Master, Who art thou that judgest another mans 
servant ? Hailing accusations may be as easily ap- 
plied to the support of error as of truth ; and can 
only tend in either case to inflame, never to con- 
vince or persuade. We ought as sincerely and 
cheerfully to admire the virtues of those that may 
di|Fer from us the most widely,! as we would wish to 
detect and avoid their errors. But suffer me to 
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caution you against the opposite extreme, that of 
scepticism and indifference — a temper of*nii5d, of 
all others, the most unpardonable, •and the most 
pCi 'iicious. It is the highest insult we can offer to 
the Qod of truth, and has the most direct tendency 
to banish truth, and, with it, *311 true virtue and 
happiness out* of the world. But amidst the clash 
of contending parties, and the jarring of siu’h Ay 
discordant sentiments, as arc propagated and zea- 
lousl}^ contended for in what is called the Christian 
world, in the present day, it becomes more neces- 
sary than ever for all that would be able to give a 
reason of the hope that is in thcniy with meekness and 
J'eary uprightly and impartially to search the scrip- 
tures, and judge for thonselvcs. Your faith will 
otherwise be of no use to you, it will stand in the 
wisdom of men, and not in the power of God, 
Then only can you receive the truth so as to derive 
any saving benefit from it, when you receive it, not 
as the word of men, but, as it is, in truth, the 
word of God, which also workeih effectually in them 
that hdievc, • The truth will be of no avail to you 
if you arc not sanctified by it, and made real Chris- 
tians. And then only will you recommend it to 
others, to any good purpose, when it appears that 
you yourselves have been made by it truly humble, 
holy, hcfjvcnly-minded, useful, active, and benevo- 
lent, abounding in every good word and work, as 
llioso that arc wisely persj/aded their labour shall not 
be in vain in the Lord* 

Discourses on the Atonement 
Y 2 
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Caleb Evans was borfi, 173fi, at Bristol, of 
pioustand respectable parents; his father, Hugh 
Javans, \Vas settled there over a large and flourishing 
Baptist congregation. The son was trained up 
the utmost care as to his learning, morals, and 
piety. lie was, at Igngth, sent to an academy hnclcr 
Dr. Walker, of Mile End, London, o/’ distinguished 
renutation. Here he applied himself to his studies, 
and laid a solid basis for usefulness and respectability 
in his profession. Ilis first engagement as minister 
was at Unicorn Yard in the Borough, and occasion- 
ally at Clapham ; but he removed to Bristol to assist 
his excellent father and was ordained his coadjutor 
1767* Here he was most acceptable as a preacher, 
and also as tutor in the academy, training up 
young men for the ministry. In 1781, he, alto- 
gether, succeeded his father on his decease, both 
in the church and the academy, presiding over them 
with singular reputation. In August,, 1791, a<pa- 
ralytic stroke terminated his useful and honourable 
career. He died at a small rural village, Downend^ 
in the vicinity ,of Bristol. Here he Ji^ilt a neat 
chapel, Mdiich flourishes to the present day. In this 
chapel his much-respected widow, recently deceased, 
has placed an elegant mural monument, with the 
following just inscription : — “ Sacred to the memory 
of the Hev. Caleb Evans, an exemplary Chris- 
tian, an eloquent and eminently useful Jjreacher, 
the faithful pastor of the Baptist church in Broad- 
mead, Bristol, and the accomplished president and 
tutor of the Bristol Education Bocieti/y which owed 
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its existence to his suggestion, and its*j>rospent 3 ^ 
(under God) to his talents and laboftrs; he finished 
course, Aug. 9, 1791, in the fifty-lburth year 
of his age ! His remains are interred in the burying- 
ground, near Red-Cross Street, Bristol, but liis 
surrivin^ widow chose to place this memorial of 
her lasting affection and esteem in the to 

which he often retired, where he set forward and 
completed the erection of this chapel, and where he 
entered into Eternal rest ! ” 

Immediately after his decease, a wvd{illion head of 
wliitc marble was placed in the Museuta of the aca- 
demy, indicative of the sense of his merits enter- 
tained by the Educ’ation Society. Ilis publi- 
cations are few — A Rki*ly to Dr. Priestley’s 
in, Behalf of the leading Doctrines of Christianity ; 
a Collection of J/jpnns ; a 7Vact on the Atoncmenf ; 
arftl simple Mennons prcaclied on various occasions. 
He conducted with spirit and success a controversy 
with the celebrated John Wesley, vindicating tjie 
resistance i»f the American colonies to (ireat Bri- 
tain, for he was an enlightened and ardent friend of 
the liberties ol’ mankind ! The autlior of the Sequel 
is happy in availing himself of this opportunity of 
paying a tribute of regard to the merits of a beloved 
and hi^hlif-respceted relative^ to whom he stands in- 
debted for his edueatio/t, as well as for his introduc- 
tion into the Chuisti a Ministry. 
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MICAJAH TOWGOOD, 

EXETER. DIE1> 1792 , 

The foundation of all beauty, an ingenious au- 
th(Xr ^ has observed, is itnifannitji amidst varict ii, 
Tliat tlic great Founder of the Christian church 
hath, in tlii;- ‘ formed it with admirable 

beuitv an v ‘ve observer will evidently see. 
For amidst the infinite variety oi gifts and endow- 
ments, of ranks and offices, of* sentiments and opi- 
nions, which his wisdom permits, or iiis counsel 
ordains, a dclightf’ul anion, or uniformity, is ex- 
pressly established. Ail the diff’erently-mindcd 
Ci >is}lans are to he n ; in perfect charity; and, 
notWit iheir diversity of sentiments and 
specakUioiis, they an* xV lo sit at one t}d)le, and^cb 
eat as oi the same In'cau, and to drink as of the 
same sacramental cup, in token of their being fel- 
!ow-mcn)i5eI^ of. the same household of faith, and 
of their m^feigned lovc to one another. As far, 
therefore-, as v,'o destroy this unity or communion, 
by causeless sepmations, or hinder it fioin taking 
place, so far we hurt the beauty and the glory of 
the church, which is called the spouse of Jesus 
Christ. Should not this consideration engage the 
various sects and parties amongst Christians, to heal 
ih^ unhappy breach their seixtration have made, 
and to receive one another to the common table of 
their I ord? .Shall the oac body, the visible church 
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of Christ, setting up a table in opposition to others, 
fencing it round with the pcculiaritie| of their scc^, 
Si-d sidFering none to eat with them but those who 
coni ply with tlic same gestures and modes, and 
forniS of thinking, or at lea^t of speaking, with 
themselves? .Is this that unity of spirit — that com- 
munion of saints — that mutual fori)earance and t^l- 
lowship with one aufjthcr, which Christi^fniy en- 
joins? No; but the glorious svinmclry of tliat liv- 
ing temple, the body and church ol' Christ, is hereby 
grievously liurt , eiivyiiigs, mutual jealousies, ani- 
iiio.-;itic\>, and jiarty zeal, too naturally creep in, and 
sour and contract the mind. Intidels insult, Chris- 
tianity wounded in the liouso of its friends, twd 
Charity, its ///r, runs out at the wounds! 

( (iih-Uic Chnst Kftdi it . 

♦iMrcAjn^i Tow'<.ooi) was horn, 1700, at Axinin- 
stcr in iievoiisiiire. llis grandfatlKT., .’Mauhew 
d'owgood, was ejected from the church b) tiie Act 
iof rniforipity. lie thus .-peaks of hi- de.-cent?— • 

1 esteem it a greater hoinuir to desceiul trciu one 
of these noble confessor.^ than to have iiad a coronet 
or garter in the line of in}^ ance.'-try ; and I look 
torward with joy to the ajiproaching happy day 
wdicn that glorious list of heroes will shine with dis- 
tinguisficd honours, and mount up to thrones of 
power, while their titled and cn ribboned persecutors 
will sink into shame, and be glad to hide their faces 
in the deepest obscurity !” Educated by his father,^ 
he, in 1717, was placed under tj^c lie He 01*34 
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Grove at Taunton for the Christian ministrJ^ In 
1722 he was ordained at Morcton Ilampsted, and 
in 1737 he removed to Crcditon; biit^ in 1719, lie 
settled at Exeter, where he remained to the end of 
his life, discharging the duties of his station' with 
exemplary fidelity. In 1782 he resigned, through 
the infirmities of age, after more than sixty years of 
scrviei . ’n the Christian sanctuary ! He died in his 
ninety-second year, highly beloved and respected ; 
indeed, he was denominated The Jjtosilv of the West 
(>f England ! He published on Infant Baptism, and 
other subjects ; but his chief work Avas his Dissent- 
7?ig Gentleman s Letters^ in answer to Mr. White, a 
clergyman of the church of i^ngland, of which 
there have been many editions, and which is deemed 
a standard work amongst Dissenters. His Character 
of Charles the First is a curious piece ; but his TraefSy 
which are valuable, were collected into one volun^S-, 
by Mr. llenjamin Flower, formerly of CanibriUge. 
He was a pious, sensible, liberal divine, the distin- 
gulihed friend of civil and religious liberty. His 
respected colleague, the Rev. James Manning, 
wrote his Memoirs, and has done justice to his me- 
mory. 


88 . 

JOHN WICHE, 

MAIDSTONE. — ))*IED J794-. 

Ir^'seems to be almost unavoidable, that sects or 
hercskst^ (if they mav be called so) should bo 
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imongst us. And ye> these, with but a moderate 
[Icgrec of Christian knowledge and goodnes^, may 
be made to consist most harmoniously •with that 
-ufiitify amongst Ciiuistians /// general^ w'hich is 
md^t desirable and lovely ; as manifesting, and as a 
meatis to preserve and cherish, the subjection they 
all owe to th^dr one Master and Lord, Christ 
Jesus. For, 

Were I so happy, as to live in a ncigl»j‘urhooa 
and country of those who agreed with me, in be- 
lieving the Gospel, and in being determined to be 
governed by it; might 1 also be thought worthy, 
with my imperfect attainments, to be admitted a 
member in one of those particular societies; I 
should, doubtless, experience comforts, not to, be 
felt by a soiitan/ Christian, and greater than can be 
expressed by one who c/tjoi/s them. The love 1 bear 
towards all who love the Lord Jesus Christ in sin- 
cerity would find particular ohjcctsy and occa- 

for those exercises of it, which naturally im- 
prove ixnd strengthen it: a peculiar degree of sym- 
patliy would, in all likelihood, subsist betwixt- me 
and those wlio statedly concurred with me, in affec- 
tionately celebrating the divine Majest}'' and good- 
ness; in recognising the humility and meekness, 
the patience and fortitude, the condescension, and 
suffering goodness, the faithfulness and wisdom, 
the pcfwer and glory of Christ; and in continued 
endeavours to persuade, excite, and encourage one 
another, by the example of the gracious Redeemer, 
by his doctrines, institutions and precepts, aifd by 
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all the motives of his Gospel, so to live in this 
world, as , to adorn the holy doctrine we believe, 
tQ|be filled with the peace and hope it inspires hcrc,^ 
and be prepared for the everlasting happiness it pro- 
mises hereafter. But such particular regard for, one 
another, which we Oi‘ the same society must needs 
be sensible to, could not, surely, lead us to inia- 
gine, that the character and privileges of Chndians 
belonged only to ourselves and those who agreed 
with us in sentiment, concerning the particular doc- 
trines and institutions of Christ, or the form and 
order of those services which we think most proper 
to be observed in Christian assemblies. We should 
not esteem ourselves to be Christians, on account of 
the particular manner in wdiich we understood this 
or that, or any particular doctrine, or precept, of 
Christ, and because our professions and practice 
were correspondent ; but because we believe him to 
be, such as we understand the New Testament to 
represent him to us, the Christ, the Sun of Go(f 
and because we truly desire, and endeavour, to 
know’ and do the will of God as declarta by him. 
And as it cannot be but that all having the like faith 
in Christ, and disposition to learn of him and obey 
him, must be his approved disciples; so w’c, un- 
doubtedly, should esteem all such to be our fellow’- 
disciples and brethren in Christ Jesus, and use our 
utmost caution in those rules which we agree to ob- 
serve in our society, lest by tjiem any should be ex- 
clude from the privileges of it, whom Christ hath 
accepted. We should not content ourselves in say- 
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ing, with respect to «6uch, that we arc ready to 
receive them, if they will conic to the connijunion 
of The Church in the way which Chrhit lilmself 
<uith appointed. This would be arrogating to our- 
selves, and to those whose particular opinions and 
practice agree with ours, more than any of us, per- 
liaps, would ;.Iiink it just, or reasonable, c.iync.v.s/// 
to assert or claim. For what would the mcanjpg 
most evidently implied in such a speedy be, but 
this? The Chuiich of Christ includeth no fiiorc 
than those of' our oxen partii ; and our interpretation 
of some ^mrt icu/ars in the Nexv Testument must deter- 
mine the Conditions upon ndiich the communion o/’Tiie 
Christian Church shall la obtained. 

Idea of a Christian Churchy 

John Wiciie was born, 1718, at Taunton, of 
respectable parents, the family having been sufferers 
fi,; their attachment to the unfortunate Duke ol* 
Monmouth in the cause of civil and religious li- 
berty. iNIr. W,, destined to the Christian ministry, 
was educated under Dr. Uotheram in the norti: of 
England, his patron being the celebrated Dr. James 
Foster of eloquent memory. Having finished at 
the academy, lie preached at Salisbury; and during 
the Rebellion, 1715, delivered there a spirited ser- 
mon, rousing his countrymen to the support of the 
Rrunswfck family. Quitting this place soon after, 
he thought of embracing some secular profession, 
but was invited to IVIaidsxonc, where he settled with 
a small though respectable general Baptist congre- 
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gallon. Horc he continued* beloved and respected 
for neLr half a century, dying, 1794', in the seventy- 
si,\th yeaV of I is age. Employed in the tuition of 
the rising generation, he, to the last, pursued ,the 
even tenor of his way, thus approving himsplf a 
most useful nicmben of the community. He was 
the intimate friend of Lakdneu, and 'published his 
F(j.ir Discourses on the different Systems of The- 
ology. ilis own only theological production was 
Idea of a Christian Churchy (published iii 17G0) 
replete witli good sense and liberality ; it displays a 
just sense of tlie importance of the riglit of private 
judgment, and indicates the enlarged spirit of the 
New Testament. Were all churches formed on his 
plan, it would conduce to the credit and peace of the 
religious world. 


89. 

SAMUEL STENNETT, D.D. 

DIED 1795. 

As wc ought all to contend varncsthf for the faith 
once delivered to the saints, so we arc obliged, by 
the simplicity and sameness of that divine spirit and 
temper which hath been infused into our hearts, 
most sinccrclii and ajfcctionatch/ to tore one another. 
If the laws of huiiiiianity constrain us to express a 
tender regard towards mankind in general, purely 
upop this principle, that they partake. of the same 
nature with ourselves ; the argument must receive 
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additional strength wlten it comes clothed with all 
the native dignity and generosity whicli religion 
gives it — at the same time presenti|?g to^our vie^v 
\hc good man, who is born from above, as the ob- 
jeef of this our esteem and affection. Can we be- 
lieve him to be the offspring ,of God — the brother 
of Jesus, and a partaker of the same nature with 
ourselves, and not embrace him with the utmost 
cordiality in the arms of Christian charity ? God 
forbid that we should be insensible to such divine 
impressions ! Beloved, let us love (me another, for 
lov( is of God: and every one that loveth is horn of 
God, and knoweth God. He that loveth }}()/, knoweth 
not God, for God is love. May this temper live and 
increase in each of our hearts, so proving us to*be 
the disciples of Jesus ; till at length it shall arrive at 
its utmost perfection in the realms of light and 
glory above ! Discourses on Personal Religion. 

Samuel Stennett w^as born, 1727, in London, 
and educated with care by his excellent parents; 
his grandfather was the celebrated Joseph Stennett^ 
who was noticed by Queen Anne for his patriotism 
and piety. The subject of this memoir, after 
passing through Iiis studies under the Rev. Mr. 
Hubbard at the Stepney academy, usually assigned 
to those destined for the ministry, was settled at 
Little Wild Street, Lincoln's Ifjiit Fields, where h« 
preached to a small but very select congregation till 
his death in 179.5, .ageS sixty-eight years. He^wai 
assisted by his only son, who, fram ill health, soon^ 
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retired into the country. Di*. Samuel Stcnnctt dis- 
tinguished himself both as preacher and minister. 

penchery li^ was a neat composer of sermons, 
recommended to his hearers by a very aft'ectionatc 
delivery ; as a writer ^ he was author of two octavo 
volumes of Sermons Personal Religion ; a volume 
on the Domestic Duties; another on the Parable of 
tilt Sower : he also wrote with good temper on the 
Baptismal ControDersif ; and published, likewise, on 
the Inspiration of the Scriptures. These arc admi- 
rable in their kind, moderately C'alvinistic, but 
marked by good sense, benevolence, and piety. 
Soft and tranquil was the evening of his days. He 
had a poetical talent, and with the effusions of his 
muse would entertain his company. His country 
residence was a neat cottage at Muswell Hill, near 
Highgate, where I annually visited him. Here he 
received liis friends with ease, and treated them 
with a cheerful hospitality. The g€/i,^le?nan, ^Iie 
scholar^ and the Christian, he was an ornament of 
the religious community. 


90 . 

ANDREW KIPPIS, D.D. F.R.S. and S.A. 
DIED 1795 . 

Religious differences jy’e a mighty cause of the 
dii^utcs and aversions that have taken place in the 
earth. In consequence of religious differences, 
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mankind have been ready to view one another in a 
liglit peculiarl}'' odious, and to cherish thd^raost un- 
friendly, and even the most malignlint sentiments. 
TIi« quarrels that have arisen from tliis origin have 
been always too generally prevalent; and it is, alas! 
to be feared, tluit they will cdbtinue to prevail for 
ages yet to come. The effects of a temper of t^is 
kind must be extremely bad, if we consider the 
matter in a moral and religious light. 

And if my voice could be heard, I would 

ardently and affectionately call upon the higots and 
•persrcufor.s of the globe, no longer to violate the 
rights of conscience, but to grant to every man the 
privilege of worshipping his God and Father, In 
the manner that is agreeable to the dictates of his 
own mind. Be persuaded, since ye are disciples of 
the same Master, to live in love, even as Christ also 
loved you; and do not permit ant/ differences in re- 
ligious sentiTnents to interrupt the harmonious agree- 
ment with which it behoves you to march on in the 
rond that leads to the mansions of glory. In shoi-t, 
let each of^us, in our several stations and connex- 
ions, be studious to cultivate the sentiments of uni- 
versal meekness, good-will, and benevolence; and 
let us constantly attend to the mighty arguments 
and motives to this purpose, which arc set before us 
in tlie (^spel. If thus we be careful not to fall out 
by the w’ay, we shall enjoy the truest satisfaction 
which the present life cun afford, and shall be pre- 
paring for the realms of complete concord and bless- 
edness ! Serffwn^ 
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I 

Andrew Kippis was born, 1725, at Nottingham ; 
he was descended, on both sides, from ministers 
^ected by the Viruel Act of Uniformity. His father, 
was a silk hosier, but, he dying early, the son/\'as 
transferred to Sleaford, Lincolnshire, where Ko re- 
ceived his grammar 'education. At the age of six- 
teen he became a pupil for the ministry under Dod- 
dridge at Northampton. Upon the close of his 
studies he was invited to Dorchester and Boston, 
but, in 1746, chose the latter situation. In 1750 
he removed to Dorking, Surry, where he succeeded 
Mason, author of the Trcali^c on Sc//-Know^edc;c, 
Here he remained only three years; for, in 175/5, 
on the death of the Rev. Obadiah Hughes, he fixed 
his residence at Westminster, where he died, Sep- 
tember 20, 1795, in the seventy-first year of his 
age. He had been active through life as mhiUter^ 
tutor, and writer. In the academics of Hoxton and 
of Hackney he taught with talent and re^pectabil/iy ; 
he was also member of the Society of Antiquaries, 
•and of the Royal Society. His grand work was 
the Bioghaphia Bkitannica, which, alas! he 
left more than half unfinished. What he has done 
is executed with diligence and impartiality. Such 
was the suavity of his disposition, that he was, in 
his biographical sketches, more apt to dwell on the 
virtues than to expose the frailties of manl^ind. A 
friend telling him that the sarcastic Horace Walpole 
reproached him with a lov^* of indiscriminate pane- 
gyric, the biographer replied, Tell him to wait 
till.I come to his Fathers life, he may then have rea- 
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SOU to alter his opinion!’^ As the honest' patriot, 
i)r. Kippis would have reprobated irtie corrupt 
statesman destroying the liberties of his country, 
lie published separately the Lives of Captain Cooke 
and of Dr. Pringle ; he also printed a volume of ex- 
cellent ScKMoxs, as well as numerous pamphlets. 
Vr. ^ Ihrafnnn Rn s, who preached his funeral serr.ion, 
expatiates on bis mild and gentle temp Jr, his po- 
lished manners, his graceful address, and the variety 
of his accomplishments. 1 knew him well, received 
I’rom Iiim marks of‘ IViendslilp, and am happy in 
paying this tribute of respect to his philanthropy. 


Pi. 

STLPilLN ADDINGTON, D.D. 

Dim 17 ‘d’>. 

Pa I D reviewing what hxxhad been and doncj he 
could n('t but be a>toni.sbed that such a sinner 
against Cd^•i^t should be forgiven. “ NevcrthelesB,” 
says he, “ though my character and conduct had 
‘‘ been vSO onensive and provoking, I obtained 
“ mercy,” Ac. II(‘ was now willing to acknowledge 
bis obligations to tliat, though be imagined he had 
no need of it bidore, even while committing acts of 
the most violent outr.^\ge which could he offered 
ag.nnst C!hristianit r and Christians. In ///c.sr, y^liile 
a Idiurisee, he gloried: and upon what piinciple?. 
That on which yi (ujutUd Papist peri ocutes < 7 whoni* 
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he stigtratizes as heretics, pretending therein to 
serve God and his church. But will f/iaf justify /lim 
before the tribunal of his righteous Judge, or even 
the cool and impartial opinion of sober sense? 
What sentiments must Saul have entertained of the 
Divine Being, if he could suppose him to be well 
pleC'ied with a man, who cuts another’s throat, 
stones himi*o death, burns him at the stake, or tor- 
tures him on a rack, because his religious sentiments 
do not exactly coincide with his own, or on account 
of his worshipping (ioA in a place and posture, in a 
mode and dress, different from those he has been 
most accustomed to ? The prejudices of education, 
hmuever early imbibed or strongly rivetted, cannot 
vindicate any man in .sur/i a spirit and conduct, 
much leas one of Saul’s talents atid literary know- 
ledge. Far from attempting to justify himself therein 
after his conversion, he owned his guilt, and wept 
over it! JJ/i of VauL 

S'rEPHEN Addington was born about the year 
1730, near Harborough, Leicestershire; his pious 
parents, discovering in him a love of learning and 
of religion, early devoted him to the service of the 
sanctuary. He was placed under the care of the 
great and good Doiidrid^t y who treated him as his 
own son, whilst the pupil ever retained tile pro- 
foundest regard for his memory! Indeed, his appli- 
cation and good conduct must have recommended 
^him to any tutor, for he was more than use dly in- 
dent Gn improvement. Hi*! exercises in the T<dni-rrv 
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were acceptable both at Nortliampton anJ>in its 
vicinity. On finishing l)is education, he* was fixed 
at Harborough, where he had the superintcndance 
of"a large congregation, and established a flourish- 
ing" academy. Here he resided for many years, 
when, at length, he removed to London. In the 
metropolis he preached, hut not wltli tlie popula*'ity 
he enjoyed in the country, and trained » up a few 
young men for the ministr)^ by conducting an i//- 
fstituiinn denominated The Evan<re/ic(ii j^cddcniif. He 
died 179(), having suffered for some time from a 
paralytic stroke. His publications were — Rewtirks 
(in lVarburt()n\\ Divine Leo a( ion, a work of consi- 
derable research ; 'Tract on Jnfant l>aptis7n ; a small 
English Greek Grannnar ; The Life of the jipostlc 
Paul; A Treatise on Ajilictions; and some minor 
publications. He was a truly respectable member 
u{ the religious community. 


92. 

CHARLES BULKLEY. 

DIED 1797. 

The multiplying forms, ceremonies, and external 
services in the affairs of religion, is quite contrary 
to the nature and genius of Christianity, and tends 
directly to destroy that kingdom which the Gospel 
was intended to erect, and to introduce tliat khicE 
it wa? intended to overthrow by leading rn^tn to 
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ascrib(ya worth and efficacy to thiiifis of a positive 
and ritual* natui;o far beyond their real importance, 
and to depreciate and undervalue inward purity and 
goodness of disposition. This is the natural ten- 
dency of tlie thing ; ;aiul this its tendency has ap- 
peared to a dreadful degree of demonstration in the 
church of Home, in which jnin and andrfilfd n l'iii 'ioti 
is almost "iast and overwhelmed under a Iieavy op- 
pressive weight of absurd, siiperstitlr)iis, and ridi- 
culous rites. The same consequences must follow, 
wlioncvcr the same humour is indulged. It cannot, 
therefore, hut he most earnestly wished, tliat some 
of those who profess a reformation f rom that churcli 
boro less resemblance to it in this respect, and that 
they would think betimes of returning to the j)ri- 
mitivc simplicity of tlu‘ Christian institution; and if 
the kini!;(lon/ of (io(l In- x.ttlun us ; if it consists in the 
regularity of the temper and the goodness of tl:e 
heart ; if this was the great eiul and design of tlie 
Christian scheme; then this may and oui^hl to iii- 
Sj)ire us with /t/’vtv// chariln and /o\r towards those 
who, though they may differ from us in sj)ecuIation, 
or with respect to the exterior services of religion, 
arc men ol’ honest, pious, and good dis[)osilions. 
A g’Oof/, consis/cn! Christian can never, witliout the 
liiglust absurdity, be looked upon, \inder pretence 
of a /cal for the Christian faith, with contempt or 
aversion, or even with indiilorenee. Aijd »'/// those 
professors of the C'hristian religion inu t surely have 
an undoubted claim to that iitU on whom C'hris- 
♦ianit^ h.as had .the very ‘eiVect it was intended to 
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liave, who arc endowea witli that temper and dispo- 
sition of mind v/hich it was the very cpd of the 
Gospel to inspire, however erronec;is we* may ima- 
ging them to be in their judgment with respect to 
thos.e positive injunctions which the Gospel itself 
teaches us to look upon as of a vastly inferior and 
comparatively diminutive nature, and which derive 
all the excellency they have from their tendency*^to 
promote that purity and goodness of licarH of which 
the persons we are now speaking of are supposed to 
be possessed, or as to of the speculative doc- 
trines of Christianity, the belief i)f every one of 
which arc likewise by tlie Chrisfian rr/in^lo/t itself 
represented a^ being abs^utely without avail and 
significancy to any purposes of merit or acceptable- 
ness in the sight of God, further than they are pro- 
ductive of moral purity, and have some real elfect 
towards the bettering or amendment of the heart ! 
l*^ay not ‘these things to discourage any from ad- 
hering to the simplicity of gospel worship, or from 
contnuhnui^ varncstlu fur thr faith unce dc/iiercd to the 
'this is by all means our duty; but we may 
certainly contend for truths without giving up Cha- 
rity or our love of virtue wherever it is to be found. 
And in no other way can we do it with honour, or 
even with innocence. Scnnonn, 

CiiARLKs Bulklky bom, J720, in London, was 
grandson of Matthew Henry, of pious memory. 
A devout aunt took care of his education, which 
was directed towards the ministry. For this pur- 
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pose, he was sent down among his relatives at C'hes- 
tcr, and thence to the academy of IJr. Doddridgf 
at^JNorthaYhptor . With his tutor he became a fa~ , 
vourite for l)is diligence, behaviour, and inficx’blc 
integrity. Ilis first sermon at the close of his stu- 
dies, from the words Feed wii gave universal 

satisfaction. He now preached at Colchester, and 
in "Other parts of the country; but he soon settled 
in Londofr, and having become a (General Baptist, 
was patronised by Dr. James Foster of oratorical 
celebrity: he even continued /Ik hctiircs at the Old 
Jewry with acceptance and ability. His publications 
were numerous, and of considerable merit, 'i’heir 
titles are — (InsptI Kconoimi^ a small quarto; Scr}non.s 
on various subjects ; Di.sc(nn\si ,s on I he JSHrachw and 
./V/y/A/c.v, in four volumes ; bis Ca/a hist; Pcfrncc of 
Shafishnnds ClKirncici i'^/ics; and lionarls on 
Vrokc: be died, 1797, at an advanced age. Dr. 
Toulmin published, in three octavo volumes, No/is 
on the a learned and curious work left by him 

for publication. J'Jie writer of’ this article knew 
him well ; and, having interred him, delivered liis 
funeral sermon, where he has j)aid due tribute to 
his talents, learning, and incorruptible integrit}". 
llis singularities towards the close of life were 
numerous, but tliey were greatly outweighed by his 
benevolenct and ['iety. 
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WIJ.LIAM ENI IKLD, LL.l). 
NornvHir. — Dim 1797 . 

Knowlkd(;e iiiid learning may excite admiration ; 
power may command homage and subjection ; wealth 
may procure you external tokens of reigiect, and 
give you rank and distinction in society ; bftt it is 
( iiAjviTY or beiu volence alone wliich will allord you 
the pleasing consciouMie^s oi‘ merit in your own 
bosoms, and obtain the cordial esteem and allection 
of mankind. A tenacious adherence to certain 
articles of religious belief, and a scrupulous obsip*v- 
ance of certain religious Ibrms and ceremonies, may 
rank you among the members of this or that reli- 
gious sect; but it is only an iniiform olndiiticc to 
tl’nt ju w covnuandmaft which Christ hath given us, 
wliich can entitle you to the character oi' CIn istuins, 
lu the Christian ehiirch, which is Ibunded in /oit, 
though we have all knowledge and all gifts, if»wc 
have no i luirih/, wc are nulhmg. Above all things, 
then, follow after cl/di'ifj/, wbicli is ///<■ ho/id of ptr~ 
f ; and jnay the Cion and Tather of our 
Lord Jesus Christ make you to increase and 
abound in /err tow'ards one another, and towards 
all meif, to tlic end that your hearts may be esta- 
blished uiiblameable in holiness, and that yc may be 
prepared for an eyerlabting abode in tlie regions of 
perfect love and peace ! 
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^ William Enfield was born, 174*1, at Sudbury, 
and educated in tlie academy of Daventry. During 
his studies, he was remarked for the elegance of his 
ccfbipositions. In 1763 he settled at Liverpool, 
where he was soon noticed as a pleasing preaciier, 
and an amiable man in society. Here he published 
two volumes of Serrnotis^ a collection of llymns^ and 
al«:o Fafnily Prayers. In 1770 he became lecturer 
of the Belles Lettres in the Warrington academy. 
He now printed his very popular work The Speaker 
•—the PreachcFs Directory — the English Prcachert 
a compilation of sermons — Biographical Sermons — 
and Institutes of yalural Philosophy. The academy 
breaking up, 1783, he, in 1785, removed to Nor- 
wich, and officiated at the Octagon Chapel in that 
city. He soon published Pruckers History of Phi~ 
losopy, and took a part in Dr, Aikin's General Bio- 
graphy. Indeed he, at length, gave up the edu- 
cation of youth, and devoted himself to . literary 
occupations ; but an unsuspected disease preyed on 
his vitals, and he died, 1797. in the fifty-seventh 
yer.r of his age. Three volumes of Ser?nons were 
printed after his decease. They are elegantly writ- 
ten, tastefully illustrated, and on a variety of sub- 
jects : indeed this posthumous work is creditable to 
ills mempry ; it is a treasure of practical theology. 
Few men have lived more generally beloved, or have 
died more lamented. 
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DANIEL TURNER, A.M. 

ABiNfIDOX. — DIED 179S. 

Where the grace of char/^ty is properly culti- 
vated, rc/igious .societies become, indeed, as Mount 
Zion^ that can never be moved. But without divi.fe 
love, all the most solemn and best concer'Aid forms 
of union, and the most resolute endeavours to main- 
tain them, avail nothing. The evil spirit of discord 
will creep in ; the busy bodies in religion, tlie wliis- 
perers, thg tale-bearers, &c. with their jealousies 
and surmises, blow up the tire of contention; a 
shyness and indifierence take place between its 
members; they separate one from another; grow’ 
angry; mutual reproaches and revilings widen the 
breach ; they even hate and persecute one another ; 
thvMr connexions are entirely dissolved, and the so- 
ciety is no more ! Would to God there were no in- 
stances within our knowledge to coidirm the truth 
of this observation ! Jn short Chahitv is the grurtd 
preservative of all nhgiuu.s truth and liberli / — the 
peace of the world, and the tranquillity of every 
pious and virtuous mind. And it is a bond of ever- 
lasting duration, so that when once efFectually form- 
ed, and properly cultivated, it can never be broken 
— no, not by principalities nor powers ; things pre- 
sent nor things to come; life nor death — for by the 
pow er of divine love we lay hold on (/od, and arc 
united to his umnipotence. Hence the apostle asT- 
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sures us, that Charity vcikr fail dh: our present 
impci»^ect kmnvlcd^j^c^ prophecies^ lonp:i(cs, and 

even faidi and hnpCy mast all I’ail ; but Charity 
(^'idesy and will live and shine for ever, when they 
arc no more ! Sermon on Charity, 

Daniel Turner was born, 1710, near St. Al- 
bum’s, and had a classical education. He, for years, 
kept an rcademy at llemcl Hempstead, publishing, 
in an Abstract of (irammar and Rhetoric for 

tlie use of his jiujuls, among whom w'as the well- 
known physician, Dr. Hugh Smith, and Dr. William 
Kcnrick of literary celebrity. He settled as minis- 
ter at Reading, but, ITl-S, removed to Abingdon, 
where he continued for life. Here he had a large 
and respectable congregation, who w^ere attached 
to him, and even venerated him: indeed];' he was 
attentive to their best concerns, and devoted himself 
to their service. He died, 1798, in .the eigh':y- 
ninth year of his age, after an illness which he bore 
with resignation. His publications were small but 
nlinierous, and of excellent tendency. ^ His Co/w- 
pcmlium, of Social llcUfton — Meditations on select 
Portions of Seripttirc — and Letters to Young Per* 
soiisy Religious and Moraly were his principal pro- 
ductions. lie had a taste for poetry. His talents 
and acquirements were resjiectable ; his temper was 
mild, and his spirit candid; for he was a man 
who had studied well the New Testament, which 
breathes peace and love towards mankind. 
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JOSEI’IJ FAWCETT. 

DIED j803. 

When we consider one another in tlic light of 
creatures destined, one alter anotlier, to descend 
into darkness and dust; when we reflect that we 
shall a/!y after having run our little caicer* and 
panted in our temporary pursuits upon eartli, he 
swept ofr from the scene, and our eager enterprises, 
impassioned hopes, and humble pleasures, and huni- 
Ide trium[dis, he swallowed up in the deep gulf of 
insensibility and forgetfulness, when we view one 
another in that shade which this thought of otir 
common^ mortality throws over us all — one would 
think it should melt us into wntua! compassion and 
tenderness of treatment towards vach other; that it 
should sofu'^n u.s into pensive and gentle sensations, 
disarm us of all feroc/tn and hatreity and dispose us, 
instead of hurting one anotlier, to sooth and com- 
fort each Dther by all the Lind o/iivi s in our j>ower. 
Come then, my fellow-mortals, and let us determine 
to dwell m fraternal union among ourselves. When 
a city is beset by an irresistible and an exasperated 
enemy, and tlie wide wasting sword is every mo- 
ment cx^)ected wn'thin the walls, is that a time for 
the inhabitant.s to tronbh? the few moment.s of lil)ertv 
or of life tliat are left .them by mntval animosiiu n 
and intestine hustHkit Surely then, if ever, it i^ 
a time lor them dwetl touethtr in amiti/. 

2 A 2 
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Charity is a complete anS consistent thing. It is 
not a flash, but a flame ; it is not a fragment, but a 
whole ; it is lYjt a segment, but a circle. Its afFecr 
tions stream from God as their centre ; all mankind 
compose their circumference; they go forth not 
only in one, but in all directions towards the pro- 
duction of otliers’ good ! Sermons, 

/i 

JtvsEPii Fawcett was born about the year 1760 
near Watford in Hertfordshire; he received his 
grammar learning at Cheshunt, and discovered an 
early love of learning. His relatives were of a re- 
ligious cast, and wished the young man to devote 
himrelf to the ministry. He was accordingly sent 
to the academy at Daventry, where so many have 
been educated, both clergy and laity, amongst the 
Protestant Dissenters. Here he abode during the 
usual term five years, ensuring the notice and 
approbation of those who presided over the semi- 
nary. His favourite studies' w’ere Belles Lettres, 
moral philosophy, and theology ; he also had a taste 
for elocution, and this led him to cultivate the 
much-neglected talent of pulpit oraforj/. On leav- 
ing the academy, he settled at Walthamstow, where 
he preached in the morning, and in the evening 
established a lecture at the Old Jewry. Here he 
was attended by an overflowing audience of some of 
the first families in the metropolis and its vicinity ! 
This continued for several winters. His sermons 
were models of elegance and good delivery. His 
health declining, he relinquished the ministry, and 
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retired to Watford, m herc he soon died in the meri- 
dian of life ! He i)ul)lished two volumrs of tery ori- 
ginal Sermons, and a vo/u/nr of I^oems* the hugest 
of which is entitled Civiliud liar, reprobating war 
as^ contrary to the dictates of reason, and subversive 
of the spirit of Christianity ; ^it is, indeed, tlie bane 
as well as the di>grace both of the ancient and mo- 
dern world. 


9G. 

JOSEPH JMUESTLEY, LL. I). 
died ISOI. 

Let all the dillbrent sects and parties of Chris- 
tians attend with candour to the opinions and prac- 
tices of otlicrs, and fr(‘ely adopt whatever they are 
convinced is notnl in any of them. There is no sect 
party init hath something belonging to it of an 
(idvaff tlioiis natin't, and that is no neeessary part of 
tile general s\>teni ; and let not our party prejudices 
blind us §o far, as to make us condetnn and reject 
wbat is in any set of nnui, merely because they 
liold it ; but, be the system evt r so bad, let us glean 
from it every good idea and every useful custom. 
Were all parties to attend to this, the rr/y/ xvarst 
of tbein would bo made tolerable, nml they would 
all soon be brouglit nearer to oik' anf)r!jer fif not in 
opinion) in alfection and mutual eharity. 

1 have nolbiiig more to lecommeiid to the differ- , 
cut and parties of ' Chnstians, but to remcSibcT 

A W 
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we are all wen; and to be av.are of the force of 
prejudice, to which, as such, we all are liable. If 
we b^e not dran^eh/ infatuated indeed ^ we shall be 
sensible that there have been great and good wen of 
ALL PARTIES, llidley and Latimer were men who 
entertained very different opinions with respect to 
the points which arc now denominated orthodox^ 
yet chey were both burned at the same stake, and 
died with same constancy 1 This consideration 
alone, if sufficiently attended to, cannot fail, 1 
should think, to stagger the faith of those who be- 
lieve the favour of God to be confined to a7ij/ one 
party i especially if they be naturally men of modesty 
and candour. As tneny however, wc are certainly 
all cf us fallible, and liable to adopt opinions with- 
out sufficient evidence. Let us, therefore, as be- 
comes reasonable beings, in these circumstances, be 
careful to keep our minds always open to conviction 
— let us cultivate humility and a diffidence of our 
selves, and earnestly apply to the God of Truth 
that we may he led into all truth. 

Considerations on l}i(fercnccs of Opinion, 

Joseph Priestley was born, 1733, near Leeds, 
his father being of the Calviniatic persuasion; he 
became early acquainted with the learned languages, 
and, in 1752, was placed under Dr. Ashworth in 
the academy at Daventry : here he was inc^santly 
studious, and relinquished the greatest part of ortho- 
doxy. He first settled at IS^eedham and NaritwicI), 
hutjMn 176L became tutor at the Wanington aca- 
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demy : here he published his E^ssat/s on Governmeni 
and Education, his Chart of Biograph i/, an!l Hist on/ 
of Electricity, In 1767 he went ty Lettls to preside 
over a large and respectable congregation of Dis- 
inters: here Dr. Lardner’s Letter on the Logos con- 
verted him to liumanitariar\tsm, which lie zealously 
defended to the end of his days. Living near a 
large Brcucry, he turned his attention to chemistry, 
and afterwards made some of the gr^iatest disco- 
veries in air of the age ! Residing here six 3 Tars, 
he removed tc) Caine, Wilts, to be librarian to the 
Marquis (»f‘ Lansdowne, with whom he continued 
seven years, publishing his Examination of licid, 
Beattie^ and Osuald — his Disquisition on Matter and 
spirit, with many other of his best works. He* now 
settled at Birmingham with a large congregation, 
where* he printed his History of the Corruptions of 
Christianity, and his JJ istori/ of early Opinions, which 
i^ivolved him in a controversy with Bishop Horscly : 
this was carried on witli spirit and ability. As with 
warriors after a signal battle, success was claimed by 
tlie opposite parties. Mr. Belsham, however, fe&ys, 
that Horscly retired with liis niitrc, and Priestley with 
his palm of victory! However, the Cliristian philo- 
sopher was, in 1791, driven from Birmingham by 
an infuriated High-Church mob, wlio burnt his 
house, and destroyed his apparatus, whilst he himself 
narroiil^y escaped with his life ! !! He, in 1 /94‘, emi- 
grated to Philadelphia, where he publislied several 
theological works, ancfdicd, 1801, in the seventy- 
hrst year of his age, of a gradual decay, and ^itl.-' 
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out a struggle. He was an cxtuiiordinary man, mild 
in his disposition and manners, possessing a mind 
dceplj imbued with the spirit of Christianity. His 
Insf Hull’S of Natural and lictcah'd Riii^ioVy and his 
to a IHnlosofdiival Unhchcvi v^ arc excellent, 
whilst Ills pliifo,s()phical discoveries alone are passports 
to immortality ! 


07. 

IJlJCai WORTHINGTON. 

HIED 1813. 

Come forth, thou infidel, who deniest ^ future 
state to man! Come forth in all the dignity of 
genius, and tell us that the (uikistian uklkjion 
would fetter thy noble s-nirit! l or once eondi’seend 
to make good tliy charge: prove that to be immor- 
tal is to be mean, and that faith in the happincHT, 
of HEAVEN sinks the glory and augments the dis- 
tresses of earth. Alas! poor creature, nhere is thy 
bo'a'sted pre-eminence? The utmost of /jj-// expec- 
tation is to flutter through a circle of vanity for 
forty or fifty years, and tlicn lie down with the 
worms, in no sense wiser, better, or Iiappier, than 
they arc. T>ut very different is the state of true 
eiiHisTiANs — while they live; they -.wo look in for 
the hlcssal liojic, r. <// fkr vJonoas a]ipcarin<j; ' of the 
pnat (ioil, (ind our Soviour Jt su.s ( 7/y7\/ ; and, when 
,they cease to live, the divine spirit has commissioned 
us to Vritc on their tombs, rlessed are the bead 
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WHO DIE IN THE LOR», FROM HENCEFORTH THEY 
REST FROM THEIR LABOURS, AND THEIR STORKS 
^Do FOLLOW THEM. Finicml Herman, 

Let us endeavour to overcome religious prrjndite, 
by anticipating the period when all who have 
served God, and Ijonourcd jheir Saviour upon 
earth, however different their sentiments, Iiowevrr 
various their worship, liovvcver diversified th^r 
habits, shall meet around the footstool^ of their 
heavenly Father, and join iii one universal aftthem 
of thanksgiving and praise ! 

I once heard a sermon, on the subject of prcjudiccy 
ti;om a man I am proud to call my friend, the late 
Dr. Price; it was delivered in this house, and the 
impression it made upon my mind will cease hut 
with life. “ Vrejadkcy^ said this truly excellent 
man, ‘‘*may be compared to a misty morning in 
October, — a man goes forth to an eminence, and he 
sets, at the summit of a neighbouring hill, a figure 
apparently of a gigantic stature, for such is the im> 
perfect medium through which he is viewed would 
make him appear; he goes iorward a few steps, chid 
the figure advances towards him, his size lessens as 
they approach, they draw still nearer, and the ex- 
traordinary appearance is gradually but sensibly 
diminishing ; at last they meet, and, perhaps, the 
man 1 had taken for a wowA/er, proved to be my own 
brother!” It might have been pleasant and gra- 
tifying to have answered the appeal of Nathaniel — 
Can any good thing come out of Nazareth ? I would 
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say, yes, the brightest pattenf of moral excellence — 
the n(it)lest example of Christian virtues — the fullest 
concentration qf Christian graces — the most perfect 
and unblemished character that ever adorned our 
earth, and the most illustrious personage whoever 
visited it, came fron; that despised city ! Can am/ 
good thing come ont of Nazareth ? Yes, x\thens 
ii»y boast her Socrates, and Rome her Cato— Na- 
zareth §an boast, what every city upon the globe, 
fromlt^elvin to Constantinople, from Constantinople 
to London, would be proud to acknowledge, it was 
for years the residence of the saviour of the 
WORLD ! Can any good thing come out of Nazareth^ 
Wait till the morning of the Resurrection, then^ 
and not till tlien, will be manifested the importance 
of the blessing which arose from thence: saints, 
bursting from their graves, will join one universal 
anthem of praise, ivhilc angels wull echo the senti- 
ment, injinilc good came from Nazareth#! O — nfhy 
our hearts catch the sacred flame 1 May we exclaim, 
in the words of the prophet, Lo ! this is the Lord; 
wfhavc tvaiicd for Idfii ; wc zvitt he glad ^^nd rejoice 
in his Salvation, Lost humous Sermons, 

Hugh Worthington was born, 1753, at Leices- 
ter, where his father was minister of the Presby- 
terian congregation for upwards of half a century. 
Trained by his venerable parent wdth a view to the 
ministry, he was sent at an early age to the academy 
at Davcnlry, conducted by the Rev. Dr. Ashworth, 
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vvlio succeeded Dr, Dt)dtlridge in that institution. 
Attcr ])assing through the usual course of sftidies, 
^n which he made a reputable progr^s, hC came Jo 
Lonjlon in 1774? to assist the Rw, Francis SpiLshun/ 
at Salter’s Hall, and succeeded liini in 1782, that 
much-respected gentleman dying in the seventy- 
seventh year of his age. There Mr. Wortiiing- 
TON continued through tlie remainder of his liff, 
his pulpit talents exciting general admiration. ^ His 
enunciation was distinct, his pauses judicious, and 
his eye remarkably penetrating ; indeed, altogetlu r, 
his was a very serious and impressive delivery. His 
lijLiblications were few, c\mi\y S( r/uotiSy deli- 

vered on interesting occasions; and also an Fs.sai/ on 
ihe Resolution of plain Triauples hy eonnnon /IriVt- 
metic. He had promised his congregation a xo/ume 
of ASermons, which was never accomplished ; he had 
in the press a second volume of his father’s Discourses, 
bifl which ^icver appeared. He died, after a linger- 
ing illness, at Worthing, Jiis favourite watering- 
place, July, 1818, in the sixtietli year of his age, 
and his reinains were followed by a long train* of 
mourners to Bunhill Fields. He was an clo(pient 
and most useful preacher, all his discourses being 
fraught with good sense, benevolence, and piety. 
Of a cheerful and friendly disposition, be was a 
valuable member of the Christian cotnniunity. 

An original volume of ASennons has juat appear- 
ed, taken entirely fi^m viemom^ without the as- 
sistance of notes, bvaLady wlio was long a mem- 
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her of Mr. Worthington’s congregation/^ The aw- 
ihur of the Sequel thanks the Lady, that, by means 
o^ her ‘‘ uncommonly retentive memory,” so va- 
luable a present has been made to the numerous 
friends and admirers of the preacher in the religious 
world. 
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JOSHUA TOULMIN, D.D. 

lilRMlNOHAM. — DIED 1815 . 

Christ addressed himself to the understanding 
of men. The apostles discarded all dominion over 
conscience, and assumed only the humble character 
of the aervantfi of men for Jesus’ sake. The New 
Testament directs us to trq all things, to try the 
spirits, to prove all things, and to search the Scrip- 
tures ; it is the generous principle of the Gospel, 
that, among Christians, nd one is master, but all 
are brethren! It is therefore unjust to impute to 
CHRISTIANITY the authority of councils, the power 
of the Pope, and the dominatiori of the clergy. 
So fur is it from being true that the fa\t)urs 

tyranny and superstition, that it was, by referring 
to the New Testament, by appealing to its autho- 
rity, and by returning to its pure dictates, that the 
man of sin, who exalted himself above txtry thing 
called God, was in many countries dethroned, and 
the gross corruptions of Popery were discarded, 
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From The New Test^Imekt are drawn the stronge&t 
arguments against superstition and intolerance? Tm: 
New Testament has supplied men witR the i^Qst 
gei^erous and liberal sentiments, by which, to avert 
the .claims of priests, and to defend the rights of 
conscience. The ablest advocates of Christianity have 
been warm friends of free inquiry^j and they who, 
with the greatest* spirit and strength of argumciit, 
have exposed the folly, the wickednes..^ aq^d the 
evils of implicit faith, have been the best friends to 
the Gospel. If any of its ministers preach ^ov filthy 
lucre, lord it over God's fieri ti/oc, and seek for honour 
^imd great things, they have not the spirit cy Ciiujst, 
hut depart from tlic principles of religion. 

Jddn 'W to 1 >unv^ j\J(if. 

Joshua Toulmin was born, ITKh in London, 
and educated there at one of the best academies for 
tniining u|> young men for the Dissenting miriibtr\’; he 
tirst settled at Coiyton in Devonshire, and embraced 
the llaptist persuasion. He removed to Taunton 
about the#y'ear 1760, where he pHbli^hed a Funeral 
Sermon on the Deatli of (ieorge II.: here he con- 
tinued for upwards of forty j^ears. He thence came 
to Birmingham, where he was co-pastor with the 
licv. John Kentish, who, on his decease, 1815, 
paid a^ suitable tribute ol* respect to his memory. 
His publications are numerous, for his pea was lus 
constant amusement. ^ His leading pieces were his 
Lives of Sociiiiua, Biddle, vamX I'irmin ; Comporisoii 
of Mahometanism and Christ lutiit y ; his History 
'J r. 
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Taunton; Reply to Dr, Sturp^ss in Behalf of Dissen- 
ters; !iis Addresses to Young People; Answer to An- 
drew Fulllr ; Vit'Volumc of Sermons; witii Pamphlets 
and single Discourses on public occasions. It is t(^ be 
regretted that he lived only to finish his first volume 
of the History of Dissenters^ which was a conti- 
nuation of Neal down to the present times. He 
wUs a man of learning, benevolence, and unfeigned 
piety H.’s disposition was amiable, possessing sim- 
ple and unaffected manners ; whilst he made no 
scruple to avow his own sentiments, he respected 
those of others. He died rather suddenly ; a large 
circle of friends loved him while living, and no*"- 
cherish his virtuous simplicity. 


Uih 

JAMES LINDSAY, D.I). 

DIED 

It is not a matter of feeling, nor can feeling be 
any test of its being either right or wrjng in the 
tenets which it embraces. We may think our own 
creed agreeable to the spirit of truth, and we may 
be conscious of the sincerity of their conviction ; 
but we cannot positively pronounce it to be true in 
all its parts, without pronouncing, at the same time, 
that we are inspired, for nothing short of inspiration 
can make us perfectly secure against error. Docs 
not that monster deserve the name of a fanatic y 
who* tells me tliat 1 shall incur a sentence of ever- 
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lasting condemnation, ^because I do not bclu've a 
creed which I cannot comprehend, and which, after 
^diligent search, I have not found iif the Is^cw T«8- 
tani^ent? lie may assure me that a dix>hic spirit has 
givep him tlie consciousness th;^t this creed is true; 
let him enjoy this opinion to* himself; but let him 
not, because I cannot adopt it, condemn my soul, 
Jest, haply, he should himself incur the condem- 
nation oi (/uof/irr 7nfnd.s sryvitnt, truth 

iSj that, by inferring the certainty of a doctrine, 
IVom our own consciousness of its truth, we run the 
risk of mistaking a present feeling accidentally ex- 
« 4 jed, for an opinion, which must he determined 
by tlic use ol’ our nri'on under the guidance of 
S( fm’j’iuu;, and with sucb ordinary help from (mkI 
a'^’is (‘onsislent wit.h the i^enera! order of Provi- 
(lenee. 

li ."Jiould never be fnr^otten on tins subj(?et, that 
the \lniight\'. in a<aine; upon onr minds, acts by 
stated laws ad:ipU <l tv) tlie nature and eircumstanees 
ol’ moral agents. He su!)mits tfn nvefafton nf' I^is 
\i}U to the icvst of our impiiries, and in all tsscnfial 
paints it is so plain that be ulio runs may read! 
lJul, ii’ mistaking the operations ol’my lancy for the 
workings of a divine spirit, I lay claim to a second 
rcTclatiofi personal to myself, and tluis exalt my 
own uiu’crtnin impulses into a diseoveay of inspi- 
ration, 1 am, in fact, making my^eli’ equal to eno- 
r»nj:Ts and AeosTnrs * with this only deference, 
that they were infallible in firuinuli^nlinis^y and I^am 
infallible in hiU rjU'tttfiHy the doctrines of the Oo^- 
2 ij 2 
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pel! The consequences oY this assumption by 
churches and by individuals have been incalculably 
fa^al to tire peace of the world, and the interests of 
real piety. Chkistianity never can produce its 
happiest effects till such proud and fanatical preten- 
sions be banished from the Christian community. 
Be it our care, whilst we enlighten our minds by the 
dftigent perusal of the sacred volumr, to im- 
bibe tlio same time those sentiments of an affec- 
tionate yet reverential pietj^ which will exalt our 
virtue, render our religious character consistent, 
and prepare us for brighter views of the divine 
government, and a fuller enjoyment of the di^'in^^ 
perfections! Let our worship be that of the heart 
under the guidance of a sober judgment; and whilst 
we thus worship, let us ever remember that t/ie end 
of the commandment is charity, and that a true 
faith worketh b}" love, and is perfected by good 
WORKS. Sermons on various Subjects, 

^ James Lindsay was born, 1750, in Aberdeen- 
shire, North Britain. Having received his element- 
ary brandies of education at a parochial school, he 
went at an early age to King^s College, Old Aber- 
deen : here he attended the classes with a diligence 
that gratified his tutors, and conduced to his own 
improvement. On completing his course, be en- 
tered as private instructor into a family of respec- 
tability : this situation be .-etained for some time, 
and gave great satisfaction. He, at length, quitted 
‘it, and came to the British metropolis, where so 
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many of Iiis countrymen have risen to cminevice Iiy 
their perseverance and industry in some vsclul pro- 
fession. Having assisted in schools, and prcacncd 
oc(?asionally, lie was chosen to succeed the celc- 
hratt'd Jtmics Vorduev at MonkvJcll Street, and con- 
tinued there to his dying day. Soon after this event, 
he superintended ♦and became sole master of a re- 
spectable seminary at Newington Clrecn^ formerly 
under the care of Mr. Burgh, author ot Tin: 

?///y of Human Xalur(\ and other valuable publi- 
cations. Both as the instructor of youth, and as a 
minister of the Gospel, he was beloved and respected. 
..Tttcr previous alarming symptoms of indisposition 
and apparent re^toration to health, this good i^an 
instautancoushf expireel at a meeting of ministers at 
Hed-Gr^ss Street Library, I'ebruar}^ 1821, having 
nuide ail animated fpeeeii in bdialf of the education 
of, t lie ])oor, ever anxious lor tlie amelioration of 
the lower elapses of the community ! Ho was Iinried 
ill Ihinhill LiGds with every possible token of re- 
."'peet to hii-. memory. Le.'-idcs a lew siiiu^fr Svnn .'.v:,, 
iie puhli^hSd an admirable Tolurnc of I)iscour^( s iii- 
tiicalive of h.is intelligence and piety. W'itli a strong 
mind, and considerable classical attainments, be 
combined Miuvii'v of disposition, simplicity of man- 
ners, and a fearless integrity. A postluinious vo- 
lume of 7L.sco?//\st" , with a ]\)rtrait, and Memoirs, 
by his son-in-luw’, Dr. Barclay, is in the press, 

\vhieli, donh'lh wiiDije \.‘.ith\ of hi., v r t abli^lu d 

iC[)ulation. 


2 15 8 
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Let us borrow the wings of imagination, and an- 
ticipate the spectacle that will present itself when 
the day of account shall be closed, and the great 
nioral^eckoning finally adjusted. Behold the pearly 
gates of the New Jerusalem set wide open — see from 
every quarter of the globe the purified children of 
Adam are crowding towards them ! Surrounded by 
ten thousand times ten thousand of his saints^ divide 
benevolence beaming in his eye, and celestial love 
flowing from his tongue, Jo! The Saviour places 
himself at the entrance, and w^elcomes the happy 
myriads as they approach : ComCt ye blessed of my 
Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you before 
the foundation of the world! Let us look around tlie 
divine abodes, and endeavour to form some concep- 
ts: i» of the innumerable throngs that are here col- 
lected. At the creation of Adam we nfust begin ; 
for every generation that is past, and every gene- 
ration that is yet to come will furnisli its millions to 
increase the incalculable aggregate. There, if 
heaven admitted of fatigue, the great ancestor of‘ 
the human race would be worn out by the bare sur- 
vey of his offspring. From every kingdom and cli- 
mate of the earth — from tile abodes of ignorance 
nnd ^thc realms of knowledge — from civilized and 
savage man, shall this infinite, varied, and ineal- 
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culably numerous nnt/ltitude be gathered together. 
There will meet together Patriarchs and Apostles, 
Prophets and Evangelists, Martyrs»and Confessors i 
There will be the pious Jesus, the virtuous Pagan 
— there will be the ignorant b;it well-disposed Hea- 
then, and THE EWLIGHTEN«1> AND HOLY CHRIS- 
TIAN, the dcvouj; Mahometan, the patient Hindoo, 
and worthy individuals of all the diversified reli- 
gions wliich have been known among men^will be 
there ! There will also meet professors of the 
Gospel of Jesus of every possible name and class. 
All their angry passions will be subdued — all their 
* t^orance of God, of the true nature of religion, 
and of each other, will be for ever done away. 
Catholics and Protestants, whatever they may * notv 
think yf one another, and members of all the other 
little communities into which the hodj/ of Christ hath 
Ijjeen divided, shall sit down in the. kingdom of their 
Father s*de by side, and adore with one common 
consent that graec of God by which they have been 
brought to salvation. With respect to each other 
but one jAmtiment will be felt, and that will be pui*e 
unadulterated brotherly affection ! 

In this blessed abode, and from this blessed mo- 
ment all ages will be contemporaries, and the inha- 
bitants of all countries become fellow-citizens, will 
constitute but one body in Christ Jesus. Here 
virtuous and pious relatives and friends will recog- 
nise each other. Hwsbands and w ives, parents and 
children, brothers and sisters, shall here renew 
every altectionaU' sentiment, and v.ith purc^TTn* 
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mingled delight taste of one common joy ! Here the 
reverea pastor and the beloved flock shall again 
meet! Here ministers who have laboured on earth, 
either with similar views of divine trutli, or w’th 
shades of difference in their conceptions concerning 
it, shall assemble under the banner of divine love, 
and without the smallest particle of dislike or mis- 
take embrace and love each otlier 1 Here private 
Christians,^ who, on their earth were divided, shall 
drop for ever their mistakes and misapprehensions, 
forming bne happy and glorious society! In evc’ry 
sense it is a blessed and harmonious throng ! Tlu'ir 
robes arc all white, for they arc washed vi 'lirT 
blood of the lamb! Their palms arc all green, for 
they are fresh with unfading conquest ! Their sonijs 
are all in unison, for there is not a dlscordanjt note ! 
One is their perception of bliss, and one is tlicir 
ascription of praise, for thus tiic song is accorded — 
And they cried with a load xaiicc, <^ayinii;, sa'I.vation 

TO OUR GOD AMIO .SITTETIJ UPON THE THRONE, 
AND UNTO THE LAMB; AND THEY TELL ON THEIR 
EAGES, AND WORSJlIRPED (JOD, SAYlNit, AMEX, 
r>LESMNG, AND (iLOKY, AND WISDOM, AND THAXKs- 
G1VIN(;, AND HONOUR, AND POW ER, AND MIGHT, r>E 
UNTO OUR (iOD FOR EVER AND EVER! 

SrnnoiLs { or I he I ^se qj ' ./ /.v/Vh .v . 

Edmund Butcher was born, ITob', at Colclics- 
Icr, I'.ssex, his ancestors luudng suilercd bv the 
dreadful siege of that city by liie i Parliament ary 
AAiiy during the Civil Wars. He was assisted in 
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his education by dissenting minister of the 
place, who, perceiving in his youthful pup‘4 indi- 
cation of talent, was intent on liis improvement. 
He was, at length, sent to the metropolis, find 
engaged for a few years in a secular employ. Here 
he attended the ministry of tte late excellent Hugh 
IVvrthingtoiij who took him by the hand, gave him 
the necessary instruction, and introduced him •to 
the Chmtian ministry. He then bccanyj a student 
at Daventry, and, finishing his studies there, |)reach- 
ed at Sowerby in Yorkshire, which he soon quitted 
for London. Here he was fixed at Leather Lane, 

. Holhorn, with a small hut respectable congregation 
111 health obliged him to relinquish a station where 
his labours were duly estimated, and he retired to 
Uid mouth, which, by its soft balsamic air so re- 
cruited his frame, that it may be said to have added 
fu'e/ih/ years more to his valuable life 1 He died at 
i^atli, April, 1822, in the sixty-fifth year of his 
age, whither he had gone for his health. A para- 
lytic stroke had induced an excessive debility, but 
he expired without a groan, elevated by the hope^e^ 
a BLESSED immortality! Mark the perfect man^ 
and behold the upright y for the end of that man u 
peace ! He was interred in a sweet rural sequestered 
spot at Lyncombe in the vicinity of Bath : there, 
early in the morning, his remains were deposited till 
the resurrection of the just — 

See the exult*«g stjn rlinih o'er the hills. 

With golden beams gilding the jo3'oiis earth ; 

See the mu,ng S^ri^tg unfold her infant bloom, 
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Atid, smiling, thiOAv licr grc*c7» uiul llow’ry robr 
Nature rising from lier winl'ry tomb ! 

ISuw villi glad ho]>e anticipate j iii: moun, 

A\'lien the (:i.m]ijission'd angel’s veicc sliall Inirst 
The grares, ami birl the slumh’ring dead awake ! 

I’lien Spring sliall wear an amaranthine wreath. 

And the transformed clay like buried seed 
'J’Jiat long beneath the wintTv glebe lay hid. 

In undeeax ing loveliness shall rise « 

An (’iiei'grn'H on Kden’s hills to bloom, 

\yhile ccars celestial roll their ceaseless round ! 

llis publications were — .7 'lour through vurious 
Purls of Knglund; A Picture i>f‘ Sidmouth ; and 
three volumes of Sermons for the use of familg^^, 
the best for plainness and simplicity in the English 
language, lie left a /bt/rM volume, which will soon 
appear ; and his respected widow means to tidd M 
small volume of l*oews and Ijcttcrs, which Vili he 
worthy of his reputation. Few drank more deeply into 
the spirit, and none shared more largely of the t od- 
solations of Christianity, llis writings, both in prose 
and in poetry, are admired by the present generation, 
r^nd will be estimated by posterity. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

i lie author of The Seoiteu bcgj leaWi to state 
that Messrs. Wortiiinoton, Toulmin, Lind- 
s\v^ ^!nd 15utcti1':J{, Iiis contc))i[)or(irics and parii^ 
L'uiuf f are, I'or the lirst^fiuic, introduced into 

the present work ; nor could he offer a more sub- 
stantial token of^respect to their cliaracter than^n 
assigning^tlicm tlie distinguished honour^of closing 
///r /otio /i.sf o/' 7/'er////< .s vvIu) understood the genius, 
and imbibed the spirit of Christianlt}^ 

U lli.it ii K.n u Ml: i I) w liifli Ijcv }u’\ '.nul 
C)ur uwn, surinnuj; love t inli ars ; 

If llifif ilu‘ heart lu* found, 

riic (.*>0 tin- same — CAcci>t in toars — 

llou \s«'l(’omt' those untroddei] sj))i(‘i(‘s, 
lluw .sweet this 'ery hour to dit', 

To soar fiom earth, aiui iitid all fears 
in th\ slight, i:ij.rnjiy! 

Good men in every age have inculeated CANotivji, 
PKACi:, aiftl L NANi3iirTY, persuaded that these car- 
dinal virtues, whilst they form the most attractive 
cmbellislinicnt of the character of the disciples ol' 
Jesus, conduce to the permanent prosperity of reli- 
gion. 'J'hc rip^hf cons shit ll hv had in cvrrlasf rrfnem^ 
hr(incij*hut thv nitmoru of' t/u wu kid shall jnris/i. 
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THE ELEVENTH COMMAK DMENT. 


Wire lAive in these the world’s Iasi doling Vr irs 
As frequent as the want of it apjjeais, 

'I’hc Churchi's waiiuM, they sxouhl no longer hold 
SiiSi froicn figures, they arc cold ; 

I'Mch h(‘art «(udd quit its prison in the hrca'«t, 
And Ilow in /Vee communion with the rest! 

t’ovvPMrt. 


A NEW COaAiANDMENT I CIVE UNTO YOU, THAT Yfi 
LOVE ONE ANOTHER — AS I HAVE LOVED YOU, 
THAT YE LOVE ONE ANOTHER, — Ju/l)l xiii. fM-. 

The nature of (his co77miuuhtu'»( is so obvious, 
tliat it **equircs ifb explanation ; but its supreme 
importance in the Christian system, and the little 
regard which it has received from professors, make 
it necessary that we should dwell upon it at some 
length. Indeed there is no one part of practical 

2t; 
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religion so much insisted upon in the New Tes- 
tament. Love, we are assured by apostolical autao- 
rity, is the faIJiUing of the law^ and the hand of pee- 
fectioHy being the fruit of genuine piety. 

In illustrating the nature of this new comr:and- 
MENT, it may be observed, that there is a bene- 
volence due from us to all mankind. The law of 
nature enjoins this regard, and lieathcns often incul 
cate it in their writings. Created by tl > saftne di’ ine 
hand, possessed of the same common nature, sub- 
jected to the same wants and necessities, desti ned 
to endure the same trials and difficulties, and liable 
to the same common stroke of mortality, wC^\ue 
bound to cherish towards each other a degree of 
regard, the withholding of whicii is deemed dis- 
graceful to humanity. 

But It is not this indefinite kind of love that our 
Saviour here enjoins upon his disciples: it far ex- 
ceeds it in the refinement of its nature, and in the 
energies of its operation. He meant to bind the 
minds of his followers more closely than they had 
ever been bound before, in the ties o.* a peer liar 
regard, and of an extraordinary alf’ection. Perhaps 
the best way of ascertaining the import of the 
COMMANDMENT is, by Considering the manner in 
which those who (ove one another, in the ordinary 
concerns of life, act towards one another on every 
occasion. There is a tone of mind, a mode of 
action, and a trait of conduct, by which such per- 
sons are distinguished. 

We observe, therefore, 1st, That the disciples of 
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Christ, who love one another according to this new 
cvmnnndmcnt, will be cautious respecting th% mo-* 
tivos which they impute to each othcr« as tlic 
grounds of tltrir opinions or conduct. 

Well lun 4i been remarked by an apostle, that 
Ch(n *iijs or love, rvii* Having no know- 

ledge of the hL<u t> ot Olliers, it is impossible for us 
to judge any iclkw-niortal with precision. Thewi 
> oothinjs^so completely hid from us as the spring 
v/l <^Uicr men's action^ ; and yet oiten indi- 
xfials employed in pronouncing au rpinion with 
peremptoriness! As if endued wuli an instinctive 
s lijacity, they I'eel no !:esitatio!i : as if inspired by 
lieavcn, their a'^^'crtions arc decisive. J5y this means 
tiic ' judge hill 'dy of tlu ir fellow-creatures, oii»in- 
tiuv^s in eases where sileree would be most be- jm- 
iug, or ai least where ait opinion ought to have been 
g en with niodesU . Now, this is altogether the 
rc\i^'rsc of J-hat conduct wliieh Hows from Loving one 
anotin r ; where motives of a dishonourable kind arc 
never thought of; wh. re generous suppositions arc 
iijdiilgcd j and wlmre th*' softest interpretation»*af 
which the case admit? is entertained. Such, then, 
is what is recommended in lovins; one another ; and 
M'hat a happy ctilct. would tins produce, were it 
extended by professors to tlm opinions and traits of 
conduct observable in Tin: Christian world! 
But, in^tracing back ihe page of ecclesiastical his- 
tory. the reverse seems *o have taken place. Sects 
have been in the habu of imputing to each other 
tlie worst of motives ; and thus hatred, discorcl^ 
2(2 
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violence, have been the bitter fruits of this anti- 
christijan conduct. Having no love for one another, 
prejudicOe sheds the most baneful efibets on the 
mi\ids of professors. They will not take the pains 
of inquiring into the opinions and conduct of their 
brother dift’ering fiqm them, but picture out some 
hideous phantom to the imagination ; and, possess- 
ing power, they consign the objtct of their liatred 
to destruction. They will not suffer tho/fiselves to 
belic\e that any opinions, beside their own, can be 
taken up but from improper motives. This, how- 
ever, arises from their sottish ignorance — their im- 
placable bigotry! Whereas, if they took painf;4(* 
inquire, investigating the reasons ivhti a certain 
crped was adopted, and why a certain mode of wor- 
ship was preferred, they would, perhaps, be so far 
from condemning the individual, that they might 
even applaud his conscientious integrity: at least, 
they would refrain from thinking the wot^c of him, 
and never dare to suppose tlicnivselves justified in 
injuring his reputation, or destroying his usefulness 
^ in he world. 

It is worth the attention of professing Christians, 
to consider not only how far they arc justified in 
judging thus rashly of the motives of others, but 
that in so doing they violate the 7iexv commandment. 
East and west, light and darkness^ bitter and sweet, 
are not more opposite to each other than such con- 
duct and the conduct prescribed by our Saviour to 
his disciples. Have you ever found yourselves in- 
clined thus to judge harshly of those whom you 
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love ? Have you beei* disposed to condemn jvithout 
mercy those for whom you have a regard, when they 
Iiappen to differ from you ? Rather, have youiiot, 
cvyn when you have disapproved the objects of their 
chojce, acted mildly towards |hem in the interpre- 
tation of their actions ? Ha^e you not even sought 
out some kind excuse for them, some fond suppo- 
sition, which showed that neither their head nor 
lieart injured by the difference ill qs^stion? 
Such, indeed, is the conduct of those who really 
/(fvc u/n: another ; who entertain an affectionate regard 
for eacli other : and such ought ever to have been 
tW disposition of professing Christians, of all those 
who are the followers of that Jesus, who gave to 
his disciples the new commandment of loving one 
aliothcr. 

But, 2dly, The disciples of Christ, who love 
one another according to this new commandment ^ will 
b * carefut not to multiply and exaggerate the infir- 
mities of their brethren, but rather cast over them 
the mantle of love, so as to forgive, one 
even as C¥iust has forgiven them. 

The best of men have their imperfections. These 
are at once the characteristics and concomitants of 
humanity. The appetites and passions with which 
we are endowed ; the tempers and dispositions which 
we hav^ been in* the habit of indulging; the cus- 
toms and manners with which we have been con- 
versant — are so niany«impedinrients in our progress 
towards perfection. The Apostles and first Chris-* 
tians were not without them ; and the faithfulness 
2 c S 
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with which they are recorded ‘n the page of sacred 
history, forms a collateral evidence of the truth of 
Christianity. N^r, indeed, can we, in this present 
state, expect to be divested of those infirmities 
which attach, in a les^ or greater degree, to all ♦he 
human race. It is wrong in tlie enemies of religion 
to Reproach its votaries with the want of perfection ; 
but it is much worse for professed Christians to mul- 
tiply and e^-.aggeratc each other’s failings^ Inerely 
because they belong not to their own party : and 
yet how much has there been of this shameful con- 
duct in the Christian world ! There are periods in 
ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, when, were we to attend 
to the accounts given by opposite parties of each 
other, so intent were they on exaggerating each 
other’s infirmities, that, so far from judging them 
to be Christians, we should think them scarcely 
possessed of the common attributes of humanity. 
Such, in a degree, was the period of thv Refor- 
maiioiiy when the Papists were enraged against the 
Prolpstants, and the Protestants inflamed against 
the Papists ; tlicy mutually blackened ea-.h other’s 
reputations, and both parties had too little of the 
divine spirit of Christianity. The passions were 
roused on both sides, and the .still voice of the Gosjjcl 
could not be heard ! The R eformers, though they were 
illustrious characters, yet there wa’fe a sad deficiency 
of that spirit of lovcy whicli the new command- 
ment so pointedly inculcates.*^ That I might not be 
considered as casting an unjust reflection on these 
eminent men, permit me just to add, that the learned 
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Bishop Warburton remarks, that “ Lunirn, Cal- 
“ viN, and their followers, understood so* little in 
what iniv c/tarlfj/ consisted, thal^they*carried witii 
‘^them into the reformed churches that very spirit 
“/>f persecution which had driven them from the 
“ Church of Home.” 

Mr. lloscoe, in his .elegant history of Lto the 
Tenths observe* respecting Luther — Ilappyf in- 
‘‘ dce\^ had it been for mankind, hjd tiiis gnat 
‘‘ rt former discovered that between perfei^ freedom 
and perfect obedience tlieie can be no nu diuin ; 
“ that he who rejects one kind of human authority 
i^in matters of religion is not liki ly to !iuhmit to 
“another; and tluit there cannot he a more dan- 
“ gerous nor a more odious encroachment ftn the 
rights of an individual, than odiciousiy and unso- 
“ licited to interfere with the sacred intercourse 
“ that subsists between him and his (iod.” 

But* notwithstanding tiiese remarks on the tem- 
per of the religions world at the period of the Hc- 
formation, yet there were some in each party of* an 
opposite description, though throughout the**w*lmle 
tliere was little of the forgiving spirit of C-hristianity : 
for, when you lave one another ^ are you not ready 
to forgive a thousand weaknesses? Arc you not 
prompt either to conceal them from tlic glare of 
pub^c observation, or to make those allowances by 
wdiicli you prove tiie sincerity of your affection? 

And, in tli(' pre.'^mt day, is there nothing of this 
kind of spirit amongst us? Are there not sopie 
Churchmen who are glad of an opportuniJ^^ ex-. 
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posing the infirmities of Dissepters, and are there 
not* some Dissenters who are ready to spy out the 
weaknesses of Churchmen ? Jt is, however, the 
business of religion, as expressed in the new com- 
mandment, to extirpate this spirit from the breast. 
And it is with pleasure I remark, that there is rea- 
son to believe that there is less of this spirit than 
ther^* was formerly ; that we arc more disposed to 
view each other with the eye of ciiristi ANAirovE ; 
and, indel^d, \hat all denominations have somewhat 
more of this divine spirit in them ; so that we are 
making approaches towards the pure and perfect 
genius of Christianity. This must impart pleasure? 
to the serious, devout, and rational Christian. This 
must yield heartfelt satisfaction to the man, who, 
uninfluenced by party spirit, and who, laying his 
soul open to the uncontaminated influence of 'reli- 
gion, prays fervently for the coming of Christ’s 
kingdom, and rejoices in the diffusion of peace and 
happiness among mankind. 

lUit, 3dly, The disciples of CiinisT, who /nve 
one ^'r^ther, agreeable to this new Cinnimnuhnenty 
will not be estranged from each other’s conversation, 
but cherish the divine principle of charit 3 \ 

That Christians of different sentiments should 
have their several places of worship, and their dif- 
ferent ministers to instruct them, is tv circumstance 
to which there can be no objection. Lc/ even/ man 
he fnlhf pertniaded in his own mind is a Christian pre- 
cept; and let every man worship the Supreme Being 
according to the dictates of his conscience is a matter 
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of sound policy. It|is the detestable object of per- 
secution, from whatever quarter it conics* to take 
away this inestimable privilege. umV man would 
think -of such a thing; no goof/ man would dare 
a(;complish it. Ihit, preserving our own sentiments, 
and adopting our own modes of worship, we may 
cherish a commiinicati'‘)n with each other where 
opportunity' oftt’rs, and even indulge a regartY for 
each ^THier, without injuring our rel^iofi. It is, 
then, an observing of the new coamutndmoit ; it is 
one principal wa}’ of l(n'ing one another^ to become 
more sociable, abounding towards each other in 
l^%ose acts which will promote our lelicity.* 

That this way of /oivV/g one another, by cherishing 
mutual intercourse, is both reasonable and Ihene- 
•ficial, may be shown from various considerations. 
It is certainly the means of understanding more 
thoroughly one another’s opinions ; and therefore 
there would be the less danger of misrepresenting 
them. It would promote that benevolence which 
we should indulge towards all ; but which a spirit of 
bigotry 4^ apt to diminish, and finally extirfgui^i. 
Nor must wc forget to mention, that hy^ being thus 
in the habit of conversing with one another, wc 
should soon feel no difficulty in observing the new 
eornmandment in that degree, and after that manner, 
which CiiRisi'* requires of all his disciples. Hy 
keeping aloof from each other, wc feel so indif- 
ferent, that we sooji think the task of loving an- 
other, who difl’cps from us, as an impossible thing ; 
and thus having persuaded ourselves, we easily JLring 
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ourselves ncDcr to attempt it ! Let us beware how 
we thus ^‘Strange ourselves from each other : we are 
not aware of^its consequences; we are not apprized 
itSfs effects. OV one thing we may be certain, 
that this conduct is a notorious violation of Chris- 
tian charity. 

But this mode of loving one another^ by cherishing 
mutjial intercourse, not only prev,cnts prejudice, 
and nourishes the spirit of true religion wi|].\jn our 
own breafes, Viut it is useful in arresting the progress 
as well as silencing the clamours of infidelit}^ No- 
thing affords greater triumph to the enemy than the 
dissensions of tlic Professors of Christianity. Not 
an infidel production has appeared for this century 
past, but what has touched on this topic, with cir- 
cumstances of aggravation. It is to be expected 
that they would enlarge on a subject of this hind ; 
and, indeed, (bad as it is) it has been made the 
matter of outrageous exaggeration. But h^d thc^ 
new commandment been observed, or rather had it 
been in no instance violated, infidelity would have 
w'ant,ed one of its most specious topics of decla- 
mation ; would have missed one of the strongest 
holds which is now tenanted by its votaries for the 
overturning of Christianity. This ought to be the 
subject of serious consideration to Christians. For 
the little progress which the Gospel has made over 
the earth, its friends will have to answer as wJl as 
its foes. When it is asked, who Iiave led certain 
individuals to believe that the religion of the New 
Testament is an unintelligible jargon of mysterious 
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doctrines? Chnstvl^i\! Who have cause^ itto.be 
believed that tlic religion of the New Testament is 
a system of* impracticable prccepte, renouncing the 
iiinocent pleasures of life? Chrls/iansI Who have 
occasioned it to be thought^ that the Gospel of the 
Prince of Peace authorized the believers of it to 
condemn without mercy those who reject their ab- 
surd tenets, and renounce those impracticable pre- 
cepts ; Representing the (lospel as a lyst^m of in- 
tolerance, uncharitableness, and austerity ? Chris- 
tians / But I have done with this painful part ol* 
niy subject. Permit me just to add, that these evils 
k?bw from the violation of the nexv comrnandment ; 
which enjoins the love of one another^ as Christ hath 
loved us. Dare not to insinuate that the comfnand- 
^ment^ cannot be observed; that tlie precept cannot 
be reduced to practice. It has been observed by 
thousands; it has been reduced to practice by indi- 
viduals^of every church under heaven. I'lieir names 
are already recorded in the book of life : their cha- 
racters will be one day made known, with circum- 
stances tof peculiar glory, before an assembled 
world ! 

Having tlius endeavoured to explain the nature 
of the injunction, I proceed now to inquire in wliat 
respects it may be termed a new commandment. 

H^re it maybe asked — what, did thousand 
years elapse before the discovery was made, that 
loving one another became necessary to the peace 
and happiness of mankind? Can it be supposed 
that the enlightened Greeks and sagacious lloihans 
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would overlook a circumstance so auspicious to the 
weJl-beiilg and order of society ? Or is it to be 
believed that the Jews, wdio are emphatically styled 
the people ot* God, should have no command in 
their system, prol'essedly divine, on a subject in- 
volving both their w'elf!i’*e and prosperity ? 

These are natural questio»^.s, and may be resolved 
in af‘^evv words. The Greeks, who' abounded with 
systems of philosophy, seem to have had no one 
system in' which the loving of one anot/icr bore a 
prominent part; and the JIomans, swollen with 
ambition, were more intent on resenting than for- 
giving injliries ; they were themselves full of disse;. 
tions, and wxre in a state of almost perpetual hos- 
tility with the nations of the earth. The Jews were 
contracted both in their affections and conduct. 
Our Saviour notices this trait, by which they had 
made themselves conspicuous, when he says — Ye 
have heard that it hath been saidy thou shall love thj/ 
neighbour and hate thine enemj/:, but I saij unto you, 
love your cncinics, bless them that eurse you, do good 
to 'tite)}i that hate you, and pray for them v:Jikh de» 
spitefully use you and persecute you ; that ye may be 
the children of your bather which is in heaven ; for he 
tnaliClh his su?i to shine on the evil and on the good, 
and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust. For if 
ye love them which love you, xchat nward have you ? 
Do not even the publicans the same Be ye therefore 
perfect, even as your Father . heaven is perfect. 
This passage has been transcribed, because, whilst 
on >hef one band it shows the narrow genius 
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of the Jewish religion* so on the other it holds up 
the uncontrolled benevolence of the Christitn dis- 
pensation. 

The reason, then, why loving one anolhvr is terJIicd 
the* new commandment is, because “ the engage- 
“ ments to mutual love pcculim^to the Gospel are so 
“ singular and cogent, that all other men, when 
“ compared with «ts real votaries, may seem uniw- 
“ structec^ in the school of friendship, and -Jesus 
“ may appear as it were the first proleiSioi^f that 
“ divine science! ” Critics have remarked that Xe- 
nophon calls the laws of Lycurgus nexv laws, several 
Jiury|lreds of years after they were made ; because, 
though they had been commended by other nations, 
they had not been practised l)y them. Indeed, per- 
ha^^s the chief reason why Jesus calls it a fwtv com- 
mandmeftty is, because he enforces it by a new mo- 
tive and a new example, immediately adding, us I 
loved^you, that i/c love o?ie another^ 

For what but the purest love on the part of the 
Savioi u, could induce him to appear on earth for 
the salvation of the human race? Jlis doctrifte«,i 
liis precepts, his institutions, his death and suff'er- 
ings, are irrefragable proofs of his regard for the 
present and eternal welfare of mankind. His was 
an errand of love, a mission of mercy, an embassy 
ol‘ good-w'ill ; wh^ch no malevolence coi^d coun- 
teract— ^o difficulties could deter from its accom- 
plishment. The dullness of his friends, and the 
perverseness of his enemies, could not lead him to 
lay aside the purposes of kindness which he e^ite**- 
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taincd towards them. His leve was even unto death 
— the painful and ignominious deatli of the cross ! 
Praying for hi*? enemies (and this was no mean act 
of love, under such circumstances), with his expiring 
breath, Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do ! He suggests even a motive for their 
forgiveness, and pleads their ignorance as a ground 
of pardon ; whicli could result a^one from the di- 
vine princmle of charity. Hence indeed if is, that 
the apostles also, in their letters to the primitive 
churches, are expatiating on the love of Christ, which, 
according to their ow^n declaration, bore them away 
to acts and sufferings, which otherwise must have* 
exceeded humanity ! 

Dr. Doddridge has suggested an additional reason 
for terming it a new commandment, when he sa5^s, 
‘‘ Perhaps our Lord may here insinuate a rejection, 
not only on the party spirit which prevailed so 
“ much in the Jews, but likewise on the emulations 
“ and contentions among the apostles themselves^ 
which love would easily have cured ; and in this 
sense it is still a new commandment *^0 us, who 
generally act as if we had not yet got time to 
learn, or even to read it,” And what truth is 
contained in the observation I Where is the deno- 
mination which has uniformly exhibited the edifying 
example •of loving one another, e^her in the earlier 
or latter ages of the Christian church ? Nay, where 
is the individual, professing to name the name of 
Jesus, that has in no one instance during the course 
of hte life violated the new commandment ? The 
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Romish Church has been notorious for its want ot* 
this love, and writers dh prophecy have marked this 
trait as a decisive proof of its apostacy^from the 
'genuine spirit and temper of Christianity! Nor ib it 
in mir power highly to compliment Protestants, in 
all their various ramifications, the uninterrupted 
exercise of this truly Christian grace of charity. 
The denominatior^ amongst us arc by no means siP 
IdmlJ}/ (jffcctwncd one ioxiards another as could be 
wished, either for their own happiness, f)r4br the 
honour of the religion of the New Testament. 
They arc not always cautious respecting the motives 
they impute to each other, as the grounds (U' tlieir 
opimons and conduct ; they arc too ready to exag- 
gerate each other’s infirmities; and they are 4^0 
much estranged from each other's conversation and 
company'. It is, alas! to many of them a fu/r com- 
mandment — as if they had not yet got time to 
“ J^arn, o^ even to read it!” 

Put, thanks be to (loo, (and what can form a 
better foundation for pious gratitude) there are 
others, I trust and believe, to be found in evsKf 
denominatiSn, who have made this nerv vonnnandment 
their study — wlio sullcr neither their pride, nor 
th^ir prejudice, uor tlieir passion, nor their interest, 
to draw .them aside from /bri/?g one another^ how- 
ever different may be the creeds or the modes of 
worshipjjy which fhey have been distinguished. 

And be it observed, that the .nwZ/vV of’ tjie new 
COMM.ANDMENT pervattbs every page of the New 
Testament. Not fit^m the gospels, indeed, but 

2 D 2 
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from the epistles, have been, sought the arguments 
for uncharitablencss and bigotry. The following 
just and liappy^ statement is entitled to attention; — ^ 
‘‘ From the glance taken at the epistolary portion of 
the New Testamemt, wa cannot hesitate to allow 
its direct tendency to*promote kindly feelings among 
mankind : let us, however, be only convinced of 
tliis fact, where then do we behold the bigot who 
disturbs tl^e happiness of his fellow-man ? 

“ We see him advance with the writings of tlic 
apostles in his hand, with the doctrines of the apos- 
tles in his mouth, but not wdth the spirit of the apos- 
ties in his heart! 

Hclaysbeforc us the doctrines of Paul ; “ These,” 
he exclaims, formed the faith and hope of an in- 
spired apostle, they must, therefore, become yftwr 
faith and your hope !” And he makes this decla- 
ration, and maintains it too without deigning to give 
a thought to that love, which the apostle HcclarcH^iflP 
be greater than the purest faith and the brightest 
hope ; 1WW alndtth faith, hope, and love, these three, 
hut the greatest of these is love or chakii;y. 

“We behold the bigot ferociously exacting the be- 
lief of mankind to the doctrines ol' James, of Peter, 
and John; but we see him heeding neither the de- 
claration of James, that the wisdom from above is 
first purt, then peaceable, gentle, xind easy to be cn^ 
treated, full of mercy and good fruits ; nor' the ex- 
liortation of Peter, to havf fervent love above all 
things; nor the reasoning ol ^ohn, he that lovcih 
Vnt itfioweth not God, for God is love I 
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Do wc then behold the genuine disciple of 
James, Peter, and John in this bigot, who, because 
his fellow-Christian assigns to the \^ritings of these 
apystlcs a sense dificrefit from himself, counts that 
fellc^w- Christian as an ene?nji, and admonishes Iiim 
not as a broth er? Before*we can regard him as 
the genuine disciple of tlB)sc apostles, he must dc- 
stro}^ the purity ?md benignity of that spirit which 
pervades ^11 their writings; he must sacrilegiously 
tear out many a passage from those very epistles, 
for every tittle of which he avows a pious reverence ; 
he enforces his doctrines by the severest threats, 
aiid*sends us to the epistles as the sources of his 
doctrines. We read the epistles, and wliethcr wc 
discern, or fail to discern, his doctrines, we pertise 
thb clear condemnation of his malevolence ! All the 
evil that he is so willing to heap upon his (li/fering 
brother is seen to recoil upon himself. He sinks 
Hoxvii into^thc pit that he tnade, in the net uhiefi he 
hid, /v his oxen Jo()t tahen, 

]5ut, my friends, in our anxiety to discover and 
expose th(^ errors of Tin: bku)t, let us not foi^eC 
that we are formed of the same frail materials. We 
entertain opinions different from many of our fel- 
loV-crcatures, and it is natural that we should place 
a peculiar value upon those opinions : let us then 
be cautmus that t e hold them not at the/ sacrifice 
of any of our good feelings. We may, indeed, 
loathe RERSKcuTioN', ^r any other palpable form 
higfdnj may assume, Vet still it will be hut wise to 
be ever on the watch lest we suffer an indix0idv0.t 
2 i) rj 
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opinion to interfere with the SrcUnmy duties of good 
FELLowsHir, for, though these duties may make 
butCittle show, 'they are the majn springs of human 
felicity."* 

The sorroivino- parent consecrates the aboveV.x- 
TK ACT from this little volume to the youthful author's 
bf 'loved memory ! Ihmouvahk age js not that u^hich 
siandeth in length of time, or that h measured /'// 
length 4,f^€arii; hut wisdom is the grci/ hair unto 
wan^ and an unspotted life is old age. 

To conclude; — Loving of one another is pro- 
nounced by our Saviour himself as the badge of 
his religion. Founders of new societies appoint 
some ornament, or sign, by which their followers 
may be known from others. Jesus declares, hy 
this shall all men know that ifc arc my disciples, if 
yon have love one to another. Dr. Doddridge, in his 
improvement of this passage, puts up this^excellf*J 
prayer : — ‘‘ Send down, O gracious Emmanuel, thy 
“ spirit of love on all thy followers, that we may no 
“ Emger glory in the little distinctions of lliis or 
“ that party, but may show wc are CT/ristians by 
“ this resplendent ensign of our order! INIay wc 
“ bind it on our shoulders as a mark of honour, 
“ and wear it as a crown upon our heads ; that the 
** spirit pf hatred, reproach, and persecutmi may 


* Smmnis by the late Rev. Caleb Evans, who diocl December 6, 
1821, in the twcnly-fir^t year of Ks age, and tlie first year of 
liis ministry : to wliicli is annexed, his IVeek's Ramble from Ediii- 
H’fgluto Glasgow', and the Western Highlands ; with a IVlL.MOiit, 
)>y*T, Soiitlnvood Smith, j\1, D. 
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vanish, like an unwliolesome mist before liie sun, 
“ and it may again be universally said,^s of old, 
“ behold, how thesp: Christian^ love one«an- 
“ Other.” 

Chariti/ is considered by the*ALPOSTLE Paul him- 
self as forming the essence of true rclijiion. Lwill 
give you his owjji words, with an admirable coiji- 
ment upon it by a learned prelate of the Church of 
England.**— “ Without Charity^ or Lovc^ ift^vc may 
“ believe Paul, the rest of the Christian building 
“ hath neither ornament nor use. The very found- 
“ ation is precarious and unstable; — I'lini/gi I have 
“ Faith, says he, so that I could remove moun- 
tainSy and have no charity, / ayn yiothiny;. Virtue, 
‘‘Jikewissc, without it, is equally unprofitable: — 
“ Though 1 ^ive my body to be bnrticd, (Uid have ?i<t 
“ charity, ii yrojiteth me nothiny^. Knowledge, like- 
i^i^ise, >^ithout it, is vain and brutal : — Though I 
“ speaL ik ith the tongues of ynen and angels, and have 
“ all knowledge, and have ywt charily, I am become 
as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal, I^«t\ 
godlinesf is unacceptable without it : — Though 1 
have the gift of prophecy and understand all tnys- 
\steries, and have no charity, I am nothing. Lastl}', 

‘ brotherly kindness, wdien separated from it, goes 
‘ unrewarded : — lliough 1 bestow all my goods to feed 
‘ the jmor, and have not charity, it profifeth me no^ 
thing. But in this Jjove and Charity, as the same 
‘ apostle tells us, aritjompriscd ail the efficacies of 


Sec Warburtoii’s Sermon on f'ljri-'tian Kdifjcatioii. 
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the foregoing graces: for, )ike Faith, H belicvcth 
“ all thingsy it hopeth all thhgs; like virtue, it 
thinkvth iin e\\ily (lath not behave itself iinsecmlji ; 
“ like TRUE knowlt:dge, it xmintcth not itself is 
not puffed vp; like temperance and patience, 
it siffereth long and is kindy is not easily provoked, 
bcareth all things, endue, th all things ; like codli- 
“ NESS, it rcjoiccth not in inKjaity, hut rejoiceth in 
the trut/j; and, like brotherly kindisess, it 
“ envirth not, seeketh not its oxen. In a word, be- 
‘‘ ginning at Faith, and finishing with Charity, or, 
as the same apostle much better expreSsSeth it, 
“ EAITII WORKING BY CHARITY, WC COIllC by ^just 
** decrees to erect, after the divine model, that 
“ heavenly edifice of Christian perfection, Jesus 
“ Christ himself being the chief corner-stone, in 
“ whom all the building, fitlp framed together, groweth 
“ unto an holy temple in the Lord^ 

Finally, Heaven, towards which you art aspiri^^gT* 
is the region of love and concord, of peace and 
universal harmony! No prejudice will be there to 
darken the understanding; no passion to infianie 
the soul to deeds of ferocity; no clashing interests 
to kindle emotions destructive of the happiness of 
that heavenly place. Now, indeed, xcc sec through 
a glass darUu ; but then face to face: now' \\g Lnoxv 
in paid; but then shall xcc know (vcii as also uc are 
knoxvn. ^^dlat a glorious prospect does this open 
upon our view' ! ^Vhat an iii^ducement to loving one 
another w ith a pure and perfecC love here on earth, 
th ) best preparation for heaven ! And now' abideih 
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faithy hope, and charit^t, these three ; l:ut the greatest 
of these is Charity 

For constant Fiflth rsid holy Jfopc shall dir, 

One lost in certainty, and one in joy; 

AVhilst thou, in<»re happy |^o#.*r, fairCn Aiin\ 
Triinn])hant sister, greatest of the three, 

Thu ofliee aiul thu nature still the same, 

Lasting thy lamp, and imconsum’d thy tlame, 

Sffall still survive———* 

Shalt stand before the ho$t of he<w'n confess’d. 

Foil KVl.U liLKSSlNO, AND lOIl EVER BELSS’d! 


THE END. 
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